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PREFACE. 



As considerable attention has been paid of late to 
the subject of African discovery, it is hoped that a 
Memoir of the enterprising Mungo Park, more full 
than any that has hitherto appeared, and prepared 
from authentic sources of information, will not be 
unacceptable to the public. The author is aware that 
the peculiar interest excited by that traveller's adven- 
tures has, in some measure, suffered by the lapse of 
time since his death, and has also been partially super- 
seded by the claims of more recent enterprise in the 
same quarter of the world ; but the name of Park is 
too intimately and honourably connected with the 
cause of discovery in Africa to be easily forgotten, or 
to suffer by comparison with the most eminent and the 
most fortunate of his successors ; and, in one respect, 
no time could have been more happily chosen than 
the present for an attempt to give an account of his 
adventurous career. Tne mystery which so long 
hung over his fate has at length been cleared up ; the 
termination of his last journey, and his melancholy 
death, are no longer the subject of conjecture. It has 
been ascertained beyond a doubt, that he actually 
perished at Boussa, just as he had succeeded in con- 
quering all the apparent difficulties of his expedition, 
and was on the point of being wafted on the bosom of 
the Quorra to a happy termination of ^IV Vv\% ^v^^jcA^e^cvD!^. 
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These &cts we owe to the information obtained 
Captain Clapperton in his second journey, and to t^^:^^ 
more recent enterprise of the brothers Lander, who hi^^ 
in tracing the Niger to its termination in the Atlantr^, 
the merit of finishing the task which Park had so 
nobly commenced. Upon other points also intimately 
connected with his discoveries, much additional light 
has been thrown by the researches of the above 
mentioned travellers, and others who have of late 
years contributed to enlarge our knowledge of African 
geography and manners. The author therefore feels 
that whatever advantage may be lost to his little work 
by the intense interest which was at one time felt 
regarding its subject having now subsided, is more 
than compensated by the information obtained, which 
enables him to substitute truth for error, and certsdnty 
for idle conjecture. 

But biography is liable to suffer more from tardy 
delay than from precipitate haste. In the latter case, 
indeed, we are apt to fall into some mistakes which 
time might have enabled us to correct ; but, in the 
former, we frequently miss altogether those minuter 
traits of individual character which constitute the 
principal charm of this species of literature. The 
author cannot flatter himself that his account of Park 
is entirely exempt from this charge, since, perhaps, 
nothing snort of personal acquaintance with the subject 
of his memoir will enable a writer to give those finer 
touches which are necessary for conveying to his 
reader a just idea of character. Such acquaintance 
he had not the good fortune to possess ; but he has 
endeavoured to supply the deficiency by minute 
inquiry among those of Park's friends and companions 
who knew him most intimately. Fortunately, many of 
these are still living, and sucn of them as the author 
had an opportunity of consulting, met his inquiries 
with a vrillingness to oblige which deserves his grateful 
acknowledgment. If the result of these inquiries has 
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contributed less bulk of information to that which was 
already in the hands of the public than the author at 
first expected, he is satisfied that, in some interesting 
points, it throws light on Park's private character and 
domestic habits ; and he has the satisfaction of 
knowing, that he has exhausted all the important 
information which Park's family and his companions 
have it in their power to communicate. He begs 
particularly to acknowledge his obligations to Mrs 
Park, the traveller's widow, for some interesting par- 
ticulars communicated by her; to Mr John Park, 
Fowlshiels, his brother ; to Mr Thomas Smibert, 
Peebles, an old acquaintance and intimate friend of 
Park ; and to Mr Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, 
whose readiness to oblige deserves to be honourably 
mentioned among the services for which literature is 
indebted to him. 

While acknowledging his obligations, the author 
begs to mention particularly, that he is much indebted 
to the memoir of Park's life prefixed to the first publi- 
cation of his Journal in 1815. That memoir was drawn 
up by a distinguished member and director of the 
African InstUution, from papers communicated chiefly 
by Park's brother-in-ilaw, Mr Archibald Buchanan, of 
ulasgow, and is written with much elegance and 
judgment, as well as general correctness of information. 
As a Life of Park, however, it is in many respects 
deficient Writing at a distance from Park's native 
county, the ingenious editor had little opportunity of 
collecting those apparently trifling anecdotes of his 
early life and domestic habits which are so valuable 
to the biographer ; he also laboured under the disad- 
vantage of writing before the recent discoveries in 
Africa had cleared up the mystery of Park's &te, and 
confirmed, in a great measure, his ppinion with regard 
to the course of the Niger ; and his plan compelled 
him to confine himself to a mere introductory memoir, 
instead of a regular Life, embracliv^ iVi^ xarwioc^^ ^ 
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Park's WBiideriiigs in Africa, as well as the record of 
his less acdve life at home. 

As the most interesting part of Park's life, and that 
in which he had the best opportunities of exhibiting 
those admirable qualities wnich qualified him in so 

S re-eminent a degree for pursuing the path by which 
e has immortalized his name, was that which he spent 
in Africa, his biographer would be discharging hia 
duty very imperfectly were he to omit, or, as has 
hitherto been done, pass over with a slight notice, 
thb important part of his career. He is aware that, 
to any thing like a regular abridgment of Park's 
Trayels and Journal, it may be objected, that these 
works are already in the hands of the public, and that 
the^ must suffer greatly by being presented in a form 
which necessarily excludes much of the information 
which renders them valuable, and many of the little 
incidents which enliven the original narrative. But a 
Life of Park which did not embrace a pretty full 
account of his two journeys into Africa, would little 
deserve the name, and would furnish very imperfect 
data for estimating tibe character of that distinguished 
traveller. At the same time it is right to mention, 
that in following him through his joumeyings it formed 
no part of the author's plan to make a systematic 
abridgment of Park's pubhshed Travels : — he has con- 
fined himself exclusively to what concerns the traveller's 
personal adventures, leaving much of the information 
and discoveries Recorded in his own publication alto- 
gether untouched. 

It is only necessary to add farther, that the Map of 
Park's routes which accompanies the present volume, 
is partly reduced from Msgor Rennell's, and partly 
copied from the small map illustrating Lander's journey, 
which accompanies Murray's recent publication of that 
traveller's expedition. 

H. B. 
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IniroikuHm-'Park*g Birth and Bojf/iood—OriginalUf detHned J 
tk$ Ck u ra h — ■ Serves hu Apprenticetkip a* a Surgeon-'Hie fom 
Botang^ — la appointed Attistemt Surgeon on board an Eeut Indiami 
— 5^i»Zf ^ Bencooten— Returns to England — New ProipeeU 
Knowledge of Africa poeaeued bgf the AncienU^Modem Discover 
— Disputes concerning the Niger — African Association — Lerfyvn 

* Luocu, Houghton, — Park departs for Africa. 

It is very fortunate for the general interests < 
science, that men of genius, when engaged : 
the pursuit of a favourite object, are ever a] 
to undervalue its attendant difficulties, and ' 
exaggerate to themselves the chances of succce 
Great discoveries are generally the result 
repeated experiment, subject to frequent failure 
and were every obstacle anticipated in the ou 
set, many an important enterprise, which h 
ultimately led to the happiest results, would ha^ 
been at once* abandoned, or a fatal weight wou 
be continually pressing upon that ar&our ai 
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elasticity of mind which are absolutely necessary 
for conducting such undertakings to a successful 
issue. But although inconsiderate daring has 
sometimes achieved a victory under circumstances 
where prudence would scarcely have hazarded 
an engagement, in general the efforts of the for- 
mer have only paved the way for the latter, which 
is thus enabled, with comparatively little trouble, 
to secure all the real advantages of the conquest. 
In reviewing the past history of discovery, we 
cannot overlook the somewhat discouraging fact, 
that the original projector is generally left to 
struggle with difficulties, which, from his ex- 
perience, some more fortunate successor learns to 
evade or overcome : he points out the way, and 
advances painfully, step by step, in the face of a 
thousand obstructions, while he who follows afler 
•^nds the most formidable of those obstructions 
Already reiboved ; his own sanguine hopes are 
frustrated, whilehis very errors contribute to secure 
the success of a rival ; and, not unfrequently, he to 
whose enterprise and courage his country's grati- 
tude is most justly due, finds his labours forgotten, 
and himself defrauded of his fair share of fame, 
while another enjoys the fruits and the credit of 
his discoveries. This is undoubtedly a hardship ; 
yet, perhaps, the world's injustice in this respect 
has practically had a good effect, inasmuch as it 
serves to impose a salutary check on enterprise, 
to which the human mind is naturally too prone. 
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It prevents the timid and the selfish from em- 
barking on adventures for which they are neceaaarHjr 
disqualified ; while on men of nobler spirit, and 
more generous sentiments, difficulties and dangers 
have no other efiect than to call forth more stren- 
uous exertion. The little prospect of deriving 
from it personal advantage only makes the enter- 
prise, in their eyes, the more honourable ; and 
the very uncertainty of that fame for which they 
chiefly contend, capriciously as it has sometimes 
been awarded, has the efiect of enhancing its 
value, and increasing their eagerness to secure it« 
Such has been the case, in a very remarkable 
degree, with regard to African discovery. The 
difficulties to be encountered in exploring the 
interior of that barbarous country, under a burn- 
ing sun, over pathless deserts, and amid savage 
and hostile tribes, are so obviously great as, at 
first sight, to appear insurmountable ; yet, in 
defiance of every danger, and undeterred by the 
failure of former attempts, we have seen one 
brave man afler another undertake the perilous 
adventure, till at last their efibrts have been 
crowned with more than partial success. That 
most difficult problem in African geography, the 
course and termination of the Niobr, has at 
length been solved ; and such acquaintance has 
been gained with the physical and moral 
geography of the country generally, as must 
greatly facilitate any future efforts to open 
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up a more intimate communication ; and eve j? 
warrants the hope, that, through the friendly 
intercourse of commerce, the nations of Europe 
may be enabled, at no very distant period, to dis- 
pense the blessings of civilization and a purer 
faith to the natives of a region hitherto abandoned 
to ignorance and oppression. But while we in- 
dulge in the contemplation of this pleasing pros- 
pect, and freely admit that our expectation of 
seeing it realized is founded, in a great measure, 
on more recent information than that of Mungo 
Park, we must not forget the strong claim upon 
his country's gratitude of that gallant adventurer, 
who first, by his sagacity and courage, prepared 
the way for after success ; whose important dis- 
coveries so extensively illustrate the physical 
aspect of central Africa, its civil institutions, and 
peculiarities of native character ; and in whose 
writings is still to be found the best and most 
valuable part of our information upon these 
subjects. Park was not, indeed, the first modem 
traveller who attempted to penetrate into the 
Negro countries, but he was the first whose 
attempt was attended with any considerable 
degree of success, and whose views and dis- 
coveries were of sufficient importance to form the 
basis of future operations: he had personally, 
achieved much more than any of those who had' 
preceded him in a similar attempt ; and, with 
regard to what still remained undone, he left tp 
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his successors the rich legacy of his recorded 
experience to warn and to instruct them. In this 
respect his labours have proved invaluable ; and 
it is at once a noble tribute to Park's merit, and 
highly creditable to their own candour, that the 
most eminent travellers who have recently directed 
their efforts to the same object, have vied with 
each other in bearing testimony to the sagacity, 
courage, and rigid adherence to truth, uniformly 
displayed by him who has justly been styled the 
Father of African discovery. 

MuNGo Park was bom at Fowlshiels, a farm 
near the county town of Selkirk, September lOthf 
1771* His father, whose Christian name was also 
Mungo, rented this farm from the Duke of Buc- 
eleuch, and belonged to that respectable class of 
tenantry which still exists within the bounds of 
Ettrick Forest, but which, in other parts of the 
country, is fast giving way to the system of large 
farms, requiring the command of a considerable 
capital. His mother's name was Hislop : she was 
the daughter of a neighbouring farmet, and a 
woman of great prudence and good sense. She 
lived to a considerable age, having survived, for 
many years, that son whose life of dangerous 
adventure had been to her alternately the source 
of anxiety and of pride, and for whose melancholy 
&te she found some consolation in the unblemished 
character and the undying name which he left as 

k1 
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a I^aey not to his family alone, but to the land 
of his birth, and to the age in which he lived. 
Mango was the seventh child of a numerous 
family of thirteen, eight of whom attained to years 
of maturity. 

Park's ikther was, by what we have been able to 
learn of his character, an ornament to the station 
in life which he occupied. An intelligent and 
successful farmer, and possessing many estimable 
qualities as a neighbour and general member of 
society, he was particularly anxious to give his 
children the benefit of an excellent education. 
Not satisfied with personally superintending their 
progress in the elements of reading and writing, 
or leaving them to such chance instruction as 
children in a similar rank of life are in the habit 
of receiving till they are fit to be sent to a public 
school, Mr Park engaged a private tutor to reside 
in his family, — a circumstance then very unusual 
among the class to which he belonged, and which, 
considering that he was far from being in affluent 
circumstances, shews strongly the importance 
which he justly attached to regular habits of 
early application and uninterrupted study. The 
advantages attending such judicious attention to 
early instruction are sufficiently obvious, and 
were particularly evident in the present instance. 
Mr Park had the satisfaction of seeing the greater 
part of his family respectably settled in life ; and 
although he did not live to witness the full sun* 
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shine of his favourite son's fame,* he had seen, io 
his early conduct, a fair promise of future dis- 
tinction, and, what must have been still more 
gratifying to his heart, a pledge that his career, 
whether illustrious or obscure, would ever be 
marked by those principles of honour and inte- 
grity which can adorn the highest, and give dig- 
nity to the humblest station. 

Public curiosity is ever anxious to be made 
acquainted with the early habits and disposition of 
those who have attained to eminence in after life. 
We are willing to find in the character of the boy 
the furst dawnings of those qualities by which the 
man has been distinguished ; and there is a general 
disposition, in such cases, to lay a weight upon 
circumstances, and attach an importance to trifles, 
which scarcely deserve, and would not in any 
other case have attracted notice. Such attempts 
are seldom successful in eliciting more than the fact, 
that the early boyhood of eminent characters does 
not differ greatly from that of ordinary men. The 
partial prognostics of friends are seldom verified 
with sufficient accuracy to deserve much atten- 
tion ; and even when they have been justified by 
the event, there is some difficulty in deciding 
whether the prophecy was not rather a lucky 
guess than the result of a just perception of 

* He died in 1792, at the age of seventy •seven. 
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character : but when we reverse the process, and 
attempt to read character backwards, there is still 
greater room for delusion : our reminiscences 
are all coloured by prejudice ; and, with our 
determined wish to find in the boy << the father 
of the man," it is very hard if we can fix upon 
nothing amid the thousand eccentricities of early 
life to satisfy ourselves, and a world already predis- 
posed to admire, that the infancy of a great man 
was different from that of vulgar mortals. When 
Hercules had cleared the world of monsters, man- 
kind found no difficulty in crediting the story, 
most probably heard then for the first time, of his 
having strangled serpents in his cradle. Park's 
boyhood fortunately appears to have been so 
little distinguished by wonderful events, or by 
any marked indication of future eminence, as to 
leave his biographer under no temptation to draw 
upon his reader's credulity by relating youthful 
prodigies. Even that love of enterprise by which 
be afterwards so highly distinguished himself, and 
which, of all other qualities of mind, we might 
expect to find developed at an early period of life, 
does not appear to have manifested itself at this 
time. On the contrary, he was remarkable only 
for his quiet gravity of demeanour, and propriety 
of conduct, — a character which he certainly main- 
tained through the whole course of his after life, 
but which is not exactly that which we expect in 
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the youthful candidate for fame, or from which 
men generally are disposed to draw their auguries 
of future celebrity. He began, indeed, at a very 
early age, to manifest a great love of reading ; 
but this can scarcely be considered as any thing 
more than the natural and ordinary consequence 
of that anxiety which his father had shewn, and 
the judicious means which he adopted, to promote 
his children's education. His reading itself was 
as miscellaneous as the scanty stores of a cottage 
library permitted ; and it is not known that he 
evinced any preference beyond thre usual boyish 
partiality for books of mere amusement, unless it 
deserves to be mentioned, that he shewed a more 
than usual fondness for poetry, especially the 
minstrelsy, whether written or oral, of his own 
native district. The Scottish Border, celebrated 
alike for the deeds of rude chivalry done there in 
former times, and for the minstrel strains, scarcely 
less rude, in which the record of those deeds is 
still partially preserved, has long been the land of 
romance ; a character which it cannot be said to 
have lost in our own day, while its music still 
breathes in the verse of Leyden and of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and its scenes and traditions 
have been hallowed by the touch of a far mightier 
master, — Scott. Tales of feuds and forays, 
traits of generosity, and deeds of desperate valour, 
especially when associated by local interest with 
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the land of oiir nativity, or, still nearer, with our 
native district, will ever possess the most power- 
ful influence over the youthful mind ; and it may 
easily be supposed that Park, with the ardent 
feeling^ and daring spirit of adventure which he 
concealed under a cold and retiring manner, 
yielded himself to that influence without reluc- 
tance. It is certain, that he always retained a fond 
and enthusiastic partiality for the Border songs and 
traditions, which had impressed him deeply when 
a child; and perhaps it is not too fanciful to 
ascribe to those early studies much of the gene- 
rous feeling, and not a little of that high spirit, 
which we shall have occasion to remark as form- 
ing important features in a character which is 
principally distinguished by calm determination, 
fortitude, and steady perseverance. 

At a proper age young Park was sent to the 
grammar school of Selkirk ; but, as the distance 
between Fowlshiels and the county town was 
little more than a couple of miles, he still con- 
tinued to reside under the paternal roof, and to 
enjoy the advantage of his excellent father's 
advice and example. At school, where he re- 
mained till his fifteenth year, he maintained the 
same character for steadiness of conduct and 
thoughtful taciturnity which he had already ac- 
quired in the domestic circle. Of his confldence 
he was never, at any period of his life, very 
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liberal ; and he was particularly sparing of it 
among his young companions. But, in his case, 
this must be ascribed to constitutional reserve 
rather than to that suspicious temper which is 
generally found in close connection with selfish- 
ness. To his own particular friends he was frank- 
ness itself. His confidence was never given by 
halves ; and, although he continued through the 
whole of his after life to be averse to the society 
of strangers, and to shrink firom their familiar 
advances, no man enjoyed more the company of 
those who had once gained his affection, or more 
amply repaid the pleasure which he derived from 
their conversation, by laying open to them the 
treasures of a well stored mind, and a most affec- 
tionate heart. With his schoolfellows he appears 
to have cultivated little intercourse beyond what 
his circumstances rendered indispensable : but his 
studious habits and superior scholarship saved 
him from the charge of stupidity, which his 
reserve might otherwise have incurred ; and some 
sparks of latent spirit, which occasionally flashed 
forth, protected him firom any attempt at insult, 
to which his unsocial disposition might have sub- 
jected him on the part of his noisy schoolfellows. 
He was a great lover of solitude, and usually 
spent his holydays in rambling among the hills, 
or along the romantic windings of his native 
Yarrow. Fowlshiels is situated on the banks of 
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this stream, so celebrated in song,* in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Bowhill, a summer residence of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and nearly opposite to 
the ruins of Newark Castle. The Lay of the Last 
3ftnstrel has since made these scenes familiar to 
every reader of taste, and invested them with 
a poetic interest, which to the modem pilgrim 
greatly enhances their natural beauty ; but in the 
eyes of young Park they stood in need of no such 
advantage. They were recommended to him by 
that charm which the scenes of our boyhood ever 
possess for our imagination, even independent of 
their actual beauty : their romantic character was 
rather felt than distinctly seen — quietly enjoyed 
rather than systematically admired. Little, pro- 
bably, did he think, in those early days, when, 
stretched on the sunny banks of the Yarrow, he 
greedily devoured some favourite volume of 
romance, and felt his enthusiasm kindled, or his 
feelings touched, by the fictitious tale of heroic 
daring and unmerited suffering, that one day the 
real adventures of his own life should furnish a 
more interesting narrative, which would extort 
many a bright tear from youthful eyes, and teach 

* The name is associated with some of the most beau- 
tiful verses in native and English poetry. Hamilton's 
pathetic ballad, The Braes of Yarrow^ and the exquisite 
lines of Wordsworth on Yarrow Unvisited, and Yarrow 
Visited J will readily occur to the reader's recollection. 
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many a little breast to glow with admiration of that 
spirit which inspired his daring enterprise, and an 
ardent desire to emulate his fame. Few books 
are perused with greater satisfaction by the 
young than Park's Travels ; and fortunately the 
work is not more calculated to amuse the fancy 
than to instruct the mind, and improve the heart, 
by its valuable information, its just reflections, 
and its generous sentiments. As an author, Park 
is entitled to no small share of the commendation 
bestowed by Horace on the writer who at once 
delights and instructs : — 

Qui miscuit utile dulci. 



Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 

A little anecdote, communicated by his brother, 
deserves to be mentioned as an instance of the plea- 
sure with which friends recall, and the importance 
which they attach to, a chance expression when it 
happens to be accidentally verified. When he was a 
very young boy, in his father's house, he observed 
the servant maid, while engaged in sweeping the 
floor, toss about very unceremoniously some 
printed pages. He immediately remonstrated 
with her for sweeping in book leaves. The servant 
replied contemptuously, that they were some of 
old Flavel's ; upon which the boy remarked, " Ay, 
you, or somebody else, will one day be sweeping 
in ray book leaves, saying, they were old Mungo 

B 
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Park's." His mother overhearing the conyersa* 
tion, jestingly said, *< You poor useless thing, do 
you think that you will ever write books?" 
Park reminded the good old lady of the circum- 
stance when, in the pride of successful authorship, 
he afterwards presented to her a copy of his 
Travels. 

Park's original destination was the Church. In 
Scotland it has long been a very common practice, 
among that class to which his father belonged, 
to educate one of the family for the sacred pro- 
fession. This may be ascribed in part to the 
strong religious feeling which pervades the Scot- 
tish peasantry, and their attachment to their 
national church and parochial clergy ; but, no 
doubt, it is also owing, in a great measure, to the 
ready access which even the humbler ranks have 
to classical education, and to the circumstance, 
that although the theological course of study 
prescribed by the Church of Scotland is tedious, 
and, in one sense, expensive, the parent is very 
soon relieved of the burden by the facilities pre 
sented to students destined for the Church c 
earning the means of carrying on their ow 
studies, by devoting a part of their time to tl 
education of the young, either in the pari 
schools, or in private families. In this respc 
to a parent with limited means, the burden 
educating his son for the Church is in reality 
than in preparing him for either of the o 
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learned professions, whose course of preparatory 
study is less tedious, and, upon the whole, not 
more expensive. But to whatever cause we are 
to ascribe it, the fact is certain, that the peasantry 
of Scotland have contributed largely to the ranks 
of her churchmen ; and perhaps it is not too 
much to say, that to this class she has been 
principally indebted for the most useful and the 
most learned of her parish clergy. Mr Park 
shared the popular feeling on this subject; and 
Mungo, who appeared to be specially qualified for 
the sacred profession by his superior scholarship, 
and by the gravity and steady decorum of his 
deportment, was fixed upon as the future minister. 
But young Park shewed a decided repugnance to 
the course chalked out for him ; and it was at 
length resolved that he should study medicine, a 
profession for which he had manifested some 
partiality, and where his friends probably thought 
that his gravity might not be altogether thrown 
away. A boy's choice of a profession is generally 
supposed to indicate the bias of his genius, and to 
furnish a key to the character of his mind ; but 
the choice is so often the result of mere caprice or 
accident, that we can seldom infer from it, with 
any degree of safety, more than the idle feeling 
of the moment. It is certain, that Park mani- 
fested in after life very little enthusiasm for the 
profession of his early choice ; and, whatever 
may have originated his repugnance to thai Cac 
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which his father destined him, his regular habits, 
sound principles, and modest propriety of con- 
duct, render it improbable that it could have pro- 
ceeded from any contempt for religion, or youth- 
All dislike of submitting to those restraints which 
the profession of a clergyman is justly understood 
to imply. We might, indeed, hazard the suppo- 
sition, that he had, even at this early period, 
imbibed that love of adventure, which eventually 
raised him to such unrivalled eminence as a 
traveller ; and that, compelled to choose a profes- 
sion, he selected, not that which was most con- 
genial to his own wish, but that which gave the 
fairest promise of enabling him to gratify his 
favourite passion. This, however, would be 
attaching too much weight to a circumstance in 
itself trivia], and which is of importance only as 
it influenced Park's future destiny. 

The first rudiments of his profession were 
acquired under the care of his future father-in- 
law, Mr Thomas Anderson, a respectable surgeon 
in Selkirk, to whom he was bound apprentice in 
his fifteenth year. In Mr Anderson he found 
both an able and a friendly teacher; and the 
attachments which Park soon formed with the 
members of his amiable family gave him a new 
home in the domestic circle with which he was to 
be still more intimately connected in after life. 
In this situation he continued for three years, 
during which he availed himself, both in private. 
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and by occasional attendance at the grammar 
school, of such opportunities as his leisure 
afforded to carry on his classical studies, and 
acquire some knowledge of mathematics. At the 
same time, Mr Anderson's practice, which was 
pretty extensive, gave his pupil the means of 
carrying on with great advantage his more imme- 
diately professional studies, and formed the best 
preparation for his deriving the full benefit of that 
course of medical study which is followed at our 
Universities. His apprenticeship being ended, in 
1789 he went to the University of Exlinburgh, at 
that time justly celebrated as an excellent medical 
school, and prosecuted, for three successive 
sessions, the usual course of medical study. 
Although, except in his mere choice of it as a 
profession, he never appears to have manifested 
much love for the healing art, he displayed in its 
acquisition his usual perseverance ; and was, if 
not an enthusiastic, by no means an unsuccessful 
student. He was particularly fond of botany, 
which at one time constituted the chief part of 
medical science, and which still forms an im- 
portant branch of medical education. This 
favourite study Park pursued with great ardour 
during the summer months which his vacations 
permitted him to spend in the country. A fortu- 
nate circumstance enabled him to gratify his 
predilection for a science, his acquaintance with 

b2 
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which proved eminently useful to him at a future 
period. His brother-in-law, Mr James Dickson, 
well known among botanists by his valuable work 
on plants of the genus Cryptogamia, and by his 
numerous contributions to the Transactions of 
the Linnaean Society, took young Park with him 
on a botanical tour which he made about this 
time through the Highlands of Scotland. In 
this interesting expedition the youthful student 
derived the greatest benefit from Mr Dickson's 
experience and superior science ; while, at the 
same time, he had the satisfaction of gratifying, 
in some degree, that passion for travelling which 
determined his future career. Under these 
circumstances he very naturally became an 
enthusiast in what had long been his favourite 
study ; and to his attachment to this fascinating 
pursuit he owed, in a great measure, the notice and 
friendship of Sir Joseph Banks, whose patronage 
he afterwards found of essential service. His 
companion, Mr Dickson, had already, and on the 
same account, attracted the attention of that dis- 
tinguished botanist. Born in a humble rank of 
life, he had, when a young man, gone up from 
Scotland to London ; and for some time worked 
as a gardener in the service of a nurseryman at 
Hammersmith. He afterwards lived for some 
years as gardener in several respectable families, 
and finally established himself in London as a 
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seedsman. Having always entertained an ardent 
passion for the study of botany, with which his pre- 
sent business, as well as his former occupation, was 
80 intimately connected, he took occasion to wait 
on Sir Joseph Banks, who had formerly seen him 
at Hammersmith, and taken some notice of him 
as an intelligent young man, of industrious habits 
and superior talents. Sir Joseph now received 
him with great kindness, encouraged him in his 
pursuits, and admitted him to the free use of his 
library, which contained the most complete 
collection on botany and natural history at that 
time in Britain. Of this valuable privilege Mr 
Dickson availed himself so successfully as, in a 
short time, to become distinguished among 
English botanists, and to contribute largely to 
the advancement of his favourite science. But 
his fondness for more intellectual pursuits did 
not tempt him to neglect his proper business as 
a seedsman ; on the contrary, he followed it to 
the close of his life with unremitting diligence, 
and with distinguished success. He lived on 
terms of intimacy and friendship with several of 
the most eminent scientific characters of the day ; 
and it was probably in the hope of his being able 
to avail himself of his brother-in-law's influence 
from his scientific connections, that Park, after 
having completed his medical studies at Edin- 
burgh, was induced to go to London in search of 
professional employment. In this ho^e Vj^ 
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not disappointed. Mr Dickson introduced his 
young friend to Sir Joseph Banks, by whose 
interest he was soon after appointed to the situa- 
tion of assistant surgeon in the Worcester East 
Indiaman. 

Thus commenced, between our traveller and 
Sir Joseph Banks, a connection which afterwards 
ripened into mutual esteem, and the warmest 
friendship. Park, indeed, was in general the 
party obliged ; but perhaps Sir Joseph had, on 
the whole, the greater reason to congratulate him- 
self on their acquaintance. He had the merit of 
having at once appreciated, and the satisfaction 
of having early patronized, a young man whose 
estimable qualities, and splendid discoveries, 
were soon to obtain for his name such distinction 
as to make it an honour to have possessed 
his friendship. The president of the Royal 
Society had indeed, on other grounds, a powerful 
claim to the respect and lasting admiration 
of his countrymen 5 but the ready patronage 
which he afforded to men of merit, and especially 
his marked and constant kindness to Mungo Park, 
will ever be remembered as an important element 
of his fame, and as creditable alike to his dis- 
crimination and liberality. It is to be regretted, 
that those who have raised themselves to the firs 
eminence in literature or science should no 
always follow so admirable an example, and leave 
selfish feelings and petty jealousies to those litth 
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minds which, being incapable of any nobler eflTort, 
are often tempted to seek a precarious reputation 
by trying to prevent others from rising above 
their own paltry level. 

The Worcester, in which Park had received 
his appointment of assistant surgeon, sailed for the 
East Indies in the month of February, 1792 ; and, 
after a voyage to Bencoolen, in the island of 
Sumatra, returned to England in the following 
year. In the course of his voyage. Park had 
availed himself of every opportunity of extending 
his acquaintance with natmral history. He added 
to his botanical collection several specimens^ of 
plants, which he afterwards presented to his bene- 
factor. Sir Joseph Banks ; and, on his return to 
England, he contributed to the Transactions of 
the Linnsean Society a description of eight new 
fishes from Sumatra, the fruit of his leisure hours 
during his stay on that coast. Indeed, it is 
sufficiently apparent, that such studies possessed 
a much greater degree of attraction for him than 
the regular business of his profession ; and the 
scientific circle into which he was now introduced 
by the kindness of Sir Joseph Banks, and in 
which he appears to have spent much of his time 
after his arrival from India, was calculated to 
confirm him in the preference which he had 
always given to the pursuits of natural science. 
Whether he had at this time actually resolved, at 
all hazards, to throw up his appointment in the 
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Company's service is not known ; but there can 
be little doubt that he was willing to exchange it 
for some more congenial employment, and that he 
was anxiously looking about for some situation in 
which he should no longer be fettered to the 
drudgeries of a profession which he never prac- 
tised without manifest reluctance. His wish was 
soon gratified. An enterprise was presented to 
his view, which, however uninviting to the gene- 
rality of men, was peculiarly well suited to a mind 
which blended an enthusiastic ardour of discovery, 
considerable scientific attainments, and habits of 
attentive observation, with decision, perseverance, 
temper, and intrepidity, such as have rarely met 
in any one individual. But before entering upon 
the most important era of Park's life, that which 
connects his name so honourably with the history 
of African discovery, it will be proper to advert 
shortly to the circumstances which have rendered 
this great continent so much an object of interest 
to Europeans, and led to those dangerous enter- 
prises of which it has long been the object. 

Though occupying in extent more than one 
half of the whole Eastern Continent, Africa was, 
for the most part, little known to the rest of the 
world, till the Arabs, and afterwards the Turks, 
carried their conquests and their creed into the 
heart of its barren deserts. The physical geo- 
graphy and moral condition of its central stat^ 
were, for many ages, altogether hid in obscurit 
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and even now are very partially known. The 
acquaintance with Africa possessed by the 
ancients was almost exclusively confined to the 
countries adjacent to the Mediterranean. With 
these, indeed, they had frequent intercourse both 
in peace and war ; but of the vast extent and 
internal geography of the Libyan continent, 
they had no certain knowledge. Even the coast, 
owing to the then imperfect state of navigation, 
had only been explored between the Pillars of 
Hercules and the south-eastern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf, till afler the establishment of the 
Roman power in Egypt, when the merchants of 
Alexandria, coasting along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, carried their commercial enterprise 
as far as the tenth degree of latitude south of the 
equator. It does not appear that they ever 
pushed their discoveries much beyond this ; for 
even at the time when Ptolemy wrote, Prasum, 
which the most eminent modem geographers' 
suppose to be Cape Delegado, was the extreme 
point with which their traders were acquainted. 
The navigation along the western coast was 
either unattempted, or soon relinquished, in con- 
sequence of the terror inspired by the mountain 
waves of the Atlantic beating on a barbarous and 
dangerous coast. Indeed, as their course must 
necessarily have been close along shore, not 
daring, with their imperfect knowledge of naviga- 
tion, to stand out to sea, the voyage might justly 
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be considered as all but impracticable. It is true^ 
that Herodotus informs us, on the authority of the 
Egyptian priests, that some Phoenician navigators, 
employed by Pharaoh Necho, proceeding by the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, circumnavigated 
the African continent ; and, in the course of three 
years, returned to Egypt by the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Mediterranean. This account, 
however, was received by the ancients as fabulous, 
owing to some circumstances, which, with our 
present information, seem to confirm its truth. 
Among other wonders, the navigators asserted, 
that during part of their voyage they saw the sun 
on their right hand, that is, to the north, which 
must necessarily have been the case while thej 
were south of the equator ; but which, accordin/ 
to the belief then prevalent of the figure of tb 
earth, and of general astronomy, appeared of itsc 
sufficient to throw discredit on the whole of tl 
expedition and its alleged discoveries. 

Whether or not this voyage ever really took pla 
it is certain, that from it the ancient geograpl 
gathered little information as to the extent, iBtg 
and character of the African continent. Imper 
however, as was their acquaintance with 
coast, their knowledge of the interior was 
more limited. Beyond those kingdoms i 
southern confines skirted the Great Desert 
conceived all was a sandy plain, altogether J 
sable, parched up with heat intolerable U 
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but abundantly peopled with every species of 
monster which their imaginations could conceive. 
It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding this general 
ignorance in regard to the kingdoms of central 
Africa, their knowledge of the existence and the 
true course of the Niger should have been more 
accurate than that possessed by the most eminent 
of our modem geographers till within a very few 
years, when the discoveries of Park finally settled 
this long disputed point. 

Herodotus, the great father of profane history, 
gives an account of certain travellers belonging to 
the country of the Nasamones, comprehending part 
of the modem Tripoli and Barca, who, proceeding 
in a westerly direction till they had passed the 
sandy desert, saw a great river flowing eastward. 
This the historian conjectured to be the Nile ; but, 
since the discoveries of Park, it has generally 
been supposed to be the Joliba, which still later 
discoveries have identified with the Quorra. On 
the banks of this river they saw many populous 
towns, and particularly one very large city, to 
which they were carried by the natives, and 
which answers to the description given by modem 
travellers of Timbuctoo. The country is described 
as being inhabited by little black men, much 
addicted to necromancy ; in this, as well as in 
other features of their character, corresponding 
exactly with our knowledge of the native popula- 
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tion of Nigritia at the present day.* Pliny, 
agreeing with Herodotus as to its easterly direction 

* In the Quarter^ Review for July, 1829, there is an 
attempt to prove that the river mentioned by Herodotus, 
and afterwards by Pliny, was in Mauritania, and was 
either the Tafilet or the Ad-judi. The learned writer 
denies that the ancients had any knowledge of Africa 
south of the Sahaara, and asserts, that the Nasamonean 
travellers could not have proceeded beyond Barbary. I 
confess, that the reviewer's reasoning, though ingenious, 
is to me not satisfactory, and that his theory appears less 
probable than that which places the ancient Niger in our 
modem Nigritia. Herodotus's words are, ** Tovg nnuus 
Stet^i rf »6tt ffirtotfft \» \\n^TVft,tv9Vs }f mu ra ir^cara fitv ita rut 
htH9fAtvns* tetvTfiv ^f ^/i^f A^avrcf, U ntv fin^mha »<^txi96eu' \* 

9§Xkn0i iiftf^i i^Vf** x.r.X. ** The young men having 
supplied themselves with water and provisions, first of all 
passed tiirough the inhabited country, which, having tra 
versed, they came to the region of wild beasts. Fror 
this they proceeded through the desert, travelling towar 
the west ; and, having crossed a vast sandy country, ar 
after many days, they saw," &c. It has been objecte 
that the course here taken, «r^«f Z*^v^** an/Mv, would hs 
brought the Nasamonean travellers, not to Timbuc 
and the Niger, but to some of the rivers in Mauritai 
But it is to be observed, in the first place, that it was < 
after entering the desert that they are said to have 
oeeded in this westerly direction : in the second p 
that it must have been impossible for them without a 
pass to ascertain exactly what was west ; and, in the 
place. Lieutenant Colonel Leake has shewn, in a 
read before the Geographical Society, that by proc 
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and termination in the Nile, traces this river from 
lower Mauritania in a somewhat fimcifiil cour»e, 
and describes it as sometimes rolling over the 
parched desert in a majestic stream, and again 
hiding its waters beneath the sand, but still con* 
tinning its onward progress till it joined the great 
father of waters in Upper Egypt. He also makes 
it the boundary between the Africans and the 
Ethiopians. Pomponius Mela, acknowledging at 
the same time that a great part of its course was 
still unknown, has given, upon the whole, the 
most correct account of the Niger ; which he 
describes as flowing from west to east till it reaches 
the centre of the continent, when its farther pro- 
gress becomes uncertain. The great geographers 
Strabo and Ptolemy, throw very little light upon 
this interesting but obscure question. But meagre 
and unsatis&ctory as the notices left us by the 
ancients on this subject certainly are, they all 
appear to agree in one very important point, 
namely, in giving their Gir, or Niger, a course 
from the west eastward, which Park, during his 
first journey, actually ascertained to be its course 
for upwards of three hundred miles of its progress. 

west-south-west, that is, in a direction not more south 
than half way between west and south-west, from Bilma, 
whence they are supposed to have started, the travellers 
might have arrived at the Niger ; and he concludes, that 
the city to which they were carried could have been no 
other than Timbuctoo. 
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The Arab writers, however, who might be ex- 
pected to have more accurate iDformation, from 
the circumstance of their couutrymen, soon after 
the adoption of their religion in Egypt and along 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, having 
frequent intercourse with the natives of central 
Africa, ascribed to the Niger an opposite course 
from that given it by Herodotus, and made it 
flow westward. Edrisi, one of their most cele- 
brated geographers, Abul-feda, and Leo Africanus, 
a Moor of Grenada, have all countenanced this 
error, though it is not improbable that they con- 
founded the Niger with the Senegal, which does 
in reality flow in this direction, and has its 
source not far from that of the former ; and their 
authority, no doubt, contributed principally to 
the general prevalence of the error concerning the 
course of the Niger among modem European 
writers on geography, with the single exception of 
lyAnville. This distinguished geographer appears 
to have paid great attention to the obscure subject 
of African rivers, and to have been greatly assisted 
by the accounts which were transmitted, from 
time to time, by his countrymen at Fort St 
Joseph, a French settlement on the upper 
Senegal. It is not a little astonishing, that such 
obvious sources of information as the European 
settlements on many parts of the coast and great 
rivers of Africa, should have contributed so very 
little to our knowledge of its internal geography. 
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The Portuguese, so early as the fifteenth century, 
had succeeded in opening a communication with 
the natives of the west coast as far south as the 
mouth of the Zaire, or Congo ; and the English 
and the French soon after established factories on 
the Gambia and Senegal. These nations appear 
to have been satisfied, with carrying on their 
intercourse with the people of the interior by 
means of the native traders and slave merchants, 
who, at certain seasons, visited the coast It is 
true, the governments of France and England 
made some feeble efforts, the former by the 
Senegal, and the latter by the Gambia, to reach 
Timbuctoo, the great mart of African commerce ; 
but these attempts, inadequately supported, and 
soon abandoned, served no other purpose than* 
by their failure, to discourage that spirit of 
adventure which in so many other regions of the 
globe had been crowned with success. As for the 
Portuguese, their principal attempts to penetrate 
into the interior of Africa were directed with the 
view of ascertaining the locality of Prester John's 
dominions, and of opening a correspondence 
between that somewhat apocryphal potentate and 
the see of Rome ; but, having failed in this 
laudable attempt, they quietly settled down on 
the coast in the capacity of traders, leaving the 
interior of Africa still a blank in modem 
geography. 

But the spirit of adventure, though it had 
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long (Numbered, was not yet extinct, especially 
in England, where, towards the close of the last 
century, a few private individuals had the 
courage to renew the attempt which the most 
powerful governments in Europe had abandoned 
in despair. In the year 1788, an association was 
formed in London by a few wealthy and public 
spirited gentlemen, for the purpose of pro- 
moting discovery in Africa. This society, well 
known under the name of the African Association, 
and now incorporated with the Geographical 
Society, numbered on the list of its most active 
members, several gentlemen of eminent scientific 
attainments ; among others, Major Rennell, and 
Sir Joseph Banks, who were sufficiently alive to 
the importance of ascertaining the actual course 
and final termination of the Niger, judging rightly, 
that this river, should it be found to communicate 
with the sea, might be the means of establishing 
an advantageous commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and the uncivilized natives of cen- 
tral Africa. 

Their first attempt at investigating this 
subject was by the way of Egypt, through 
which Mr John Ledyard undertook to penetrate 
to the Niger, proceeding from Cairo to Senaar, 
and thence travelling westward over the unex- 
plored African continent. This indefatigable, 
but eccentric traveller, possessed at least one 
qualification for such an enterprise, for he pro- 
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* fessed an utter disregard of every thing in the 
shape of personal eomfort. He was, besides, 
inured to every variety of climate, and was pos- 
sessed with a restless passion for seeing strange 
lands, which made travelling to him the very 
business of life; but in the nobler and equally 
indispensable qualities of patience and foresight 
he was signally deficient. He advanced only as 
far as Cairo, where, meeting with an unexpected 
disappointment in the delay of the caravan with 
which he was to have proceeded on his journey, he 
fretted himself into a bilious fever, which shortly 
after terminated his brief career. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Lucas, who proceeded only five 
days' journey to the south of Tripoli. The next 
adventurer was Major Houghton, who, in 1791, 
attempted the discovery of the Niger from the 
western coast. He ascended the Gambia to 
Pisania, and, proceeding in a northerly direction 
towards the Sahaara, or Great Desert, was treach- 
erously plundered by the Moors who accompanied 
him, and died at Jarra, where bis fate was after- 
wards ascertained by Park in following nearly 
the same route, and the spot pointed out where 
he had perished. 

Such is a very brief sketch of what had been 
attempted in African discovery with reference to 
the Niger, when Park returned from his voyage 
to India in 1793. Of the course and termination 
of that mysterious river nothing was known with 
certainty. Vague cou^eclxne^ ^wwv^%.^ wv '^m^ 
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unsatisfactory and conflicting statements of native 
traders, was all that could hitherto be hazarded 
on these interesting points. With this, how- 
ever, the African Association was unwilling 
to rest satisfied. Though unfortunate in their 
former attempts, these public spirited gentlemen 
were so far from relinquishing their object, that, 
upon receiving intelligence of Major Houghton's 
fate, they immediately began to look out for some 
fit person to succeed him in his dangerous enter- 
prise. « At this moment Mungo Park presented 
himself. 

On making the necessary inquiries, the gentle- 
men of the Association had reason to be well 
satisfied with Park's qualifications for the enter- 
prise on which he was so eager to embark. His 
intelligence, enthusiasm, and youthful vigour, 
were powerful recommendations in his favour ; 
his constitution was already, in some measure 
seasoned for a tropical climate by his India? 
voyage ; and his knowledge of medicine seeme 
to promise additional security for the preservatic 
of his own health, and a ready passport to t^ 
gratitude and respect of the ignorant nativ 
His ofier was accordingly accepted, and f 
necessary arrangements made for enabling I 
to proceed to Africa. The motives wl: 
prompted him to engage in an enterprise 
dangerous, and the feelings with which he < 
tempiatcd its doubtful issue, are very simply 
beautifully described in his own narrative : 
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had a passionate desire," he says, << to examine into 
the productions of a country so little known ; and 
to become experimentally acquainted with the 
modes of life and character of the natives. I 
knew that I was able to bear fatigue ; and I relied 
on my youth, and the strength of my constitution, 
to preserve me from the effects of the climate. 
The salary which the Committee allowed was 
sufficiently large, and I made no stipulation for 
future reward. If I should perish in my journey, 
I was willing that my hopes and expectations 
should perish with me ; and if I should succeed 
in rendering the geography of Africa more 
familiar to my countrymen, and in opening to 
their ambition and industry new sources of wealth 
and new channels of commerce, I knew that I 
was in the hands of men of honour, who would 
not fail to bestow that remuneration, which my 
successful services should appear to them to merit," 
Such sentiments, considering the certain danger 
to which he was about to expose himself, the 
slender chance of success, and the distant pros- 
pect of personal reward, furnish a remarkable 
proof of that singular intrepidity and disin- 
terestedness, which were afterwards so con- 
spicuous in the character of the great African 
traveller. But neither Park himself, nor his 
employers, could have foreseen the unrivalled 
eminence as a traveller which he was so soon to 
attain ; and that it was chiefly in connection with 
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his name, that the African Association should be 
remembered by posterity. 

Notwithstanding the friendly eflPorts of Sir 
Joseph Banks, who exerted himself to expedite 
the preparations for his departure, a considerable 
time elapsed before Park could leave England. 
It was at first proposed that he should accompany 
the newly appointed Consul at Senegambia, Mr 
James Willis ; but that gentleman's appointment 
being afterwards rescinded by Government, Park 
obtained a letter of recommendation to Dr Laidlcy, 
a resident at Pisania, an English factory on the 
Grambia, together with a letter of credit on the 
8ame gentleman for £200 ; and sailed from Ports- 
mouth in the brig Endeavour, a vessel trading to 
the Grambia for bees wax and ivory, on the 
22d day of May, 1795. 
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Park's instructions were, that on his arrival in 
Africa, <* he should pass on to the river Nigtf^ 
either by the way of Bambouk, or by such other 
route as should be found most convenient ; that 
he should ascertain the course, and, if possible, 
the rise and termination of that river ; that he 
should use his utmost exertions to visit the prin- 
cipal towns or cities in its neighbourhood, parti* 
cularly Timbuctoo and Houssa;* and that he 
should be afterwards at liberty to return to 
£urope, either by the way of the Gambia, or by 
such other route as, under all the then existing 
circumstances of his situation and prospects, 
should appear to him to be most advisable." 

* It has since been ascertained that there is no town of 
this name. Houssa, or Haussa, is the name of a territory. 
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On the 4th of June, the Endeavour came in 
sight of Africa, and on the 2l8t, after a pleasant 
voyage of thirty days, anchored at Jillifree, a 
town on the northern bank of the Grambia, where 
she remained for two days ; and afterwards pro- 
ceeded up the river to Jonkakonda, where she 
was to take in part of her lading. Here Park 
received a visit from Dr Laidley, to whom he 
had despatched a messenger to intimate his 
arrival, and received from him a pressing invita- 
tion to spend his time at his house till a favour- 
able opportunity should occur of prosecuting his 
journey. The invitation was readily accepted, 
and a few hours easy' riding brought them to 
Pisania, where our traveller soon found himself 
comfortably (domesticated in the family of his 
hospitable countryman. But Park was not bom 
for a life of ease : the leisure which he now 
enjoyed he devoted to the acquisition of the 
Mandingo tongue, which is in general use in 
this part of Africa, and, indeed, b almost univei 
saHy understood, being the language of commei 
cial intercourse between the inhabitants of th 
interior and the native traders on the coast. H 
also frequently conversed with the Slatees, c 
free black merchants, who came with slaves froi 
the interior for the European market, an 
endeavoured to obtain from them such inform 
tion as might be usefril in directing his fut 
course ; but he found their accounts too va 
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and contradictory to entitle them to much credit 
On one point only they all agreed, namely, in 
earnestly dissuading him from prosecuting his 
journey into the interior ; but this only made him 
the more anxious to ascertain the truth from his 
own personal observation. Soon after his arrival 
at Pisania he was attacked by the fever to which 
Europeans are usually subject on their arrival in 
tropical climates, in consequence of his having 
imprudently exposed himself to the night dew, in 
observing an eclipse of the moon, for the purpose 
of determining the longitude of the place. This 
confined him to the house during the greater 
part of August. His recovery was slow ; and on 
the 10th of September he suffered a relapse, in 
consequence of having overheated kimself in one 
of his botanical rambles. The fever, however, 
was less violent than before* and the skill and 
attention of Dr Laidley soon perfected his 
recovery. 

During his convalescence, and through the 
remaining part of the rainy season, he had an 
opportunity of making himself acqusdnted, in some 
measive, with the laws and manners of the 
different tribes which border on the Gambia* 
These are chiefly the Feloops, Yaloffs, Foulahs, 
and Mandingoes. The first he describes as 
implacable in their resentments, but grateful for 
kindness, and remarkable for fidelity to their 
trust; the Yaloffs are active and warlike; the 

D 
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FoalahB lire fbnd of peaoe, and chiefly dc 
themselves to agriculture and a pastoral life ; 
the Mandingoes, who are by far the most i 
€rous class, are also, generally speaking, the 
fociable, intelligent, and industrious of all 
Batives of this part of Africa. The great 1 
of the people, he found, were Pagans ; bul 
Mahommedansy having the advantage of a wr 
language, had generally obtained that influ 
in aH matt^v of importance, which eduo 
possesses over ignorance. He accordingly fo 
that the Koran and its commentators were al: 
universally had recourse to for the purpos 
settling all disputes in matters of civil r 
" This frequency of appeal,** he remarks ii 
Travels, " to written laws, with which the P 
natives are necessarily unacquainted, has g 
rise in their palavers to (what I little expects 
find in AfHea) professional advocates, ot 
pounders of the law, who are allowed to ap 
and to plead fbr pUuntiff or defendant, ftuc 
the same manner as counsel in the law court 
Great Britain. They are Mahommedan Neg 
who have made, or affect to have made, the 
of the Prophet their peculiar study ; and, if I 
judge firom their harangues, which I freqoi 
attended, I believe that in the forensic quali 
tions of procrastination and cavil, and the iu 
confounding and perplexing a cause, they an 
always surpassed by the ablest pleaders in £« 
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While I was at Pbania a cause was heard which 
furnished the Mahommedan lawyers with an admir* 
able opportunity of displaying their professional 
dexterity* The case was this : an ass, belonging 
to a SerawooUi Negro^ (a native of an interior 
country near the river Senegal^) had broke into a 
field of com belonging to one of the Mandingo 
inhabitants^ and destroyed great part of it. The 
Mandingo having caught the animal in his field> 
inunediately drew his knife and cut its throat. 
The SerawooUi thereupon called KjpalaveTy (or^ in 
European terms, braughi an acttoHf) to recover 
damages for the loss of his beast, on which he set 
a high value. The defendant confessed he had 
killed the ass, but pleaded a set off^ insisting that 
the loss he had sustained by the ravage in his 
com, was equal to the sum demanded for the 
animal. To ascertain this fact was the point at 
issue, and the learned advocates contrived to 
puzzle the cause^ in such a manner, that, after a 
hearing of three days, the court broke up without 
coming to any determination upon it; and a 
second palaver was, I suppose, thought neces- 
sary." 

But, notwithstanding this genius fbr litigatioD, 
Park found the Mandingoes a mild and well dis- 
posed race; and his favourable idea of their 
character was confirmed by his future intercourse 
with them in his joumey into the interior, where 
many of them were to be found carrying <m a 
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successfiil traffic^ and where their language was 
pretty generally understood. 

About the beginning of October, the rainy 
season, so unhealthy in tropical countries, being 
how over, our traveller began to prepare for his 
journey into the interior. He accordingly wrote 
to Dr Laidley, who was then at Jonkakonda, to 
ascertain when the first KaffUOf or caravan, was 
to leave Gambia, intending to join it ; but on re- 
ceiving information that this event was uncertain, 
and understanding farther, that the Slatees gene- 
rally were averse to his purpose, he resolved to 
proceed without delay. He accordingly com- 
pleted his preparations with the assistance of his 
hospitable entertainer, Dr Laidley, and left 
Pisania on the 2d of December. He was accom- 
panied by a negro servant, who acted as his inter- 
preter, and a young slave, called Demba, belonging 
to Dr Laidley. Park had purchased a horse for his 
own use, and a couple of asses for his interpreter 
and servant. His baggage consisted chiefly of a 
small store of provisions, some beads, amber, and 
tobacco, a few changes of linen, an umbrella, a 
pocket sextant, a magnetic compass, a thermo- 
meter, two fowling pieces, and two pairs of pistols. 
Before setting out, his party was increased by 
two Serawoolli traders, a Mahommedan, travelling 
to Bambarra, and a negro blacksmith, a native 
of Kasson, who volunteered their company f 
far as they intended respectively to procee 
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Dr Laidley, abo, with some of his friends and 
domestics* accompanied him for the first two days 
of his journey, and then bade him an affectionate 
farewell, never expecting to see him more. 

Park, now entirely thrown upon his own 
resources^ must have reflected, with some anxiety^ 
on the arduous nature of the enterprise in which 
he was engaged. Hitherto* he had been cheered 
by the presence and sympathy of his countrymen i 
men, whose feelings, habits, and prejudiced, were In 
accordance with his own, and who were thereftwrd 
qualified to appreciate the motives of his journey^ 
and disposed to take aU interest in its successful 
issue 3 he now found himself alone in a stirangtf 
and barbarous country, where his religion^ 
language, habits, and even complexion, made hiiu 
an object of curiosity aUd suspicion, and might 
probably expose him to ill usage and opeli 
hostility. On the other hand, the novelty of th<i 
situation had irresiidtible charms for an ardent add 
enterprising spirit, buoyed up with the hope of 
making new diJtooverieSy and of opening a way 
for the extension of eoiUmerce^ and the blessings 
of civilization, aiHong k people who had hitherto 
been denied the privileges and almost the name 
of humanity. 

The journey commenced under favourable 
auspices. At the first village where they 
slept, the Slatee to whom it belonged thought 
so highly of the honour done him by Park's 
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visit, that he presented him with a bullock, 
which was immediately killed, and part of it 
prepared for supper. But he soon began to 
find, that the Africans generally were by no 
means disposed to act on the principle, that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. The 
very next morning, as he was riding along, medi- 
tating on the uncertunties of his situation, he 
was suddenly roused from his reverie by a troop 
of people, who came running up to him, and, 
having stopped the asses, insisted on his returning 
with them to pay his respects, and the usual cus- 
toms, to the King of Walli. It was in vain that 
he told them, that as traffic was not the object of 
his journey, he ought not to be subjected to a tax 
like the native traders : they turned a deaf ear to 
his reasonings ; and, as they were more numerous 
than his attendants, and extremely clamorous, he 
found it prudent to satisfy their demands by 
giving them four bars * of tobacco for the king's 
use; after which he was permitted to proceed 
upon his journey. On the following day he 
passed Kootacunda, the last town of Walli ; and 
next day, at noon, arrived at Medina, the capital 
of the King of WooUi's dominions. This Idng- 

* A bar is properly a bar of iron of a certain weight, 
used in Africa as a standard of value, and thus the term 
applied to rum, tobacco, &c. means a quantity of that 
particular commodity equal in vcihie to a bar of iron. A 
bar of any kind of merchandise is equal to about two 
sbiUings sterling. 
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dom IS not of great extent, but the soil is fertile, 
and the general appearance of the country 
agreeable, rising occasionally into gentle acclivi- 
ties, which are richly wooded, and containing 
many thriving villages in the intermediate valleys. 
The inhabitants are Mandingoes, and are divided 
into two great sects, the Mahommedans, or 
JBushreenSf and the Kafirs^ or unbelievers. The 
iCafir, or Pagan, popidation is the more nume- 
rous, and they have the government in their own 
hands. The capital, Medina, Park describes as 
being a place of considerable extent, containing 
nearly one thousand houses, and it is fortified, 
after the African fashion, with mud walls, and an 
outward fence of pointed stakes. Here he was 
very favourably received by king Jatta, a vene- 
rable old man, of whom honourable mention had 
been made by a former traveller. Major Houghton. 
Park found him seated on a mat before the door 
of his hut, while a number of men and women, 
arranged on each side of him, were singing and 
clapping their hands. The traveller, having been 
previously warned that he must not presume to 
shake hands with him, this being deemed too 
great a liberty for strangers, saluted him respect- 
fully, and requested permission to pass through 
his territories to Bondou. The aged monarch 
graciously replied, that he not only granted this 
permission, but would also offer up prayers for 
his safety. In return for this mark of royal 
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condescensiony one of Park's sable attendants b^an 
to singy or rather to roar^ an Arabic song, at 
every pause of which the king himself, and all 
the people present, struck their hands against 
their foreheads^ and, with devout and affecting 
solemnity, joined in a harmonious amen. The 
king farther told him that he would provide him 
with a guide, who should conduct him safely to 
the frontier of his kingdom* Such was the cha- 
racter of Park's first introduction at an African 
court, and his reception was sufficiently favourable 
to encourage him in the hope that he should 
encounter no insuperable obstacle to his progress 
from the native princes. In the evening he sent 
king Jatta an order on Dr Laidley for three 
gallons of rum, and| in return, received a present 
of provisions. 

Park had now frequent opportunities of studying 
the African character, both in the behaviour of his 
attendants and in the manners of the villagers, 
with whom he daily came in contact. He found 
the natives, upon the whole, mUd, hospitable, and 
gay hearted, but ridiculously attached to every 
species of superstitious observance which their 
own fears, or the cunning of their priests, could 
invent. Charms, or amulets, called sc^hiesy were 
every where in great request. These consisted 
merely of a verse from the Koran, written on a 
scrap of paper, and worn as a charm against the 
bite of serpents, the arrows of the enemy, bodily 
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disease, and all kinds of evil fortune. Park him- 
self had afterwards, in circumstances of extreme 
distress, occasion to avail himself of the credulity 
of the natives in this respect ; and, no doubt, had 
he been unprincipled enough to follow it as a pro- 
fession, he might have realized a little fortune by 
the practice ; for in all parts of Africa the saphies 
t)f a white man are held in special estimation. To 
their dread of supernatural evils, and their anxiety 
to guard against them by superstitious obser- 
vances and idle charms, stands forth in fevourable 
relief that love of dance and song, and social 
festivity, by which the negro character is parti- 
cularly distinguished. An eminent poet of our 
own country is said to have performed the tour of 
Europe with no other means of supporting him- 
self than he derived from his Germ;^ flute. It is 
probable, that the same instrument would have 
secured for him a still more hospitable reception 
among the light hearted natives of Africa, who 
are passionately fond of music, and ever ready to 
obey its joyful summons. Even the slave, 
smarting from the lash, or bowed down with the 
burden imposed by his unfeeling task-master, 
forgets his pain, and shakes off his weariness when 
he sees preparations made for his favourite dance. 
A musician is, at all times, a welcome guest in a 
village, and his arrival is invariably the signal of 
a holyday to young and old. The sirring many 
too, is a personage of great importance, and his 
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office is deemed of much dignity in the court 
every petty prince. It is tme, he often fiills t*^,^ 
offices of court jester, genealogist, and story teLl^^r 
in commendam with his avowed calling, and, like 
other great pluralists, he may derive no smalL 
part of his importance from this unconscionable^ 
monopoly. In none of his capacities^ however,^ 
can he be said to hold a sinecure : on the con-^ 
trary, he has to keep his various talents in con- 
stant exercise for the amusement of hb master 
and his court, which, in Africa, generally implies 
all of his subjects who may choose to approach, 
or who can find room to squeeze themselves into, 
the royal hut Story telling, in particular, is a 
favourite amusement among the Negroes; and 
Park's attendants frequently enlivened a weary 
march, or i^jelieved the hour while they were 
cooking their provisions, with tales, which some- 
times reminded him of those which have such 
charms for childhood in the Arabian Nights^ 
Entertainments^ though he describes them as 
being generally of a more ludicrous cast. Perhaps 
they were not unfrequently used, as in mcnre 
civilized countries, for the purpose of conveying 
a moral, or as a vehicle for malicious wit and 
satire. To this latter class seems to belong the 
following, which Park quotes as an abridged 
specimen of AfHcan story telling :— * 

<< Many years ago (said the relator,) the people 
of Doomasansa (a town on the Gambia) were 
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much annoyed by a lion, that oaqie every night, 
and took away some of their cattle. By continuing 
his depredations, the people were at length so much 
enraged, that a party of them resolved to go and 
hunt the monster. They accordingly proceeded 
in search of the common enemy, which they found 
concealed in a thicket ; and immediately firing 
at him, were lucky enough to wound him in sudi 
a manner, that, in sjHringing from the thicket 
towards the people, he fell down among the grass, 
and was imable to rise. The animal, however, 
manifested such appearance of vigour, that 
nobody cared to approach him singly; and a 
consultation was held, concerning the properest 
means of taking him alive ; a circumstance, it 
was said, which, while it furnished undeniable 
proof of their prowess, would turn out to great 
advantage, it being resolved to convey him to the 
coast, and sell him to the Europeans. While 
some persons proposed one plan, and some 
another, an old man offered a scheme. This was 
to strip the roof of a house of its thatch, and to 
carry the bamboo frame, (the pieces of which are 
well secured together by thongs,) and throw it 
over the lion. If, in approaching him, he should 
attempt to spring upon them, they had nothing 
to do but to let down the roof upon themselves, 
and fire at the lion through the rafters. 

** This proposition was approved and adopted. 
The thatch was taken from the roof of a hut, and 
the lion-hunters, supportm^ \3ftft ^?iSc«NR.^ TssssR^fes^ 
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courageously to the field of battle ; each person 
carrying a gun in one hand, and bearing his share 
of the roof on the opposite shoulder. In this 
manner they approached the enemy ; but the 
beast had by this time recovered his strength ; 
and such was the fierceness of his countenance, 
that the hunters, instead of proceeding any 
farther, thought it prudent to provide for their 
own safety, by covering themselves with the roof. 
Unfortunately, the lion was too nimble for them : 
for, making a spring while the house was setting 
down, both the beast and his pursuers were 
caught in the same cage, and the lion devoured 
them at his leisure, to the astonishment and 
mortification of the people of Doomasansa; at 
which place it is dangerous, even at this day, to 
tell the story ; for it is become the subject of 
laughter and derision in the neighbouring coun* 
tries, and nothing will enrage an inhabitant of that 
town so much as desiring him to catch a lion alive." 
Instead of proceeding due eastward. Park, on 
leaving Medina, pursued a north*easterly course 
towards the kingdom of Bondou. Between 
Woolli and Bondou he had to cross a wilderness 
of two days' journey. The uncertainty of being 
able to procure water here obliged him to hire 
three elephant hunters, who should act in the 
double capacity of guides and water carriers 
Before leaving Koojar, the frontier town of Woolli, 
he was invited by the inhabitants to be present at 
a wrestJjDg match, or neobering, as it is called, a 
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favourite exhibition among the Mandingoes. The 
spectators arranged themselves in a circle, leaving 
the intermediate space for the wrestlers, who 
were active young men, accustomed from their 
infancy to this exercise. They were stripped of 
their clothing, with the exception of a short pair 
of drawers, and, having anointed their skins with 
oil, or shea butter,* they crept forward on all fours, 
occasionally extending a hand, and parrying an 
attack, till at length one of them sprang forward 
and caught his rival by the knee. There was now 
some scope for the display of dexterity and judg- 
ment, but the contest was generally decided by 
superior strength ; and Park, who, as a Scottish 
Borderer, was well qualified to judge of this 
manly exercise, gives it as his opinion, that few 
Europeans would have been able to cope with the 
conqueror. The combatants were animated by 
the music of a drum, and the contest, which was 
seldom attended with any more serious conse- 
.quences than a few bruises, uniformly ended in 
the spectators joining in a dance. The sports of 
Woolli present a fevourable contrast to the brutal 
practice of boxing and gouging, which Captain 
Qapperton describes as prevalent in Bornou, 
Where it is always attended with mutilation and 
loss of life, t 

* A species of butter, expressed from the nut of the 
Shea tree, 
t See I}enham and Clapperton^s Travels, 

E 
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Having traversed the intermediate wilderness 
between Woolli and Bondou, where his attendants 
were under continual apprehension of being 
attacked by banditti^ Park arrived at Tallika, the 
frontier town of the latter, which is chiefly 
inhabited by wealthy Foulahs, professing the 
Mahommedan religion. Here he took up his 
residence with the ofl^oer appointed by the King 
of Bondou to watch the arrival of caravans, and 
engaged him, by the promise of five bars, to 
accompany him to Fatteconda, the capital. Here, 
also, he had an opportunity of writing to his 
friend, Dr Laidley, by the master of a Kaffila, 
bound for the Gambia. On the following day 
his Serawoolli fellow travellers took leave of him 
with many prayers for his safety ; and the same 
evening he arrived at a village where his com- 
panion, the blacksmith, had some relations, 
where he rested for two days. On resuming their 
journey they experienced some delay in conse- 
quence of one of the asses proving refractory. 
This threatened to be a serious inconvenience ; 
but the Negroes soon rendered him tractable by 
a very curious though simple method. Having 
eut a forked stick, they put the forked part into 
the animal's mouth like the bit of a iMidle, and 
then tied the smaller parts above his head, leaving 
the lower portion of sufficient length to strike 
against the ground if he should attempt to put 
his head down. This proved effectual : the ass, 
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after a little practice, took care to hold his head 
sufficiently high to prevent the stick fix>m striking 
against the stones or roots of trees> which ex- 
perience taught him would give a severe ihock to 
his teeth. This contrivance produced a ludicrous 
appearance, but its good effects were apparent, 
and it was very generally adopted by the native 
traders, assed being in Africa almost exdusivdy 
used for the conveyance of gobds* 

As he proceeded on his journey, the travdler 
b^an to sufier severely from that system of pil- 
lage and shameless be^ng which prevails ovar 
the whole of Africa* The gentler sex particularly 
distinguished themselves by their vehement im- 
portunities, and sometimes by proceeding to open 
violence^ tearing away such portions of his 
garments as suited their fancy, and cutting the 
metal buttons from his boy's clothes. At Bu^;el 
a hasty flight was his only means of protecting 
his property fi^m the hands of these fair 
despoilers. Crossing the Faleme river, he came 
to a village, where he met with a Moorish 
shereef who had seen Major Houghton, and from 
whom he received some intelligence of the fiite of 
that unfortunate traveller; in return for whieh 
Pftrk gave him a few sheets of paper, which he 
had greatly coveted for the purpose of writing 
saphies. On the same day he entered Fatteconda, 
the capital of Bondou. His arrival was no sooner 
known than he received a message to attend at 
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court ; and, as he had heard very un&vourable 
accounts of the King of Bondou, especially in 
regard to his treatment of Major Houghton, he 
deemed it prudent to pave his way to royal &vour 
by a present of some gunpowder, amber, tobacco, 
and his umbrella. He also took the precaution of 
wearing his best blue coat, to save it in case his 
baggage should be searched. The king received 
him very graciously, and expressed much satis- 
faction with the present made to him. He was at 
first very incredulous about the professed object of 
the stranger's journey, but on the latter expressing 
his readiness to subject his baggage to inspection, 
he was satisfied. When Park was about to take 
leave, the king stopped him, and began a long 
preamble in praise of white men, extolling their 
great wealth and good dispositions. He next 
proceeded to an eulogium on the traveller's blue 
coat, admiring particularly the yellow buttons, 
and ended by entreating Park to make him a 
present of it, assuring him, for his consolation 
under its loss, that he himself would wear it on all 
public occasions, and inform all who saw it of the 
donor's liberality to him. Park, wisely foreseeing 
that the royal beggar would probably make no 
scruple of obtaining by force what he was willinf 
to receive as a giil, made a virtue of necessity, aac 
laid his coat at his majesty's feet. In return, b 
received a great quantity of provisions, and ma^ 
civilities fi-om the delighted prince. He y 
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afterwai^ admitted into the seraglio^ the king's 
women having expressed great curiosity to see 
him. They were in number about ten or twelve, 
most of them young and handsome, and wearing 
ornaments of gold and amber^ They rallied him, 
with much gayety and good humour^ on the 
whiteness of his skin and the prominence of his 
nose, insisting tiiat both were artificial; the 
former produced when he was an infant by dip- 
ping him in milk ; and, with regard to the latter, 
they supposed it had been pinched every day 
till it had acquired its present unnatural and 
unsightly conformation. Park, in return to 
these observations, paid them compliments on 
African beauty, praising the glossy jet of their 
skins, and the seemliness of their flat noses ; but 
they told him that honey mouth (flattery) was not 
esteemed in Bondou* They, however, presented 
him with a jar of honey and some fish, and he 
thought he could perceive that flattery was not at 
all unacceptable to these sable beauties any more 
than to the rest of their sex. At partings the king 

8ve him five dradmis of gold, not so much, as 
observed, for the value of the present, as in 
.token of friendship, and added the ferther civility 
of declining to examine his baggage. 

After leaving Fatteoonda, it was found necessary 
to continue their journey only by night, the 
country between that and the kingdom of Kajaaga 

being so noted for its inhospitality, as to make 

e2 
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travelling in open day extremely dangerous. 
Kiyaaga, or, as it is called by the French, Grallam, 
is inhabited by SerawooUies, a race of men very 
different from the Mandingoes and Foulahs, 
through whose country Park's route had hitherto 
lain. The latter are rather tawny than black, 
and, in many respects, closely resemble the 
Moors ; the SerawooUies are jet black, and, in all 
respects, are identified with the Negro aborigines. 
They are a trading people, and in their inter- 
course with Europeans have maintained a better 
character for fair dealing than their countrymen 
on the Gambia. At Joag, the frontier town of 
Kajaaga, Park was hospitably entertained by the 
Dooty^''^ the title given in the negro countries to 
the chief man of a town or village. In the course 
of the night, however, he was disturbed by the 
arrival of a number of horsemen. These were 
sent by the king to seize the white man and his 
companions who had entered the SerawooUi terri- 
tories, and carry them by force to Maana, the 
capital, on the pretence that they had not paid 
the usual customs. This threatened to be a very 
unpleasant affair, as the messengers were dbposed 
to proceed to violence in executing their orders, 
and Park was equally resolved not to accede tc 
their proposals, both on his own account, and fo' 
the sake of his companion, the blacksmith firor 

* Sometimes called Alkaid* 
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Kasson, who had reason to fear that he would be 
detained and made a slave by the King of Sera- 
woolli, between whom and the sovereign of 
his own country war was on the point of breaking 
out. It therefore required all his prudence to 
extricate him from the difficulty, and he at length 
Bucceeded, by a judicious mixture of resistance 
and partial compliance, in getting rid of his 
troublesome visiters, but not till they had robbed 
him of half of his goods. 

He was now reduced to a very precarious 
state. His fellow travellers laughed at the idea 
of his continuing his journey without money; 
and the treatment he had just experienced gave 
him no very favourable idea of what he was 
to expect for the future. But his feelings of 
despondency were relieved by one of those 
affecting instances of humanity which fortunately 
are not confined to any particular complexion or 
any grade of civilization. He was sitting, towards 
evening, on the beifUang^ or stage, which in 
African towns serves the purpose of a town hall, 
tihewing straws, when an old female slave, passing 
by with a basket on' her head, asked him whether 
he had got any dinner. The necessitous are 
generally suspicious, and Park, thinking she 
meant only to laugh at him, gave no answer ; but 
his negro boy, Demba, who was sitting close by, 
answered for him, and told her that the king's 
people had robbed his master of all his mon^. 
On hearing this, the good o\d'^o\$^3ssv>^^5^'^^*^s^^^ 
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of niiaffected benevolence, took the basket from 
her heady and shewing him that it contained 
ground nuts, asked him if he could eat them : on 
his answering in the affirmative, she presented 
him with several handiuls, and walked away 
before he had time to thank her for so seasonable 
a supply. Park reflected with much satisfaction 
on this trifling event It reminded him, that 
wherever Heaven has bestowed the human form, 
it has also bestowed the common feelings and 
sympathies of our nature, however these may be 
occasionally obscured or deadened by circum- 
stances. 

From the unpleasant situation in which he had 
been placed by the Serawoolli king, he was 
happily extricated by the arrival of Demba Sego 
Jalla, nephew to the King of Kasson. This young 
man had been sent by his uncle on an embassy 
to the King of Kajaaga, for the purpose of settling 
some disputes which threatened to end in hostili- 
ties between the two countries, but being unsuc- 
cessful in his mission, he was now returning 
home, and ofiered Park the protection of his com- 
pany as &r as Kasson. The offer was gratefidly 
accepted, and they proceeded without annoyance 
or interruption till they arrived at Teesee, of 
which the young envoy's father, Tiggity SegOi 
was governor. 

At Teesee, he had an opportunity of comparir 
the character and customs of the people of Kass< 
with those of the countries through which he hi 
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lately passed. In general, they corresponded 
with those of other Mandingo tribes, but they 
were tinctured less with Mahommedanism, the 
Pagan inhabitants still retaining, in a great mea- 
sure, the manners and customs of their ancestors. 
A very extraordinary custom, of a local cha- 
racter, prevailed at Teesee, where no woman 
is permitted to eat an egg, << This prohibition,** 
observes Park, << whether arising from ancient 
superstition, or from the craftiness of some old 
Bushreen who loved eggs himself, is rigidly 
adhered to, and nothing will more afiront a 
woman of Teesee than to offer her an egg. The 
custom is the more singular, as the men eat eggs 
without scruple in the presence of their wives, 
and I never observed the same prohibition in any 
other of the Mandingo countries." 

During his stay at this place, he had an oppor- 
tunity of attending a palaver, held by Tiggity 
Sego on the following extraordinary occasion : — 
^^ A young Kafir, or pagan native, of considerable 
affluence, who had recently married a young and 
handsome wife, applied to a very devout Bush- 
reen, or Mussulman priest, of his acquaintance, to 
procure him saphies for his protection during the 
approaching war. The Bushreien complied with 
the request; and in order, as he pretended, to 
render the saphies more efficacious enjoined the 
young man to avoid any nuptial intercourse with 
his bride for the soace of six weeks. Severe as 
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the injunction was, the Kafir strictly obeyed; 
and, without telling his wife the real causes 
absented himself from her company. In the 
meantime it began to be whispered at Teesee, 
that the Bushreen, who always performed his 
evening devotions at tiie door of the Kafir's hut, 
was more intimate with the young wife than he 
ought to be. At first the good husband was un- 
willing to suspect the honour of his sanctified 
friend, and one whole month elapsed before any 
jealousy rose in his mind ; but hearing the charge 
repeated, he at last interrogated his wife on the 
subject, who frankly confessed that the Bushreen 
had seduced her. Hereupon the £[afir put her 
into confinement, and called a palaver upon the 
Bushreen's conduct. The fact was clearly proved 
against him ; and he was sentenced to be sold into 
slavery, or to find two sliEives for his redemption, 
according to the pleasure of the complainant. 
The injured husband, however, was ubwiUing to 
proceed against his friend to such extremity, 
and desired rather to have him publicly flogged 
before Tiggity Sego's gate. This was agreed to, 
and the sentence was immediately executed. The 
culprit was tied by the hands to a strong stake ; 
and a long black rod being brought forth, the 
executioner^ after flourishing it round his head 
for some time, applied it with Such force anc^ 
dexterity to the Bushreen's back, as to make hi' 
roar until the woods resounded with his screan 
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The Burroundii^ multitude, by their hooting and 
laughing, manifested how much they enjoyed the 
punishment of this old gallant ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the number of stripes was pre- 
cisely the same as are enjoined by the Mosaic 
loMfforti/f save one.** 

Faxk having lent his horse to Demba Sego for 
an excursion which he had occasion to make into 
the woods after a fugitiTe slave, remained at 
Teesee several days, in the course of which he 
was edified by witnessing one of those wholesale 
conversions which were so frequent in the coun- 
tries of Asia during the earlier progress of the 
MahcHnmedan creed, and which, it would appear, 
are still extending its influence in Africa. 

<< On the 5th of January, an embassy of ten 
people belonging to Almami Abdulkader, King 
of Foota Torra, a country to the west of Bondou, 
arrived at Teesee ; and, desiring Tiggity S^;o to 
call an assembly of the inhabitants, announced pub- 
licly their king's determination to this effect : -^ 
< That unless all the people of Kasson would 
embrace the Mahommedan religion, and evince 
their conversion by saying eleven public prayers, 
he (the' King of Foota Torra) could not possibly 
stand neuter in the present contest, but would 
certainly join his arms to those of Kajaaga.' A 
message c^ this nature, firpm so powerful a prince, 
could not fail to create great alarm; and the 
inhabitants of Teesee, after a long consultation^ 
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agreed to conform to his good pleasure, humili- 
ating as it was to them. Accordingly, one and 
all publicly offered up eleven prayers, which were 
considered a sufficient testimony of their having 
renounced Paganism, and embraced the doctrines 
of the Prophet." 

During his stay at Teesee, Park was extremely 
well treated by the governor and his people, and 
formed an object of general interest to the natives, 
few of whom had ever seen a white man before. 
In the end, however, he found that the civilities 
which he experienced from Tiggity Sego were not 
altogether disinterested ; for, on his preparing to 
proceed on his journey, he was given broadly to 
understand, that he must first make a present to 
the chief; and the articles chosen by him for this 
purpose being deemed of insufficient value, the 
chief's son, without scruple, opened the traveller's 
bundles, and seized upon such articles as pleased 
his fancy. It was useless to complain ; and 
Park, on collecting the scattered remains of h* 
baggage, found that he was deprived of moi 
than half of what the rapacity of the King < 
Kajaaga had left him. 

Early on the morning of January the 1 0th, I 
left Teesee, and next day arrived at Jumbo, f 
native town of his companion, the blacksm 
who had been absent from it for four y( 
Their reception here was friendly in the extre 
They were met without the town by the bh 
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smithes relations, accompanied by a singing man, 
who began an extempore song, extolling the 
courage of his townsman in having surmounted 
so many difficulties, and concluding with a strict 
injunction to his fiiends to dress him plenty of 
victuals, — ^feasting, it would appear, being a theme 
not less grateful to the niinstrdls of Africa than to 
our own northern poets, a coincidence which 
affords a sort of presumption that starvation and 
the muse maintain a strict alliance all over the 
globe. During the first transports of joyful 
recognition between the blacksmith and his 
former acquaintances. Park was entiriely over- 
looked ; but 'when his travelling companion^ 
in the course of narrating hia own adventures, 
expressed a deep feeling of obligation to the white 
man, and ended by pointing to the place where 
Park sat, exclaiming, AffiUe ibi siring^ '< See him 
sitting there,** in a moment all eyes were turned 
upon the stranger. He appeared to them like a 
being just dropped irom the clouds ; and many 
of them, especially among the women and 
children, expressed their uneasiness at being so 
near a creature of such uncommon appearance. 
They soon, however, became reconciled to the 
sight, and treated him with extraordinary kind- 
ness and respect during the two days that he 
remained with theuL 

Proceeding on his journey, he diverged a 
little from the direct road to Kooniakary, for the 
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purpose of visiting a Slatee,* on whom he had an 
order, from Dr Laidley, for the value of five 
slaves, and by whom he was hospitably enter- 
tained at his village of Soolo. Here he was visited 
by the King of Kasson's second son, who came 
with a party of horse to conduct him to Koenia- 
kary, the king having expressed his impatience to 
see him. 

King Demba Sego Jalla received him with 
great kindness, graciously accepted the very 
trifling present which was all that he could make 
up out of the wreck of his effects, and sent him in 
return a large white bullock, which in Africa is 
considered a special mark of favour. But Park's 
satis^tion at so kind a reception was somewhat 
damped by the intelligence which he received 
from the king as to the present state of Kasson 
and the neighbouring countries, through which he 
had proposed to continue his journey. War was 
on the point of breaking out between Kasson and 
Kajaaga; Kaarta, the next kingdom through 
which his route lay, was involved in the issue, 
and was also threatened with hostilities on the 
part of Bambarra. The king, therefore, earnestly 
advised him to remain at Kooniakary till the 
return of messengers whom he had sent to Kaarta 
to obtain intelligence of the designs of the 
Bambarrans. To this he consented ; and, in the 

* A free black merchant. 
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meanwhiiey took up his residence with the Slatee 
of Soolo. From him he received the value of 
threesla^es in gold dust : a seasonable supply in 
his present circumstances^ and which, it was pro- 
bable, would be the last which he could receive 
till his return to the Gambia. He had, however, 
once more to submit to extortion ; for the king^s 
son, Sambo Sego, having heard that hef had 
received a sum of gold from the Slatee, vbited 
him with a party of horsemen, insbting on 
receiving one half as due to the king ; and it was 
not without difficulty, and the interference of the 
Slatee himself, that the young prince was pre- 
vailed on to accept sixteen bars of European 
merchandise, with some powder and ball, in lieu 
of all demands that could be made upon the 
traveller while in the kingdom of Elasson. 

On the 1st of February, the messengers 
arrived from Kaarta with the intelligence that 
hostilities had not yet commenced in that 
country ; and Park, understanding that he might 
possibly pass through it before the arrival of the 
Bambarran army, immediately took leave of his 
kind host, the Gambia Slatee, and bidding an 
affectionate adieu to his old fellow traveller, the 
blacksmith, who had, with friendly solicitude, 
followed him to Kooniakary, proceeded on his 
journey, accompanied by two. horsemen, whom 
the king of Kasson had appointed as his guides 
to Kaarta. Having crossed the frontier of this 
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kingdom, he found the minds of the inhabitants 
ah^uly filled with that terror and conster- 
nation which the near prospect of an invasion 
usually creates. His arriyid at Kenmioo, the 
capital of Kaarta, excited the same interest with 
whidi his appearance was now attended in all the 
great towns. His lodging, notwithstanding the 
king^s positive orders that he should not be incom- 
moded, was filled not fewer than thirteen times, 
with a succession of visiters, all anxious to obtain 
a sight of the white man, each party, when its 
curiosity was satisfied, making way for a new 
company. The King, Dsdsy Koorabarri, shewed 
him great kindness, but confessed his present 
inability to protect him farther than by granting 
him a f^ee passage through his own territories* 
He therefore advised him to return to Kasson till 
the war was ended, when if he, King Daisy, was 
alive, he would be glad to see him, and forward 
his views ; and, if he was dead, his sons would 
take care of him. This well meant advice Park 
felt himself obliged to reject, as the hot months 
were now approaching, and he dreaded the 
thought of spending the rainy season in the 
interior of Africa. At the same time, he was 
unwilling to fall into the hands of the Bambarran 
troops, who had already entered Kaarta by the 
way of Fooladoo : he therefore adopted the cir 
cuitous route, suggested by King Daisy, of entf 
ing Bambarra through the Moorish kingdom 
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Ludamar; an unfortunate resolution, which he 
afterwards had reason deeply to lament. 

The war between the sovereigns of Kaarta and 
Bambarra, which thus interfered with the original 
plan of Park's journey, arose, like many wars 
among more civilized nations, from very trifling 
misunderstandings, carefully aggravated to serve 
the purposes of a restless ambition. The following 
circumstance furnished the immediate ostensible 
ground of commencing hostilities. A few 
bullocks had been stolen from a frontier village 
of Bambarra by a party of Moors, and were sold 
to the Dooty of a town in Elaarta. The people 
from whom the cattle were stolen, applied to the 
purchaser for the restoration of their property, 
and, on his refusal, carried their complaints to 
their own sovereign. The King of Bambarra 
readily availed himself of so fair a pretext for 
humbling a neighbour, whose growing prosperity 
and power he had long viewed with an eye of 
jealousy. Accordingly, without any attempt at 
obtaining an amicable arrangement of the afiair, 
he sent a messenger and a party of horsemen to 
King Daisy to inform him, that it was the inten- 
tion of the King of Bambarra to visit Kemmoo, in 
the course of the succeeding dry season, with 
nine thousand men : he therefore desired him to 
direct his slaves to sweep the houses, and have 
every thinsr ready for the accommodation of him- 
self and his company. Such, it seems, is the 

F 2 
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polite mode of declaring hostilities among negro 
potentates* The messenger was farther charged 
to present the King of Kaarta with a pair of iron 
sandalSf at the same time giving him to under- 
standy that << until such time as Ddsy had worn 
th^e sandals in his flight, he should never be 
secure from the arrows of Bambarra." To this 
insulting message, the Kaartan prince returned a 
bold defiance ; and, having consulted with his 
chief councillors about the best means of meeting 
tiie threatened invasion, he made a Bushreen 
write, in Arabic, on a piece of thin board, a sort 
of proclamation, which he afterwards caiised to be 
suspended to a tree in the public square, while 
several aged men were sent to different places to 
explain its meaning to the people. This royal 
proclamation called upon the Kaartans to rally 
around their king without delay : at the same 
time, it gave full permission to such as had no 
arms, or who were afraid to join in the war, to 
retire into any of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
It was added, that on condition of their observing 
a strict neutrality, they should always be welcome 
to return to their homes ; but if tiiey took any 
active part against their country, they had then, 
in the striking language of the proclamation, 
" broken the key of their huts, and could never 
afterwards enter the door.** 

The Kaartans generally responded to the call 
of their sovereign, and entered with enthusiasm 
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into the spirit of the war ; but some powerful 
tribes took advantage of the indulgent clause, 
and withdrew, with their effects, to Ludamar and 
Kasson. In consequence of this defection, Daisy's 
force was numerically much weaker than that of 
his riTal, Mansong, so that he was compelled to 
act entirely on the defensive. He, accordingly, 
shut himself up in the town of Gredingooma, 
which he had strongly fortified, and where he 
waited patiently till the King of Bambarra should 
find himself compelled to raise the siege and 
return to his own country, which actually 
happened some months after. But we have no 
intention of recording the events of this war 
farther than they happen to have had an influence 
on the motions of Park, who found himself com- 
pelled, by the advance of Mansong, to hasten his 
departure from Kaarta, and change his intended 
route for one more circuitous, and, as it proved, 
not less dangerous. 

Having taken leave of the King, to whom 
he made a present of his horse-pistols and 
holsters, in acknowledgment of the kind treat- 
ment which he had experienced from him, he 
departed from Kemmoo with eight horsemen, 
whom Daisy had appointed to escort him to 
Jarra, the frontier town of Ludamar. On the 
way, he stopped for a night at a considerable 
town, called Funingkedy, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by a Gambia Slatee. While 
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there, he had an opportunity of witnessing the 
insolence of the Moors, whose territories he was 
about to visit. Though their chief was at peace 
with the inhabitants, these fierce bandits were in 
the frequent habit of making predatory incursions 
into Kaarta; and, upon the present occasion, 
some half dozen horsemen had the audacity to 
carry off, under the very walls of the town, six- 
teen fine bullocks, while the inhabitants of 
Funingkedy, to the number of five hundred, stood 
idly looking on, scarcely out of pistol shot of the 
marauders. 

Shortly after the Moors had disappeared. Park 
observed a number of people approaching the 
town with a young man, whom they supported 
on horseback. This was one of the herdsmen, 
who, with more courage than the rest, had 
attempted to throw his spear, and was wounded 
by a shot, fired by one of the Moors. Hif 
mother, frantic with grief, was walking before 
him, clapping her hands, and enumerating all hi 
good qualities. <^ Be mqffb fonio/* said the di 
eonsolate mother, as they carried her wound 
son in at the gate, << JSe maffofonio, abada/* ( 
never told a lie ; he never told a lie — no, nev 
When the young man was conveyed to his ' 
hut, and laid on a mat, all the spectators jo 
in lamenting his fate with piteous screams 
bowlings. Park, having been requeste 
examine the wound, found that the bal 
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passed quite through the legf and fractured both 
bones a little below the knee ; the poor fellow 
was besides so faint from loss of blood, that his 
situation seemed to Park extremely precarious. 
However, to give him the only chance of 
recovery, he observed, that it would be necessary 
to amputate above the knee; but the proposal 
was heard with such marks of horror on the part 
of the byestanders, that he soon perceived it 
would not be acceded to. They had never heard 
of such a method of cure ; and it was evident, 
that they regarded the humane proposer of the 
<^ration as a sort of cannibal, who delighted in 
inflicting pain, and who would probably not 
scruple, after cutting off the broken limb, to carry 
it home with him for his supper. The patient 
was, therefore, transferred at once to the care of 
some old Bushreens, who endeavoured to secure 
him a passage into paradise by whispering into 
his ear certain Arabic sentences, which they 
desired him to repeat. After many unsuccessfiil 
attempts, the poor ignorant heathen at last con- 
trived to pronounce the Mussulman confession 
of faith. La ittah d ailahf Mahomet rasawl e^lahij 
(there is no God but God, and Mahomet is God's 
prophet,) when the delighted Bushreens assured 
his mother that her son had given sufficient 
evidence of his faith, and would undoubtedly be 
happy in a future state. The young man died 
in the course of the same afternoon. 
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In order to avoid the Moorish banditti, by 
whom he understood all the roids in the neigh- 
bourhood of Funingkedy wefe then terribly 
infested, and of whose exploits he had no desire 
to be a farther witness, he adop^d the precaution 
of travelling by night, and next' morning arrived 
in safety at Simbing, the frontier town of 
Ludamar, and which is distant only a few miles 
from Jarra, the capital.- It wm from Simbing 
that Major Houghton dated hb last letter to Dr 
Laidley, ^Titten with pencil, previous to his 
unfortunate advance into the Moorish territory^ 
where he perbhed through the treachery of 
that perfidious and cruel peoplA^ By what PaA 
was able to collect from information received 
both here and at Jarra, it appears )liat his ill-fated 
predecessor had been decoyed northward to the 
Great Desert by some Moorish merchants, who 
robbed him of all he possessed, and afterwards 
left him to perish of hunger. Park was shewn 
the spot where his unfortunate countryman was 
left to perish. 

On his arrival at Jarra, Park obtained a 
lodging in the house of a Gambia Slatee, on whom 
he had an order from Dr Laidley for the value of 
six slaves. His host. Daman Jumma, readily 
acknowledged the debt, though of five years' 
standing, but was unable to pay more than the 
value of two slaves. From the unsettled state of 
the country, and from the accounts he had every- 
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y^here received \of the savage and insolent 
behaviour of the Moors, in whose country he now 
was, Park saw th|t the only chance of his being 
able to proceed ''in safety, was to secure the 
protection of the Moorish chief, AH, who was then 
in his camp at Benowm, watching the events of 
the war between the sovereign of Bambarra and 
the King of Kaarta. He accordingly despatched 
a messenger, with some presents, to that chief, 
requesting that he might be permitted to travel 
through his country unmolested. In about a 
Ibrtnight after, one of Ali's slaves arrived with 
orders, as he said, to conduct him to Goomba. 
JHis servant, Joli&son, alarmed by what he had 
already seen of^the Moors, and still more by 
what he had lieard of their cruelty, refused 
to follow him ftny farther; Park accordingly 
delivered to him most of his papers, to be con- 
veyed, as soon as possible, to the Gambia ; and, 
accompanied by his faithful boy Demba, who 
refused to forsake him, proceeded with his guide. 
At Deena, Ali's slave lefl him, and returned to 
Benowm. With no other companion besides his 
fkithfid boy, he continued his route towards 
Goomba, 'and had arrived within two days' jour- 
ney of that town, where he should be beyond the 
power of the Moors, when his farther progress 
was interrupted by the arrival of a party of horse- 
men, sent by Ali, with orders to convey him to 
the camp at Benowm. This blow he felt the 
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more severely, as he had just begua to flatter 
himself that all danger from the Moors was now 
over, and fancy had already placed him on the 
banks of the Niger, where he expected to pursue 
his farther progress without fear or interruption, 
when the appearance of All's horsemen so unplea- 
santly roused him from his happy dream* They 
told him, however, that he had nothing to fear, 
and gave as the reason of their ybit, the earnest 
desire of Fatima, Ali's favourite wife, to see a 
Christian ; her curiosity being satisfied, they had 
BO doubt, they said, that All would dismiss the 
traveller with a present, and give him a guide to 
Bambarra. The unfortunate traveller had no 
alternative]!; he, therefore, saw himself compelled 
to retrace his former route by Sampaka and Delma. 
At this latter place, he had an interview with one 
of All's sons, who wished him to repair an old 
double-barrelled gun, and, on his professing 
ignorance of the art, insisted on his giving him 
some knives and scissors. With ^is request, alio^ 
he was unable to comply ; upon which, the young 
barbarian, falling into a passion, snatched up a 
musket that stood by him, and was on the point 
of shooting Park's boy Demba, who acted as 
interpreter during the interview, had not some 
of the Moors interfered, and made signs for the 
strangers to retreat. This little incident was not 
calculated to diminish the reluctance with which 
Park contemplated his visit to the Moorish camp. 
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In traversing the sandy desert between Deena 
and Benowm, he suffered greatly from thirsty 
and was obliged to make use of gum, a small bit 
of which, kept in the mouth, was found to be no 
bad succedaneum for water, as it kept the mouth 
moist, and allayed the irritation in the throat. 

On his arrival at the Moorish camp of Benowm, 
he was introduced into the tent of Ali, where he 
found a large assemblage of men and women, 
brought together by curiosity, to see that strange 
animal, a Christian. They were very inquisitive, 
especially the ladies, asking a thousand questions, 
inspecting every part of his dress, obliging him 
to unbutton his waistcoat, that they might see his 
white skin, and counting the number of his toes 
and fingers, that they might have some assurance 
of his being in reality a human being. But after 
their troublesome curiosity was satisfied, they 
began to treat him with every indignity which 
could mark their bigoted dislike of his colour 
and creed. Ali, himself, sanctioned the insolence 
of his attendants, by ordering a wild hog to be 
tied to one of the posts of the hut which he had 
assigned him for a lodging, thus marking his 
contempt for the pork-eating Christian. But 
even the presence of this disagreeable fellow 
lodger, held in abhorrence by all Mussulmen, did 
not prevent his levee from being crowded, from 
morning to night, by visiters still more dis- 
agreeable. " It is impossible for me,*' says Park, 

G 
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speakiog of the daily insults to which he was 
exposed, << to desoribe the behaviour of a people 
who study mischief as a science, and exult in the 
miseries and misfortunes of their fellow-creatures. 
It is sufficient to observe, that the rudeness, 
ferocity, and fanaticism, which distinguish the 
Moors from the rest of mankind, found here a 
proper subject whereon to exercise their propen- 
sities. I was a stranger^ I was unprotected^ and 
I was a Christian : each of these circumstances 
is sufficient to drive every spark of humanity from 
the heart of a Moor ; but when all of them, as in 
my case, were combined in the same person, and 
a suspicion prevailed withal that I had come as 
a spy into the country, the reader will easily 
imagine that, in such a situation, I had every 
thing to fear." In this tr3ang situation. Park con- 
ducted himself with his usual prudence ; and tc 
the patient forbearance and calm fortitude wit! 
which he bore his ill treatment, he probably owe 
the preservation of his life. From sunrise to sur 
set, he was, to use his own expression, obliged ' 
suffer, with an unruffled countenance, the insu 
of the rudest savages on earth. 

From tJiQ first moment of his entering A 
camp, he considered himself a prisoner, and a 
found that he was regarded in this charactei 
All and his followers, notwithstanding some ■? 
show of attention to his personal accommods 
He was soon given to understand that hf 
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expected to make himself useful, and was actually 
ordered to act as barber to the young prince of 
Ludamar ; but having had the good fortune, in 
his awkward debut in his new capacity, to make 
a slight incision in' the boy's head, he was sum- 
marily discharged as incompetent. Ali, soon 
after, gave him a friendly hint, that as there were 
many thieves in the neighbourhood, it would be 
proper to intrust the whole of his baggage to his 
highness's care ; a hint with which he, of course, 
deemed it prudent to comply. Being somewhat 
disappointed at the trifling value of the traveller's 
effects, the t3rrant sent some of his people to search 
his person, in executing which commission, they 
stripped him of all his gold and amber, together 
with his watch, and one of his pocket compasses ; 
the other he had fortunately, the night before, 
buried in the sand. Park's instruments, and some 
other articles found among his baggage, excited 
the curiosity of Ali ; but both he and his 
attendants were partictdarly puzzled with the 
compass. The Moorish chief was very desirous 
to be informed why that small bit of iron, the 
needle, always pointed to the Great Desert. 
Park, knowing that a profession of ignorance, or 
any attempt to explain the true cause, would, 
among those jealous barbarians, only tend to 
create a suspicion that he wished to impose on 
them, accommodated himself to their own super- 
stitious prejudices, and said, that his mother 
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resided far beyond the sands of Sahaara, and thatv 
whilst she was alive, the piece of iron would 
always point the same way, and serve as a guide 
to conduct him to her, and that if she was dead, 
it would point to her grav^. Ali now looked at 
the compass with increased veneration, and 
turned it round repeatedly ; but, observing that it 
always pointed the same way, he held it with 
great caution, evidently shewing that he thought 
it connected with magic, and was afraid to keep 
so dangerous an instrument in his possession. 

Some days after, a council was held, in which 
it was proposed to put the stranger to death; 
others were for the milder punishment of cutting 
off his right hand ; but the general opinion was in 
favour of a proposal, made by All's brother, that 
both his eyes should be put out, — a sentence which 
Ali delayed putting into execution only till Queen 
Fatima, who was then in the north, should have 
seen him. With the wish to ascertain directly All's 
intentions with regard to him, he now again re- 
quested permission to proceed on his journey, but 
his request was flatly refused, on the plea that the 
queen had not yet seen him ; but he received a pro- 
mise, that, after her arrival, he would be permitted 
to depart. To add to his vexation, he suffered a 
smart attack of fever : he had also the mortification 
to discover that his motions were closely watched, 
and that the soldiers had orders to shoot him if 
be should be found attempting his escape, or eveu 
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seen without the skirts of the camp. Under these 
circumstances, it was no easy matter to preserve 
his temper and good spirits, yet his only chance 
of safety consisted in his not giving way to feel- 
ings of irritation or despair. A trifling incident, 
which he himself has recorded, deserves to be 
mentioned as a proof of magnanimity and even 
gayety of heart which few men could have 
exhibited under so many aggravations of insult 
and oppression. 

" The curiosity of the Moorish ladies had been 
very troublesome to me ever since my arrival at 
Benowm ; and on the evening of the 25th (whether 
from the instigation of others, or impelled by their 
own ungovernable Curiosity, or merely out of 
frolic, I cannot affirm,) a party of them came into 
my hut, and gave me plainly to understand that 
the object of their visit was to ascertain, by actual 
inspection, whether the rite of circumcision ex- 
tended to the Nazarenes, (Christians,) as well as 
to the followers of Mahomet. The reader will 
easily judge of my surprise at this unexpected 
declaration ; and in order to avoid the proposed 
scrutiny, I thought it best to treat the business 
jocularly. I observed to them, that it was not 
customary in my country to give ocular demon- 
stration in such cases, before so many beautiful 
women ; but that if all of them would retire, 
except the young lady to whom I pointed, 
(selecting the youngest and handsomest,) I would 

g2 
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satisfy her curiosity. The ladies enjoyed the 
jest, and went away, laughing heartily ; and the 
young damsel herself to whom I had given the 
preference, (though she did not avail herself of 
the privilege of inspection,) seemed no way dis- 
pleased at the compliment ; for she soon afterwards 
sent me some meal and milk for my supper." 

Indeed, the only alleviation of Park's suffer- 
ings, while in the camp of the tyrant Ali, appears 
to have proceeded from the compassionate bene- 
volence of the gentler sex, though their kindness 
was sometimes manifested in a way more flattering 
than agreeable, of which the following instance 
may be quoted as a proof. One evening, when 
he had retired to his hut, where he was sitting 
half asleep, an old woman, who had been attend- 
ing a wedding, entered with a wooden bowl in her 
hand, and signified that she had brought a present 
from the bride. Before he had recovered from 
his surprise at this kind message, the old woman 
discharged the contents of the bowl full in his 
face. << Finding that it was the same sort of holy 
water with which, among the Hottentots, a priest 
is said to sprinkle a new married couple, I began 
to suspect that the old lady was actuated by mis- 
chief or malice ; but she gave me to understand, 
that it was a nuptial benediction from the bride's 
own person ; and which, on such occasions, is 
always received by the young unmarried Moors 
as a mark of distinguished favour. This being 
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the case, I wiped my face, and sent my acknow- 
ledgnients to the lady." 

A month had now elapsed since his captivity 
liad commenced, and this happening to be the 
Rhamadan, or Mahommedan Lent, he was half 
starved in addition to his other sufferings. To 
beguile the time, he began to study Arabic ; and, 
when he observed any of his tyrants whose 
countenance bore particular marks of malice 
towards him, he made it a rule to ask him either 
to write in that language in the sand, or to 
decypher what he himself had already written ; 
an ingenious device, by which he generally suc- 
ceeded in conciliating an enemy, while he was, at 
the same time, making an important addition to 
his own qualifications as an African traveller. He 
also obtained some information concerning his 
proposed route from a trader in salt, from the 
kingdom of Biroo, who visited Ali's tent with 
some of that, in central Africa, scarce and valu- 
able commodity. But the cruelty of Ali scarcely 
left him any hope of being now able to avail him- 
self of any information on the subject which was 
still next his heart ; when an event took place 
which promised him a chance of escape. 

Mansong, King of Bamban*a, in the course 
of the war which he was carrying on in Kaarta, 
had occasion to send to Ali, with whom he had 
previously formed an alliance, for a party of 
horse, to assist in storming the strong town of 
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Gedingdoma, already mentioned as that in which 
Daisy had shut himself up. The Moorish chief 
not only refused to fblfil his engagement, but 
even treated the messengers of his ally with con- 
tempt; which so provoked Mansong that he 
immediately raised the siege, and, transferring 
the war from Kaarta to Ludamar, prepared to 
chastise Ali for his breach of faith. His inten- 
tion was, by a rapid march, to surprise the camp 
at Benowm ; but the Moors, having received in- 
telligence of the Bambarrans having crossed the 
frontier, decamped next morning at daybreak, 
and retreated northward, carrying along with 
them their cattle, their women, and their tents, 
which constituted all the property of these robbers 
by profession. The King of Bambarra, finding 
his plan of chastising his treacherous ally thus 
effectually defeated, returned with his army to 
Sego. 

During the hurry and confusion of the march 
from Benowm, the unfortunate traveller suffered 
his full share of fatigue and hardship ; but, on his 
arrival at the new camp, near Bubaker, he was 
received by Ali, to whom he took care to pay his 
respects without delay, with more civility than 
he had hitherto experienced. The king shook 
hands with him, and presented him to Queen 
Fatima, whose unfortunate curiosity to see a 
white man had been the alleged cause of his 
captivity. This lady, whose chief claim to beauty 
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appears to have consisted in her excessive corpu- 
lency, was at first a little shocked at finding her^- 
self in the actual presence of so extraordinary a 
monster ; but she afterwards overcame her repug- 
nance so far as to enter into conversation with 
him by means of a Negro interpreter, who under- 
stood Mandingo and Arabic, and she concluded 
the interview by presenting him with a bowl of 
milk, which he considered as a favourable omen 
of his future good treatment. In this expectation 
he was not altogether disappointed ; yet he 
continued to suifer much from thirst, there being 
a great scarcity of water in the camp. So intense 
were his sufferings in this respect, that they gave 
a general character to his dreams ; for no sooner 
did he resign himself to slumber than fancy con- 
veyed him to the fresh streams and glorious rivers 
of his native land, where he wandered^ delighted, 
on the green banks, or stooped eagerly to swallow 
the delicious draught, when, suddenly awakened 
by disappointment, he looked up, and found 
himself " a lonely captive, perishing of thirst 
amidst the wilds of Africa l" 

The extent of Park's sufferings, while he 
remained in captivity among the Moors, will best 
be understood from the permanent impression 
which it left upon his mind, long after he had 
recovered his liberty, and even after his return 
to his own happy home. In the year 1804, 
when he was on the eve of departing a second 
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time for Africa, he confessed to his friend Sir 
Walter Scott, that the horrors of his captivity 
in the Moorish camp had never ceased to 
impress his imagination ; and that when he was 
affected with indigestion, a complaint to which, 
since his return from Africa, he was a good 
deal subject, and by which his rest was affected, 
he used oflen to start from his sleep in great 
horror, supposing himself still a prisoner in the 
tents of Ali.* 

• See Addenda to lAfe of Park, prefixed to his Journal 
in 1815, communicated by Sir Walter Scott, p. 157. 
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Park had now passed three months in this hope- 
less state of captivity among the Moors, when a 
favourable change took place in his situation. 
Some refugees from Kaarta, having entered into a 
negotiation with Ali, endeavoured to obtain from 
him the assistance of a party of Moorish horse- 
men, for an invasion which they were contem- 
plating against their native country. The King 
of Ludamar thought this a good opportunity of 
extorting money from these malcontents, and 
accordingly prepared to go in person with some 
troops to Jarra, his fh)ntier town on the side of 
Kaarta. Park, having solicited and obtained the 
all-powerful intercession of Queen Fatima, was ' 
permitted to accompany the expedition, and thus, 
at length, he felt himself entitled to indulge the 
confident hope that his captivity was about to 
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terminate ; for, once arrived at Jarra, he had no 
doubt that he would find means of effecting his 
escape from the Moorish territories. In this hope 
he was ultimately not disappointed ; but he was 
yet in the power of Ali, a circumstance which 
that tyrant took care he should not forget. On 
their way to Jarra, he deprived the traveller 
of his faithful and affectionate boy Demba, 
whom he sent back to the camp, to be there 
detained as his own slave. This blow Park felt so 
severely, that he hesitated not to remonstrate with 
the tyrant, with a warmth and earnestness, both 
of language and of action, to which that despot 
was little accustomed, and which provoked him 
to threaten a similar fate to Park himself, if he 
did not immediately quit his presence. The 
indignant Briton confessed that for once he 
entertained a wish to rid the world of such a 
monster; but his usual prudence overcame this 
momentary feeling of indignation, and he hastened 
to take an afiectionate farewell of his unfortunate 
boy, assuring him, as he saw him led off by three 
of Ali's slaves, that he would do his utmost to 
redeem him. 

Accordingly, on his arrival at Jarra, he engager' 
his old acquaintance. Daman Jumma, with whom h 
now again took up his lodgings, to negotiate wit] 
Ali for the boy's release, offering for his ranson 
a bill on Dr Laidley for the value of two slaves 
The offer was peremptorily refused, on the pk 
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that Demba being Park's chief interpreter, might 
facilitate his escape to Bambarra ; but Ali at 
the same time agreed to sell him to Daman for 
his own private use, at the common price of a 
slave. Park was still attended by Johnson, his 
black interpreter, who had formerly refused to 
follow him from Jarra, but who had since been 
seized by the Moors and carried to their camp. 
But this man, in whom at best he could put little 
confidence, again refused to leave Jarra ; he was, 
therefore, obliged to make up his mind, in the 
event of his being able to effect his escape, either 
to proceed alone to Bambarra, under all the dis- 
advantages of absolute poverty, and ignorance of 
the language, or, what he regarded as still worse, 
of returning to England without having accom- 
plished the object of his mission. 

On the 8th of June, Ali left Jarra and retiuned 
to his camp, leaving permission for Park to 
remain with Daman till his return. In the mean- 
time, the Kaartan fugitives finding themselves 
deceived by Ali, who had hitherto carried on the 
negotiation for lending them troops, with no 
other intention than that of extorting from them 
a large subsidy, and now having attained his 
object, refused to give them the stipulated assis- 
tance, resolved to march into Kaarta with such 
forces as they could collect among themselves, 
and hazard a battle with King Daisy, their law- 
ful sovereign. But the King of Kaarta being 
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informed of their intention, marched to meet his 
rebellious subjects, forced them to retreat to 
Jarra, whither he pursued them with a consider- 
able army, and obliged them to seek for safety 
among the ikstnesses of the hilly country to the 
westward. Park, though he had reason to expect 
kind treatment from King Daisy, was unwilling 
to run the risk of being mistaken and put to 
death for a Moor by irregular troops, flushed 
with success, and thirsting for the blood of those 
from whose cruelty and treachery they had suf- 
fered so much. He, therefore, accompanied the 
inhabitants of Jarra in their flight, and arrived on 
the 28th of June in the village of Queira. Find- 
ing himself closely watched by All's chief slave 
and four Moors, from whose conversation his 
interpreter Johnson discovered that they were 
sent to convey him back to the Moorish camp, 
Park at once adopted the resolution of setting 
off immediately for Bambarra, -— all the dangers 
attending such a journey, however formidable 
they might previously have appeared, being light 
in comparison with a renewed of the sufferings 
which he had experienced in the camp at 
Benowm. About midnight he got in readiness 
his wardrobe, which now consisted of two shirts, 
two pair of trowsers, two pocket handkerchiefs, 
an upper and under waistcoat, a hat, a pair of 
half-boots, and a cloak; and about day-break, 
having ascertained that the Moors were asleep^ 
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he took up his bundle, stepped gently over the 
negroes vrho were sleeping in the open air, and 
mounting his horse, which had previously been 
restored to him by Ali, rode away in the direc* 
tion of Bambarra, having first left particular 
injunctions with Johnson, who refused to proceed 
any farther, to take charge of the papers with 
which he had formerly intrusted him, and to 
remember him to his friends on the Gambia. 
He for some time advanced with great caution^ 
looking with suspicion at every bush, and appre- 
hensive of again falling into the hands of his 
tormentors. Nor were his apprehensions alto- 
gether groundless, for he had scarcely proceeded 
a couple of miles from the town, when he was 
overtaken by three Moors, armed, and on horse- 
back, who threatened to carry him back to Ali. 
Resistance was useless, and Park with the indif- 
ference of despair, prepared to accompany his 
captors, when they relieved him at once of his 
anxiety, and of the most valuable part of his 
baggage, by taking from him his cloak, the only 
article in his possession which they seemed to care 
for. They then rode off, leaving the traveller at 
liberty to pursue his journey in any direction, 
except that which they themselves took, and 
which, it may be easily supposed, he felt little 
inclination to follow. 

He soon aflter recovered the path which he 
had formerly pursued in his journey from Queira 
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to Deena, and now, for the first time during four 
tedious months, he enjoyed that elasticity of soul 
which the consciousness of freedom was well 
calculated to impart to one who had been so 
long deprived of its inestimable blessings. Even 
the desert looked pleasant in his eyes, because it 
promised him security from his persecutors, and 
he cheerfully submitted to the other dangers and 
privations to which he was subjected in his pre- 
sent dreary pilgrimage. These, however, were 
of a nature sufficiently formidable- to wear out 
the patience, and exhaust the energies of a mind 
less enterprising and resolute than that of Park, 
whose fixed determination was to accomplish the 
great object of his mission, or to perish in the 
attempt. Of the sufferings which he now endured, 
he has given a very affecting detail in his own 
simple narrative ; yet any description can con- 
vey but a very inadequate idea of the horrors 
of his situation, under the accumulation of want 
and wretchedness to which he was exposed, 
under the vertical rays of an African sun, and 
amid the burning sands of a wilderness, whose 
utter desolation could afford neither sustenance 
nor shelter to the very fowls of heaven* His 
chief pain arose from intolerable thirst; and he 
more than once experienced all the bitterness of 
death, in this, perhaps, the most dreadful form 
which the king of terrors can assume. His first 
object was to avoid being seen by any of the 
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natives, who might be induced to interrupt his 
journey, and carry him back to Ali. Whenever, 
therefore, he found himself near a human habita- 
tion, he took a circuitous route, though this was 
often attended with great inconvenience, and he 
was thereby exposed to another danger, — that of 
perishing by hunger and thirst. His course lay 
through a barren wilderness, nearly east-south-eastp 
in the direction of the kingdom of Bambarra. The 
pools in this dreary desert, which in the rainy sea- 
son supplied the herds of the Moors with water, 
were^ all dry, and the herds, with their keepers, 
had removed to a more favourable station. In vain 
Park sought for some watering-place, where he 
might allay his intolerable thirst. His mouth was 
parched and inflamed ; a sudden dimness frequently 
came over his eyes, and he began seriously to 
apprehend that he had escaped the tyranny of Ali 
only that he might perish in this inhospitable 
desert. To relieve the burning pain in his mouth 
and throat, he chewed the leaves of different 
shrubs, but found them all bitter and of little 
service. Thus passed the first day of his recovered 
freedom. 

About sunset, he reached a gentle eminence, 
and climbing a high tree, gazed around in the hope 
of discovering some relief; but the same cheerless 
uniformity of shrubs and sand every where pre- 
sented itself, the desert appeared interminable, 
and the horizon was as level and uninterrupted as 

h2 
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that of a waveless sea. To add to his distress, 
his horse was now too much fatigued to carry him. 
His own sufferings had not so hardened his heart 
as to make him insensible to those of his dumb 
companion ; and as the last act of humanity which 
he mi^ht erer have it in his power to perform, he 
relieved the poor brute of his bridle, that he might 
feed at more' liberty, and left him to shift for 
himself. While engaged in this office of kindness, 
he was suddenly affected with sickness and 
giddiness, and falling upon the sand, he thought 
that surely the hour of death had at last arrived. 
" Here then," he thought, " after a short but 
ineffectual struggle, terminate all my hopes of 
being useful in my day and generation : here 
must the short span of my life terminate." He 
cast what he believed to be his last look on 
the surrounding scene of desolation, and whilst 
he reflected upon the awful change that was about 
to take place, this world with its enjoyments 
seemed to vanish from his recollection ; but 
Heaven had reserved him for farther trials, and 
for a less inglorious destiny. When he recovered 
his senses, the sun was setting, and the refreshing 
coolness of the evening restored him sufficiently 
to make another effort to prolong an existence, to 
which he had too much virtue to feel indifferent. 
He, therefore, again bridled his horse, and dri- 
ving him before him, proceeded on his journey, at 
such a pace as his debilitated strength permitted. 
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As the night advanced he was cheered with per- 
ceiving some flashes of lightning from the north- 
east, — a joyful sight, for it promised rain. But 
he was again doomed to suffer a bitter, though 
only momentary disappointment ; for he had no 
sooner opened his mouth to receive the refreshing 
drops which he expected, than he was instantly 
covered, and almost suffocated with a cloud of 
sand driven with great violence against his face. 
The lightning, however, still continued, and was 
soon after succeeded by a plentiful shower of 
rain, which the traveller caught in his clean 
clothes, which he had spread out to receive it. 
Refreshed by this seasonable supply, he continued 
to advance, though the night was so dark as to 
make his progress both difEcult and dangerous. 
He at length perceived a light through the trees 
at some distance, and soon afler heard the lowing 
of cattle, and the clamorous tongues of herdsmen. 
Delighted as he was at hearing the human voice, 
he dared not trust himself among these people, 
whom he rightly guessed to be a party of Moors. 
In the hope, however, of getting at the wells of 
this watering place, he inadvertently approached 
so near to one of the tents, that he was perceived 
by a female, who screamed aloud, and alarmed 
the rest of the party, who came running to her 
assistance ; but the darkness of the night 
favoured Park's escape, and he hastened again 
to the woods. He travelled all night with toler- 
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able comfort, but the coming day threatened to 
renew his Bufferings. His apprehensions, how- 
ever, were dispelled by the croaking of frogs, 
which, in his present circumstances, was heavenly 
music to his ears. Having satisfied his own 
thirst and that of his horse, at the shallow pools 
which these noisy musicians tenanted, he pursued 
his course toward the south-east, in which direc- 
tion he had observed a pillar of smoke, which he 
afterwards found to proceed from the Foulah 
village of Shrilla, subject to his late tyrant Ali. 
He at first hesitated whether to enter it, but his 
wants were too pressing to permit long delibera- 
tion. He accordingly applied to the Dooty, but 
without success ; when, reflecting that hospitality 
does not always prefer to dwell under the loftiest 
roofs, he made his next application at one of the 
low huts without the walls, where he saw an old 
woman sitting before her door spinning cotton. 
By her his wants were speedily relieved, and he 
not only received some kouskous* for himself, but 
also some com for his horse. Park gave her in 
return one of his pocket handkerchiefs, and while 
he gratefully acknowledged the kindness of a 
fellow-creature, he did not forget his obligations 
to the great source and fountain of all blessings. 
That manly and unaffected piety which so greatly 
contributed to support him under sufferings, did 

* A dish prepared from boiled corn. 
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not permit hira to forget the proper object of his 
gratitude, under his present more favourable cir*- 
cumstances. " I lifted up my eyes to heaven, 
and whilst my heart swelled with gratitude, I 
returned thanks to that great and bountiful Being, 
whose power had supported me under so many 
dangers, and had now spread for me a table in 
the wilderness."* 

In this village he ran some risk of being seized 
and carried back to Ali, which induced him to 
resume his journey without delay. His course 
now lay through a partially cultivated and in- 
habited country, where he was not only less 
exposed to the danger of perishing from hunger 
or thirst, but occasionally met with particular 
marks of kindness from the natives. He still, 
however, deemed it prudent to keep as much as 
possible among the woods, except when necessity 
made him shew himself, till he arrived (July 5th) 
at the negro town of Wawra, properly belonging 
to Kaarta, but at that time tributary to Mansong, 
King of Bambarra. 

He was now fairly beyond the reach of the 
Moors, whose national character he has drawn 
in no flattering colours, and whose conduct 
towards himself during his intercourse with them 
in the course of his present journey, together 
with the hostility which he experienced from 

* Park's Travels, vol. L 
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their countrymen in Sego and Sansanding, after 
his return to Africa, seems fully to justify the 
severity of the following language in which he has 
characterized them. << Cut off from all intercourse 
with civilized nations, and boasting an advantage 
over the Negroes, by possessing, though in a very 
limited degree, the knowledge of letters, they 
are at once the vainest and proudest, and perhaps 
the most bigoted, ferocious, and intolerant of all 
the nations on the earth, combining in their 
character the blind superstition of the Negro, 
with the savage cruelty and treachery of the 
Arab. The melancholy fate of Major Houghton, 
and the treatment I experienced during my con- 
finement among them, will, I trust, serve as a 
warning to future travellers, to avoid this inhos- 
pitable district*" 

From the first moment of his entering the Negro 
territory, Park found his situation altered greatly 
for the better. He considered himself now as being 
in perfect safety from any hostile attack upon his 
life; as for his property, it was by this time so far 
reduced in point of bulk' and value, as scarcely to 
form an object oi^ attraction even to the most 
covetous. In this low ebb of his fortune, however, he 
accidentally discovered that he was in possession of 
a treasure, though he had hitherto been ignorant of 
its value. One morning as he was about to proceed 
on his journey, the hospitable Negro under whose 
roof he had passed the night, with a great deal of 
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diffidence b^ged a lock of his hair, as he had been 
told that white men's hair made a saphie, which 
would give to the possessor all the knowledge of 
white men. Park, although he was probably not 
ignorant of the eastern mode of estimating a man's 
wisdom by the length of his beard, had never 
before heard of so simple a mode of education* 
He instantly complied, however, with his land- 
lord's request; but so great was the worthy 
Negro's thirst for learning, that with cutting and 
pulling, he contrived to crop one side of the 
traveller's head pretty close, and was proceeding 
to drink still deeper of this Pierrian spring, when 
Park signified his disapprobation by clapping his 
hat on his head, and assuring his host that he 
wished to reserve some of this precious merchan- 
dise for a future occasion. 

The respect which superior intelligence is 
calculated to call forth from barbarians is no 
where more strikingly illustrated than in that 
feeling of veneration which prevails among the 
Negro tribes in fiivour of Europeans. This oflen 
amounts to a superstitibus reverence for their 
persons, and respect for everything that has been 
in their possession. Unlike the semi-barbarous 
natives of Asia, who affect the most supreme oon« 
tempt for all that is foreign to themselves and 
their ill-digested institutions, the poor African 
feels humbled in the presence of a being always 
associated in his mind with the idea of superior 
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power and wisdom. " AHa, how wonderful!" 
exclaimed the old King of Boussa, while admiring 
the shape and beauty of a salt-box, belonging to 
Mr Richard Lander, and of which he ardently 
coveted the possession ; " even the most trifling 
articles belonging to the white men are fit for the use 
of the mightiest kings. Alas ! Alia has given them 
all the glory and the riches of the world, and its 
knowledge, and left none whatever for black men."* 
This wonderful piece of workmanship was an old 
latten tinder-box. According to the same intelligent 
traveller, the natives of central Africa regard all 
white men, however sorry their outward appearance 
may be, as a superior order of beings, in all 
respects more excellent than themselves. To this 
impression, originating, no doubt, in a great 
measure, from the manifest superiority of European 
manufacture in those articles of tsommerce which, 
in consequence of the slave traffic, have found 
their way into most of the kingdoms of Africa, 
modern travellers have been indebted for the 
favourable reception which they have generally 
met with from the natives. Park himself, help- 
less and in abject poverty as he was after his 
cruel treatment by the Moors, experienced the 
benefits arising from this prejudice among the 
Negroes. His colour alone seems to have 
saved him on many occasions from insult and 

* Lander's Journal, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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outrage ; and although it sometimes excluded him 
from the sympathies of the natives by inspiring 
terror^ the same feeling appears not unArequently 
to have operated in his favour, by opening the 
hands of some who would have felt no compassion 
for his misfortunes, unless they had been influenced 
by an tmdefined apprehension of the consequences 
of provoking the curse of a white man. 

This feeling of respect, so natural in its origin, 
and from which the African traveller has frequently 
experienced such beneficial results, has sometimes 
displayed itself in a very ludicrous manner. It is 
no uncommon effect of vanity among ourselves, 
to persuade us that we resemble those whom we 
admire ; but we are seldom carried actually so &r 
by it as to mistake black for white. It would 
appear that in Africa this matter is carried farther 
than with us, and that by the aid of a little vanity, 
a Negro can at once convert himself into a white 
man. At Yauorie, Lander overheard a con- 
versation between two men who were quarrelling 
in the very height of passion. ^ What ! *^ exclaimed 
one of them to his fellow, <<thou pitiful son 
of a black ant ! dost thou presume to say that 
a hone was my father ? Look at these Christians 1 
for as they are, I am ; and such were my ancestors. 
Answer me not, I say, for I am a white man.''* 
The speaker was a Negro, and his skin was the 
colour of charcoal. 

* Lander's Journal, vol. ii. p. 908. 

I 
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Park was now fairly beyond the reach of Ali 
and his treacherous subjects, and he soon began 
to feel that his situation and prospects were 
changed considerably for the better. He no longer 
dreaded to approach a human habitation, or in 
every face feared to meet that of an enemy or 
a robber. He every where experienced civil and, 
generally, even kind treatment. The Booties of 
the villages very often received him under their 
own roof, freely offering him a share of such food 
and lodging as they had to bestow, though they 
knew that he had no means of requiting their 
kindness. This was particularly fortunate, as the 
rainy season had now commenced, and the 
traveller was absolutely dependent upon such 
offices of kindness during a season which few, 
exc^t native African constitutions, can bear, even 
with every convenience of diet and shelter. He 
bad also the good luck at Wassiboo to fall in with 
some fugitive Kaartans, who, finding it impossible 
to live under the tyranny of the Moors, were on 
their way to Satile with the intention of transferring 
their allegiance to the King of Bambarra. They 
travelled together in company, and Park found in 
the society of these worthy Negroes, not only a 
security against the lions and other savage animals 
from which, in his unprotected state, he was under 
continual apprehension, but also the additional 
advantage of sharing the hospitable reception 
which the Bambarrans were disposed to give to 
the intending settlers. 
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In this manner they proceeded for about 
eight days without much inconvenience, ex- 
cept what necessarily arose from the incle- 
mency of the season, and the bad state of the 
roads, through Satile, Galloo, Mooria, and other 
villages of the Bambarrans, till on the 19th they 
arrived at Doolinkeaboo, when Park, finding it 
impossible to keep up with his companions any 
longer, owing to his horse being too much fatigued 
to be able to carry him, remained behind driving 
the tired animal before him at a gentle pace. The 
poor beast had never fairly got over the hard 
treatment and short commons which he as well 
as his master had experienced among the Moors, 
and being now reduced to a perfect Rozinante by 
the fatigues of the journey, instead of being of any 
assistance to Park, he was a drag upon his move- 
ments. Soon after he had left Doolinkeaboo, he 
fell in with two Negroes who were on their way 
to Sego : he was glad to have their company, and 
they proceeded together on their journey. 

As they passed through the populous villages in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, the appearance 
of Park, who was now constantly taken for a Moor, 
squalid and way-worn, driving his lean horse 
before him, excited much merriment among the 
Bambarrans. ** He has been at Mecca," says one : 
" you may see that by his clothes." Another 
asked him if his horse was sick ; a third wished 
to purchase it. In short, so many were the sallies 
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of wit which his appearance provokedi that even . 
the slaves were ashamed to be seen in his com- 
pany. For all thisy however, he was more than 
consoled by the information that next day he 
should see the great object of his long and 
perilous journey, the Niger, called by the Negroes 
JoLiBA, or the Great River. This joyful hope 
prevented him from shutting his eyes all night, 
and early next morning he resumed his march 
towards Sego. As he drew near to the city, he 
had the good fortune to overtake his late fellow*, 
travellers, the fugitive Kaartans, who readily 
imdertook to introduce him to the King of Bam- 
barra. As they were riding together through 
some marshy ground, one of them called out 
<< GEO AFFiLLi," See the footer / The patriot leader 
of the ten thousand Greeks could not have felt 
more joy at the shout of M^ sea^ the sea, which 
proclaimed rest and safety to his harassed troops, 
than Park experienced from this simple exclama- 
tion. He turned his eyes in the direction pointed 
out by his companion ; << and looking forwards,'' 
he says, << I saw with infinite pleasure the great 
object of my mission ; the long sought for majestic 
Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the 
eastward. I hastened to the brink, and having drank 
of the water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer 
to the Great Ruler of all things, for having thus far 
crowned my endeavours with success.** 
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For the fact of the Niger flowing eastward^ 
though contrary to the belief which had for ages 
generally prevailed in Europe, and had been enter- 
tained even by Arab geographers of eminence, 
Park was, in some measure, prepared by the 
accounts which he had received from Negroes of 
different nations since he left the coast. But 
he now, for the flrst time, felt that his journey had 
not been in vain ; he had solved the obscure 
problem as to the existence and course of the 
Niger ; his own eyes had seen its mighty stream 
sweeping over the plains of central Afric ; his own 
lips had tasted its water; and he had a fair 
prospect of being able to trace its course to its 
mysterious termination. What so many brave 
men had perished in attempting ; what powerful 
states, even, had failed to accomplish, he, a young 
man of onl/ flve-and-twenty, alone and almost 
unassisted, had successfully achieved. It was not 
improbable that his discoveries might be attended 
eventually with the greatest advantages to British 
commerce ; and, at all events, he would be entitled 
to the gratitude of his country, for his successful 
investigation of a problem to which she had been 
pleased to attach considerable importance. 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra, at which Park 
had now arrived, presented to his view a more 
favourable specimen of African civilization and 
magnificence than he had yet witnessed. The city, 
which is built on both sides of the river, contains, 

1^ 
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he understood, about thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants ; and there was an air of liyeliness and bustle 
in its market and about its streets, which, added to 
the numerous canoes on the river, indicated more 
traffic, and a greater advancement in the social 
system, than the traveller was prepared to expect 
from all that he had hitherto seen of African life. 
But the hopes which he naturally built on a 
circumstance apparently so favourable to his 
views, were, in some measure, disappointed. While 
he was waiting for a boat to carry him across to 
the south part of the city, where the king resided, 
he received a message from the monarch, that he 
must not presume to cross, at least till farther 
orders. He was, at the same time, advised to take 
up his lodgings in a neighbouring village till 
Mansong's pleasure should be known; a hint 
which he was not in a condition to dispute. He, 
accordingly, set off for the village, but could 
prevail upon no one to admit him into his house. 
He was, therefore, under the necessity of spending 
all that day without food, under the shade of a 
tree ; and as the night threatened to be tempes- 
tuous, and the neighbourhood of Sego is much 
infested with wild beasts, he was about to seek 
safety and shelter for the night among its branches, 
when a woman returning from the labours of the 
field, took compassion on him, and brought him 
to her hut. She then lighted a lamp, and spreading 
a mat on the floor, told him that he might remain 
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there for the night ; but, finding that her guest 
was hungry as well as weary, the good woman did 
not limit her hospitality to providing a lodging 
for him. She went out and soon after returned 
with a fine fish, which she broiled for his supper ; 
and having again pointed to the mat with an 
assurance that he might sleep there without 
apprehension, she called to the female part of her 
family to resume their task of spinning cotton, an 
employment which had been suspended while they 
gazed with marked astonishment at the stranger. 
They continued their task during the greater part 
of the night, lightening their labour by songs, one 
of which was an extempore effusion, of which 
Park himself was the subject. << It was sung by one 
of the young women, the rest joining in a sort of 
chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, and the 
words literally translated were these ; — * The 
winds roared, and the rains fell. The poor white 
man, faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. 
He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to 
grind his corn. Chorus : Let us pity the white 
man, no mother has he, ^c.'" It may easily 
be conceived that Park was deeply affected by 
this instance of kindly feeling. Himself keenly 
alive to the finer sensibilities of our common 
nature, his heart freely responded to the simple 
strain which so directly placed before him his 
present isolation, and at the same time reminded 
him, that even here, amid strangers and barbarians, 
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he might still calculate on those sympathies which 
Nature herself hath implanted in the human 
breast. He found that however rude the instru- 
ment, the chord which vibrates to the touch of 
pity is still the same. This little specimen of 
African poetry, even when divested of the pecu- 
liar charm which, from the circumstances under 
which it was composed and sung, recommended 
it so strongly to the heart of the traveller, is 
touching from that artless feeling which the 
critics of more civilized nations have considered 
as the first excellence in song writing. It has 
been versified with much elegance, by the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Duchess of Devonshire,* 
and the version deserves to be inserted, both on 
account of its intrinsic merit, and for the purpose 
of shewing how faithfully the heart of an English 
Peeress of the highest rank, and moving in the 
most polished circle, can beat in unison with the 
simple and tender hearted sympathy of a Negro 
peasant. 

I. 

The loud wind roar'd, the rain fell fast, 

The white man yielded to the blast ; a''~^<>h ~' <• 

He sat him down beneath our tree, ^ii'^ ;>-',^\ v^'\ 

For weary, sad, and faint was he ; 

And, ah ! no wife or mother's care 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

* Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, mother to the 
present Duke. 
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CHORUS. 

The white man shall our pity share ; 
Alas ! no wife or mother's care. 
For him the milk or com prepare. 

II. 
The storm is o'er, the tempest past, 
And mercy's voice has hush'd the blast ^ 
The wind is heard in whispers low. 
The white man far away must go ; 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the Negro's care. 

' CHOBUS. 

Go, white man, go ; but with thee bear 
The Negro's wish, the Negro's prayer. 
Remembrance of the Negro's care. 

Park's finances were long since exhausted, and 
the only return which he could make to his kind 
hearted hostess for her hospitality, was a present 
of four brass buttons stripped off his waistcoat. 
He remained in this village two days, expecting 
to obtain Mansong's permission to cross the 
river, and pay his respects to him ; but on the 
third day he had the mortification to receive a 
message from that prince, intimating his pleasure 
that Park should forthwith depart fi*om the 
neighbourhood of Sego. At the same time the 
messenger gave him a bag containing five thou- 
sand cowrieSy which, he said, Mansong, wishing to 
relieve a white man in distress, had sent him as 
a present to enable him to purchase provisions 
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in the course of his journey. The astonished 
traveller found some difficulty in reconciling the 
harsh command of the King with his friendly 
present ; but on farther -inquiry, he found reason 
to believe that Mansong was deterred from 
admitting him into his presence^ by the appre- 
hension that he should not be able to protect him 
against the malice of the Moors, who constitute a 
large and powerful part of the population of Sego. 
On the whole, he was satisfied that Mansong's 
conduct was as friendly and liberal as, under the 
circumstances, he had any right to expect. He 
had even reason to praise his munificence, since 
past experience had shewn him that African 
princes were more disposed to exact than to 
bestow presents; and though the royal bounty 
was apparently trifling enough, amounting to 
something less than a guinea of our money, it was, 
in reality, of much greater valuer as, according to 
Park's own calculation, it would purchase provi- 
sions for himself and corn for his horse, for at 
least fifty days. No doubt the traveller did not 
appreciate it the less that the supply was season- 
able as well as unexpected ; the articles which he 
carried with him from the Gambia had long 
since disappeared ; the Moors had relieved him of 
his gold, and disencumbered him of his wardrobe, 
and the scanty vestments which he still called his 
own, could now scarcely boast of a single brass 
button^ the glittering metal having, for some time 
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past, proved a tolerable substitute for a more 
precious currency. 

Notwithstanding the opposition which he had 
experienced from the Moors in every place wh^e 
that savage people had any influence, and though 
he was now informed that their authority was still 
greater at Jenne, Timbuctoo, and other .parts of 
his projected route, Park determined, at all 
hazards, to proceed on his journey along the course 
of the river. He accordingly left Sego with a 
guide, and, travelling in a north-easterly direction, 
passed through Kabba, and arrived at Sansanding, 
where he met with a good deal of annoyance 
from the Moors, who insisted on his conforming 
with the Mahommedan faith, so far, at least, as to 
repeat prayers from the Koran. This, however, 
Park resolutely refused to do ; and he was only 
saved from being forcibly carried to the mosque 
by the interference of his host, Count! Mamadl, 
the Dooty of Sansanding, who said that he would 
not permit the king's stranger to be ill treated whilst 
under his protection. The old gentleman enter- 
tsdned him with much hospitality ; and, before 
dismissing him next morning, desired his guest 
to write him a saphie^ for, reasoned the venerable 
Negro, ^' If a Moor's saphie is good, a white 
man's must be better." Park readily complied 
with his wish, and gave him one possessed of all 
the virtues he could concentrate, for it contained 
the Lord's Prayer* It was written on a thin 
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board, with a reed pen, and ink made of charcoal 
and gum-water. 

From Sansanding, they proceeded along the 
northern bank of the river towards Modiboo, 
through a country much infested by lions. It 
would appear, however, that, except when urged 
by hunger, this much dreaded animal, even in his 
own native deserts, possesses little of that savage 
ferocity which distinguishes many beasts of prey. 
Of this our traveller witnessed more than one 
instance. The following is a striking one, which 
occurred as he approached Modiboo. 

<<As we were crossing a large open plain, 
where there were a few scattered bushes, my 
guide, who was a little way before me, wheeled 
his horse round in a moment, calling out some- 
thing in the Foulah language which I did not 
understand. I inquired, in Mandingo, what he 
meant: ' Wara bilU billi/ (a very large lion,) 
0aid he ; and made signs for me to ride away. 
But my horse was too much fatigued: so we 
rode slowly past the bush, from which the animal 
had given us the alarm. Not seeing any thing 
myself, however, I thought my guide had been 
mistaken, when the Foulah suddenly put his hand 
to his mouth, exclaiming, ^ Soubah an AUuhi f* 
(God preserve us !) and, to my great siu*prise, I 
then perceived a great red lion, at a short dis- 
tance from the bush, with his head couched 
between his fore paws. I expected he wouh 
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instantly spring at me, and instinctively pulled 
my feet from ray stirrups to throw myself on the 
gromidy that my horse might become the victim 
rather than myself. But it is probable the lion 
was not hungry; for he quietly suffered us to 
passy though we were &irly within his reach. 
My eyes were so riveted upon this sovereign of 
the beasts, that I found it impossible to remove 
them until we were at a considerable distance*** 

At sunset, he reached Madiboo, whence he 
proceeded, next morning, to Kea; but, on the 
way, was obliged to abandon his horse, which fell 
on the road, and was too weak to get up again* 
Park sat down, for some time, beside the way* 
worn associate of his adventures ; but, finding 
him imable to rise, he took off the saddle and 
bridle, and placed a quantity of grass before him. 
The fate of his faithful companion appears to have 
touched him more than might have been expected 
from a man who never allowed his spirits to be 
affected by much greater misfortunes. ^* I sur- 
veyed the poor animal," he says, *'as he lay 
panting on the ground, with sympathetic emo- 
tion ; for I could not suppress the sad apprehen- 
sion that I should myself, in a short time, lie 
down and perish, in the same manner, of fhtigne 
and hunger." At Kea, he was treated by the 
Dooty in no very friendly manner ; but, finding 
here a fishing canoe on its return to Silla, he had 

K 
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the good fortune to obtain a passage down the 
riyer to Moofgan, whence he was ferried across 
to SiUai where his reception was not much better 
than at Kea. He obtained a lodging, however, 
though an indifferent one ; but a smart paroxyam 
of fever during the night banished the repose of 
which he stood so much in need. 

His situation was now extremely critical: 
difficulties were multiplying at every step ; and 
he, at length, began reluctantly to admit l^e con- 
viction that it would be idle to attempt carrying 
his origiod plan into execution. There is a point 
at which enterprise degenerates into fool-hardiness, 
and Park had more reason to fear that he had 
already subjected himself to this charge, than that 
he could be suspected of timidity, should he 
resolve to proceed no fiurther. Yet it is evident 
that he did not adopt this resolution without 
extreme pain, or till success had become not only 
improbable, but utterly hopeless. ^ Worn down,** 
he says, '^ by sickness, exhausted with hunger and 
&tigue ; half naked, and without any article of 
value, by which I might procure provisions, 
clothes, or lodging ; I began to reflect sa*ioualy 
on my situation. I was now convinced, by 
painful experience, that the obstacles to my farther 
progress were insurmountable. The tropical rains 
were already set in with all their violence ; the 
rice grounds and swamps were every where 
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overflowed ; and, in a few days more, traydling 
of every kind, unless by water, would be com- 
pletely obstructed. The kowries which remained 
of the King of Bambarra's present, were not 
sttfficieiit to enable me to hire a canoe for any 
great distance f and I had but little hopes of sub- 
sisting by charity, in a country where the Moors 
have such influence. But, above all, I perceived 
that I was advancing, more and more, within the 
power of those merdless fanatics ; and from my 
reception both at Sego and Sansanding, I was 
apprehensive that, in attempting to reach even 
Jenne (unless under the protection of some man 
of consequence amongst them, which I had no 
means of obtaining,) I shoidd sacrifice my life to 
no purpose ; for my discoveries would perish with 
me. The prospect either way was gloomy* In 
returning to the Gambia, a journey on foot of 
many hundred miles presented itself to my 
contemplation, through r^oas and countries 
waknown. Nevertiieless, this seemed to be the 
oxAy aHemative ; for I saw inevitaUe destruetioii 
In attempting to proceed to the eastward. With 
this eoiLvietion on my nund, I hope my readers 
will acknowledge, thai I did right in going no 
ftrther. I had made every efibrt to csecute my 
misoott in its fidlest aitent, whidi prudence eoukl 
justify. Had there been the most diatant prospect 
of a successfiil tenninattoi^ neither tbeunavoidaUe 
hardi^ps of the journey, nor the dangers of a 
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seeond captirity, should have forced me to desist. 
Thisy however, necessity compelled me to do ; 
and, whatever may be the opinion of my general 
readers on this point, it affords me inexpressiUe 
satis&ction^ that my honourable employers have 
been pleased, since my return, to express their 
full approbation of my conduct." 

It is impossible that there can be two opinions 
on the propriety of Park's conduct in this respect. 
He had already done more than any of his prede- 
cessors could boast, and, perhaps, than any other 
man, under similar circumstances, could have 
achieved: to have attempted more, would have 
been to risk the loss to his country of all that he had 
already discovered, as well as his own life, with- 
out any thing like such a prospect of ultimate 
advantage as could alone have justified his incur- 
ring that risk. Having, therefore, collected all the 
information that he could obtain at Silla regarding 
the farther course of the Niger, the different 
kingdoms and cities which it passed, together 
with other matters of African geography and 
statistics, he directed his &ce westward, and on 
the morning of dOth July, began to retrace his 
steps under circumstances sufficiently discoura- 
ging, — in a sickly state of healthy half naked, with 
scarcely the means of purchasing a single meal, 
and with the prospect before him of having to 
traverse on foot a distance of more than twelve 
hundred miles, through unknown deserts and amid 
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barbarous tribes; at a season of die year, too^ when 
travelling is rendered almost impracticable by the 
state <^ the roads, and when the climate of AMcBf 
always trying to a European constitution^ k 
formidable to the very natives themselves. Hia 
difficulties were farther increased by a suspicion, 
which he found very prevalent as he iqpproached 
Sego, thai he was a spy ; and he waa informed 
tiiat Mansong himself^ acting undevthe impression, 
had sent a canoe to Jenne to bring Idia back. This 
induced him to avoid Sego; and he had some 
thoughts of swimming his horse, which be had now 
lecovered in a better condition than that in which 
he had left him, across the Niger, and striking 
southward to traverse the country in the direction 
of Cape Coast. This intention^ however, he soon 
abandoned, on the ground that he should bett^ 
woswtt the purpose of his mission, by tracing the 
course of the Niger towards ita source, and 
ascertaining how &r it was navigable to die west- 
ward. He, accordingly, continued hia jommey 
along its northern bank, sometimes experiendng 
that cmnpasaion which his appearance was calcU'- 
lated to excite^ but still more frequently suliyected 
to insults and ill-treatment, which his situation 
did not permit him to resent. It is the peculiar 
hardship of poverty, that it often exposes ita 
victim to oppression from the very circumstance 
that forms the strongest claim upon the sympathy 
of a well constituted mind,— -the inability of the 
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sufferer to proteet himflelf from injury. Park 
frequently experienced the truth of this observa- 
tion in the course of his present journey ; but he 
also had many opportunities of witnessing and 
profiting by a better feeling. In general, however, 
his journey was one of extreme hardship ; and 
nothing more clearly shews that he possessed^ 
in a very rare degree, that first qualification of aa 
African traveller, indomitable spirit, than the fitct 
that in his present wretched circumstances, when 
scarcely a hope remiuned of his being able to reach 
his native country, he was as particular in his 
inquiries, and as minute in his observations, as if 
he had been sauntering at his ease on a botanical 
excursion along the banks of his favourite Yarrow. 
It is unnecessary to trace his progress step by 
step as he pursued his weary journey through the 
Bambarran territory, as the narrative would be 
little more than a repetition of dangers and hard- 
ships similar to those which he had already 
experienced, and, especially, as we shall have 
occasion to desmbe the same route when we 
come to speak of his second journey. His only 
resource now against absolute starvation, was to 
write saphies for the natives, who have a supersti- 
tious confidence in charms, especially those pro- 
cured from a white man and a Christian. This 
valuable art. Park was too honourable to practise 
for the sake of making money by it ; but necessity 
now compelled him to have recourse to it for a 
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bare subsistence. He, accordingly, picked up a 
tolerable livelihood as a conjurer, after running 
the most imminent rbk of stiwation as an honest 
man ; so much easier is it, in general, to impose 
upon the credulity of men, than to excite their 
benevolence. The saphie generally consisted of a 
lock of his hair, or a sentence vrritten on a board 
with charcoal, which the patient washed off and 
swallowed, asapreservative against ill-fortune, or as 
a means of obtaining success in his speculations. 

At Bammakoo, a trading town of some im- 
portance, he was obliged to deviate from the 
course which he had hitherto pursued along the 
bank of the river, as the route which he had 
contemplated would have led him to cross the 
Niger, and he was ^ven to understand, that 
during the rainy season, this was altogether 
impracticable. He, therefore, proceeded in a 
northerly direction toward Sibidooloo, the frontier '\ 
town of Manding, in the neighbourhood of which 
a new misfortune awaited him. He was surprised 
by a party of Fonlah banditti, who deprived him 
of his horse, stripped him quite naked, and 
threatened to put him to death. At length, moved 
by his entreaties, they shewed some signs of 
humanity, and, having restored to him the worst 
of his two shirts, a pair of trowsers, and his hat, 
marched off with the rest of their worthless booty, 
leaving the traveller in a state of wretchedness. 
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greater than he had yet experienced. Even this 
misfoftimey howeyer, (Md not entirdy vanquidi a 
gpirit which had something better to rest upon in 
tiie day of trouble^ than the fortitude which arises 
from mere stoicism. << After they were gone^'' he 
says, << I sat for some time looking aroond me 
with amazement and terror. Whichever way I 
turned, nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. 
I saw myself in the midst <^ a vast wilderness in 
the depth of the rainy season, naked and dione ; 
surrounded by savage animds, and men still more 
savage. I was five hundred miles from the nearest 
European settlement All these droumstances 
crowded at (mce on my recollection ; and I confess 
that my spirits began to frdi me. I considered my 
frUe as certain, and that I had no alternative, but 
to lie down and perish. The influ^ice of religion, 
however, aided and supported me. I reflected 
that no human prudence (sr foresight could possi- 
bly have averted my present sufferings. I was 
indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I was still 
under the protecting eye of that Providence who 
has condescended to call himsdf the Stranger's 
Friend. At this moment, painful as myreflections 
were, the extraordinary beauty of a small moss, 
in fructification, irresistibly caught my eye. I 
mention this to shew fi*om what trifling circum- 
stances the mind will sometimes derive consola- 
tion ; for though the whole plant was not larger 
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than the top of one of my fingers, I could not 
contemplate the delicate conformation of its roots, 
leaves, and capsula, without admiration. Can that 
Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and 
brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which appears of so small impor- 
tance, look with unconcern upon the situation and 
sufferings of creatures formed after his own image? 
—-surely not 1 Reflections like these would not 
allow me to despair. I started up, and disregard- 
ing both hunger and fatigue, travelled forwards, 
assured that relief was at hand ; and I was not 
disappointed.''^ 

* The affecting little incideiit mentioned in the above 
extract, suggested the following yerses, which are inserted 
here, not for their poetical merit, but on account of the 
circumstances under which they were composed. The 
author, Alexander Letham, a blind boy, was an inmate of 
the Edinburgh Blind Asylum. They are quoted from 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 

AH ! lovely flower, what care, what power. 

In thy fair stmctore are displayed 
By Him who rear'd thee to this hour 

Within the forest's lonely shade ! 

Thy tender stalk, and fibres fine. 

Here find a shelter from the storm ; 
Perhaps no human eyes but mine 

Ere gased upon thy lovely form. 

The dew-drop glistens on thy leaf, 

As if thou seem*st to shed a tear — 
As if thou knew'st my tale of grief— 

Felt all my sufferings severe ! 
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At Sibidooloo he met with a very generoQf 
reoepticm from the Dooty, who even promised to 
procure him the restoration ci his horse and 
elothesy a promise which he religiously kept, 
though several days dapsed befeie the thieves 
were .diseovered. Park, in the meanwhile^ con- 
tinued his journey to Wottda» the Dooty of whidi 
received him kindly, though to great a scardity 
prevailed in the country at the time, that even 
mothers sold their children for a few days' provi^ 
sions. Here he remained till he recovered bis 



But, ah I tbou know'st not my clisixc8% 
In danger here from beasts of prey, 

And robb'd of all I did possess, 
By men more fierce by far than they. 

Nor canst thon ease my burden'd sigh, 
Nor cool the fever at my heart, 

TlMi^h to the sephyrs passing by 
Than dosfc thy balmy sweets impart. 

Yet He that form*d thee, little plant. 
And bade thes floiHnsh in tbn place. 

Who sees and feels aiy every want, 
Can still support me by His grace. 

Oft has His arm, all strong to save. 
Protected my defenceless head 

From ills I never could perceive. 
Nor could my feeble hand have stayed. 

Then shall I still pursue my way 
0*er this wild desert's sun-burnt soil, 

To where the ocean's sweUing spray 
Washes my long'd for native isle^ 
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horae and dotiies. The former was so lean and 
weak from iatigue and hard treatment, as to be 
unfit for encountering &rther hardship; Parki 
thereforey made a present of him to his landlord, 
and sent the saddle and bridle to the Dooty of 
Sibidoolo^ as the only acknowledgment which he 
had in his power to make for his kindness. The 
dothes, indifferent as they were, were absolutely 
indispensable as a protection from tiie heat and 
rains, which had ahready so greatly affected his 
health, as to bring on foeqnent paroxysms of fever. 
His half-boots, which were no longer serviceable 
in their original shape, he converted into a pair 
of tolerable sandals, and he was thus enabled to 
proceed, though by slow and painful journeys, to 
Kamalia. Here he was received into the house of 
Karfo Taura, a Bushreen or Mahommedan slave 
merchant, who was preparing to set out with a 
kaffila to Gambia, assoonas the rains wereover.This 
worthy man, whose heart had not been hardened 
by his cruel traffic, received the traveller with 
much kindness, and setting before him the utt^ 
impossibility of performing that perilous journey 
at such a season, prevailed upon hira to wait at 
Kamalia and join the caravan. Park reluctantly 
consented ; but it was fortunate for hira that so 
favourable an opportunity of finishing his journey 
in safety presented itself under his present circum- 
stances. Distress and famine were staring him in 
the foee ; before him lay the Jallonka Wilderness, 
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where for five days' journey the traveUer sees no 
habitation of man $ he had no longer a horse, or 
money to buy one; and his fever had of late 
increased so much, that he was incapable 
of any exertion which could give him even a 
distant hope of surmounting obstacles so formi* 
dable. He, therefore, closed with Kar& Taura's 
offer, and agreed to pay him, on their arrival at 
Gambia, the value of a prime slave for his pre- 
sent board and lodging, and for the protection 
of his kafl^ till they reached the coast There 
can be littie doubt, that without such an arrange- 
ment. Park's valuable life must have terminated 
at the present stage of his journey; and the 
important information regarding the geography, 
manners, and history of central Africa, which 
through him we now possess, must have been for 
ever lost to his countrymen. His name would 
soon have been forgotten, or remembered only in 
connection with an enterprise, which in the eyes 
of the world required to be attended with success, 
to save it from the character of rashness. 

During the first five weeks of his stay at 
KamaJia, he was still tormented with fever, and 
his health continued to be extremely precarious. 
His host attended him with unremitting tender- 
ness, and offered him such comfort as his good 
nature could suggest. Books, those valuable 
companions in a sick man's chamber. Park 
could scarcely expect to meet with in the very 
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heart of Africa; he was agreeably surprised^ 
therefore^ to find that Karfa Taura could boast 
the luxury of a library. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that his collection of books was not 
extensive, consisting, it would appear, of only 
two volumes, but these were excellent of their 
kind, being an Arabic Koran^ and an English 
Book of Common Prayer. It may readily be 
conceived that Park experienced no small degree 
of pleasure in meeting with, and perusing this last 
mentioned precious volume at such a time, and in 
such circumstances. Before the departure of the 
caravan, he found himself sufficiently recovered to 
look forward without apprehension to his approach- 
ing journey, — a convalescence towards which, he 
acknowledges, << the benevolent and simple man- 
ners of the Negroes, and the perusal of Karfa's 
little volume, greatly contributed.*' The abun- 
dant leisure which he enjoyed in his present 
situation. Park employed in making observations 
on the climate and productions of the country, 
and in collecting all the information which he 
could obtain on the subject of African commerce^ 
and all other matters which he thought mi^t be 
interesting to his patrons of the Association, or 
to his countrymen generally. These obsarva- 
tions form a prominent feature in the volume of 
Travels which he published afler his return to 
England, and they constitute a valuable addition 
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to our knowledge, still v&y meagre, of the central 
IdngdcNDs of the great Afiriean continent. 

Towards the end of January, Karfk Taura, 
and the other Slatees who were to accompany 
him, had aU their preparations for the journey 
completed; but, under various pretences, they 
put off their departure from day to day, until 
February was far advanced; and the fast of 
Rhamadan now approaching, they resolved to 
remain at Kamalia till it was over. Park was a 
good deal annoyed at liiis delay ; for, though 
Karfo Taura's kindness toward him was still 
unabated, and he had in a great measure become 
reconciled to the mode of life among the Negroes, 
he felt a pdnful longing for the manifold bless- 
ings of dvUized life. At length the appearance 
of the new moon rdeased the superstitious Bush* 
reens from their self-denying observances, and on 
the 19th of April, the ki^ila, consisting In all of 
seventy ^duree penons, started from Kamalia, amid 
the tender farewells and lamentations of the 
inhabitants. At day break on the 23d, they 
entered the Jallonka Wilderness. They were 
five days in crossing this formidable desert, dur- 
ing which they performed a journey of upwards 
of a hundred miles, without seeing a single 
human habitation. The horrors and fetigue of 
tiieir march, were felt severely by all, but 
espedally by the unfortunate slaves, one of 
whom, a female, they were actually forced to 
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abandon^ in consequeooe of her utter inability 
to proceed. There waa a general ery that W 
tkrcai should be eut; but thi« was overruled by 
Karfa Taura, \¥hO| with a very questionalde 
humanity, preferred leaving bar to die in solitude 
of hui^r, or to be devoured by wild beMts» 
How painful must ^it have been to the gentle 
heart of Park to witness such a scene ! Yet be 
felt that a similar fate must be his own, if fotigue 
should make him uualde to keep up with hot 
companions. They arrived on the 27th at 
Sooseeta; and journeying through a friendly 
country, on the 3d of May readied Malaeotta^ 
where meeting with scHue friends, they halted fm 
three days, and were treated with the greatesl 
hospitality. Here Park was informed of an event 
of recent occurrence, which was ahready a favourite 
theme oi the sinffWff men throughout this part of 
Africa ; and although it has no intimate c<mnee» 
tion with the sul^ect of our narrative, we are 
tempted to insert it as an extraordinary instanee 
of magnanimity, among a people whose habtli 
and pr^udices are little &vourable to its ezereiae^ 
and who have ever regarded cruelty towarda % 
vanquished enemy as one of the military virtuei. 
Abdulkader, the King of Foota Torra, a Mahom- 
medan, and a zealous bigot in his passion for 
making proselytes^ had sent an embassy to Damd> 
King of the Jalofis,. to convert him to the faith 
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of the Firopbet. The ambassador was accom- 
panied by two Bushreens, each of whom carried 
a large knife, which they laid before Damd, 
while the ambassador explained the meaning of 
these suspicious emblems. << With this knife,* 
he said, ** Abdulkader will condescend to shave 
the head of Damel, if Damel will embrace the 
Mahommedan fiuth; and with this other knife 
Abdulkader will cut the throat of Damel, if 
Damel refuses to embrace it, — ^take your choice.* 
The King of the Jalofis replied with much sang^" 
froidftbaX he had no choice to make. He neither 
chose to have his head shaved, nor his throat 
cut ; and with this answer the Foota Torra envoy 
was civilly dismissed. Abdulkader immediately 
marched his army into Damel's country; but 
on the first news of his approach, the inha- 
bitants had filled up their wells, destroyed their 
provisions, removed their efiects, and abandoned 
their dwellings; so that the invaders, after 
advancing three days' journey into the Jaloff 
territory without meeting any opposition, began 
to suffer greatly firom want of provisions, and 
especially firom thirst. This induced them to 
direct their march towards the woods, where they 
discovered a watering place ; and the men being 
overcome with fatigue, after quenching their 
thirst, lay down carelessly to sleep among the 
bushes. In this situation they were surprised by 
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Damely wbo attacked them during the nighty and 
completely routed them. Many were trampled to 
death by the Jaloff cavalry, otiien were killed in 
their flight, and a still greater number were made 
prisoners. Among these last was the unlucky 
Abdulkader himself, who was now led, a wretched 
captive, into the presence of the prince whom 
he had so lately insulted by his arrogant message; 
*< The behaviour of Darnel, on this occasion, 
is never mentioned by the singii^ men but in 
terms of the highest approbation ; and it was, 
indeed, so extraordinary in an African prince, 
that the reader may find it difficult to give credit 
to the recital. When his royal prisoner was 
brought before him in irons, and thrown upon the 
ground, the magnanimous Damd, instead of set- 
ting his foot upon his neck, and stabbing him 
with hb spear, according io custom in such cases, 
addressed him as follows : — * Abdulkader, answer 
me this question. If the chance of war had 
placed me in your situation, and yoa in miney 
how would you have treated me?' ^I would 
have thrust my spear into your heart,' returned 
Abdulkader, with great firmness; <and I know 
that a similar fate awaits me.' * Not so,' said 
Damel, <my spear is indeed red with the blood of 
your subjects killed in battle and I could now 
give it a deeper stain by dipping it in your own $ 
but this would not build up my towns, nor bring 
to life the thousands who fell in the woods. I 

l2 
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i¥ill not, therefore, kill you in cold blood, bat I will 
retun you as my slave, until I perceive that your 
presence in your own kingdom will be no longer 
dangerous to your neighbours; and then I will 
consider of the proper way of disposing of you.' 
Abdulkader was accordingly retained, and worked 
as a slave for three months ; at the end of which 
period. Darnel listened to the solicitations of the 
inhabitants of Foota Torra, and restored to them 
their king. Strange as this story may appear, I 
have no doubt of the truth (^ it : it was told me 
at Malacotta by the Negroes ; it was afterwards 
related to me by the Europeans on the Grambia ; 
by some of the French at Goree ; and confirmed 
by nine slaves, who were taken prisoners along 
with Abdulkader, by the watering place in the 
woods, and carried in the same ship with me to 
the West Indies.** 

Similar instances of magnanimity are rare, even 
among the most civilized people of ancient or of 
modern times, who have lavished the highest 
praise on generous actions, and among whom, 
accordingly, there existed every motive to exercise 
this virtue; but the African prince manifested 
the innate nobleness of his mind in circumstances 
where his conduct was more likely to incur 
censure than to obtain praise, and where the 
custom of his country and the prejudices of his 
education, were all calculated to stir up, rather 
than allay, the natural feeling of revenge. 
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As the greater part of Park's route, after 
kavii^ Malacotta, is the same which he after* 
ifards pursued in his second expedition, it is un- 
necessary to say any thing of it at present, since 
we shall have a more favourable opportunity of 
describing it when we come to speak of the diffi- 
culties which he encountered on that fatal journey. 
A march of somewhat less than a month brought 
the kaffila to Jindey, where, eighteen months 
before, the trayellerhad parted with his friend, Dr 
Laidley ', an interval during which, as he himself 
pathetically remarks, he had not beheld the face 
of a Christian, nor once heard the delightful 
sound of his native tongue. Here Karfa Taura 
left his Negroes till a favourable market should 
offer, and agreed to accompany his white friend 
to Pisania. Park, however, though now approach- 
ing the end of his own toils and dangers, could 
not leave his unfortunate fellow-travellers, doomed 
as they were to slavery in a foreign land, without 
great emotioiK ^ Daring a wearisome peregri- 
nation of more than five hundred British miles, 
exposed to the burning rays of a tropical sun, 
these poor slaves, amidst their own infinitely 
greater sufferings, would commiserate mine ; and 
frequently, of their own accord, bring water to 
quench my thirst, and at night collect branches 
and leaves to prepare me a bed in the wilderness. 
We parted with reciprocal expressions of regret 
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and benediction. My good wishes and pn^ers 
wefe all I could bestow upon them; and it 
afforded me some consolation to be told, that they 
were sensible 1 had no more to give.'* 

Proceeding to Pisania, he accepted the invita- 
tion of his countryman^ Mr Robert Ainsley, to 
stay with him till the arriral of his friend^ Dr 
Laidley, who was then absent^ but who returned 
two days after Park's arrivaly and received him 
with great joy and satis&ction as one risen from 
the dead. In this sunshine of his fortune, he was 
not forgetful of his benefactor, Karia. He paid 
him double the value of his agreement, Dr 
Ludley readily undertaking to deliver goods to 
that amount ; besides which, the Doctor engaged 
to assist him in disposing of his slaves to the best 
advantage. The poor N^^ro was overcome with 
gratitude, and would oflen exclaim, << My journey 
has indeed been prosperous!'' But when he 
looked around him, and saw the manifest supe- 
riority of art and manu&ctore in this new scene, 
and among a strange people, he would observe, 
with a sigh, ^^Fato fing iwtafing^* — (black men 
are nothing.) The deep impression made upon 
&e mind of this worthy Negro, by the kindness 
which he experienced from Park and his friends, 
was at a subsequent deriod very strikingly man!' 
fested, when, several years after, on hearing that \ 
white man was traveUing through the country, b 
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undertook a joarney of several days on the bare 
cfaance of finding the strange to be his former 
acquaintance, and was gratified by once more 
meeting with Park near ^e banks of the Niger* 

No European vessel having arrived at Gambia 
for some time past, and none being soon ex- 
pected, Park engaged a passage in the American 
ship Charlestoumy which was to touch at Groree^ 
and to {HToceed thence to South Carolina. Having 
bid an afiectionate adieu to Dr Laidley and his 
other friendsi he embarked at Kayee, on the 17th 
of June. 

The passage proved both tedious and dangerous.. 
At Goree, they were detained till the beginning 
of October for want of provisions ; and disease 
carried off many of the Negroes, of which the 
ship's cargo chiefly consisted, together with four 
seamen, and the surgeon. Park consented to 
supply his place during the remainder of the 
voyage, which, fortunately for him, t^minated 
sooner than he expected ; for the ship became so 
leaky that the master was obliged to make for 
Antigua, where the vessel was condemned as 
unfit for sea. 

From Antigua, Park sailed in the Chesterfield 
Packet, which touched there on its homeward 
course fi*om the Leeward Islands. After a tem- 
pestuous voyage, he landed at Falmouth, on the 
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2M of DecembeTy 1797$ having been absent from 
his native shore two years and seven months, in 
the course of whidi he encountered more danger 
and hardship than man is almost ever called 
upon to endure, and displayed a more eminent 
degree of enterprise, fortitude, and prudence,, 
than often falls to the share of the unfortunate to 
possess. 



CHAPTER IV. 

• 

Interett excited by Park*s return— His reception ftom ffte African 
AnodaHoH— PtMUhee hie Trttede — Qreat poptOarify ef the Work 
«- Otff'ectiotu— He returm to Se^tmid, and Harriee—Inactimty-' 
SetUes at Peebles cu a Surgeon, 

From Falmouth, Park hastened to London, 
-where he arrived befbre daybreak on the morning 
of the 25th ; and, not choosing to disturb the 
fiunily of his brother-in-law, Mr Dickson, at that 
eariy hour, he sauntered for some time about the 
streets, till, finding one of the entrances into the 
gardens of the British Museum accidentally open, 
he walked in to while away the time. By the 
merest chance, Mr Dickson, who had the care of 
these gardens, happened to be there that morning, 
on some trifling business^ at an unusually early 
hour; and it is not very easy to conceive his 
astonishment on beholding -what, at such a time 
and place, must have appeared the ghost rather 
than the living presence of his long lost friend, 
whose grave, he supposed, had long since been 
jdng in the sands of the African desert I Their 
recognition was, of course, a joyful one. Mr 
Dickson received the traveller with delight, the 
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the Association which had patroniized him liad 
acquired a higher status by his success, and could 
noir put fin^ard a more confident daim to public 
support. Park was, accordingly, receiyed by 
them with open arms ; and the Association, with 
h liberality which does them honour, gave up 
Iheir j^ght to the exclusive property of his papers^ 
and gave him full permission to publish his 
Travels for his own benefit. In order, however, 
to gratify, in a certain degree, the curiosity which 
prevailed, an elegant Abstract was prepared fironi 
Park's minutes by Mr Bryan Edwards, their 
secretary, and printed for the use of the subscribers 
to the Association. To this abstract was annexed 
ia Memoir, by Major Rennel, consisting of geo- 
graphical illustrations of Paries journey. The 
former. Park afterwards embodied in his extended 
narrative, to which also the latter formed a 
valuable appendix. Major RenneFs name as a 
distinguished geographer is Well known; and 
although recent discoveries have proved many of 
his conjectures (paKicularly with r^ard to the 
course and termination of the Niger, together 
with the reasoning by which his speculations were 
supported) to be incorrect, his Memoir may still 
be read with advantage by those who take an 
interest in the ancient and modem geography of 
^^ntral Afirica. 

Park remained all winter in London, having 
occasion to be in constant communication with 

ML 
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Mijor Rennel and Mr Edwards, while they were 
engaged in drawing up their abstract of his dis* 
coYeries. In the course of the ensuing spring, 
some proposab were made to him from Govern- 
menf^ for the purpose of engaging his services 
in a complete survey of New Holland, which was 
at that time in contemplation ; but the particulars 
of this transaction are unknown; and the offer, 
though afterwards repeated, was declined. 

About the beginning of June, he left London, 
and spent the rest of the summer and autumn with 
his friends in Scotland. His mother still resided 
at Fowlshiels, and must have felt no ordinary 
pleasure in again embracing her affectionate son 
after all hb wanderings. 1£ the detul of his 
sofierings are calculated to draw tears from the 
eyes of strangers, what must have been the effect 
of the narrative on the domestic circle gathered 
round the humble hearth at Fowbhiels ! and 
what must have been Park's own feelings, when 
he contrasted his present situation, seated by his 
mother^s fireside, and surrounded by the sympa- 
thizing countenances of hb brothers and sbters, 
and early companions, with the scowling faces 
of Ali's horsemen in the camp at Benowm, am' 
the horrors of hb journey through the Eaarta' 
A^ldemess ! 

All summer he was busily occupied with pr 
painng hb Traveb for the press. During the wh' 
of dib time he was a very hard student, a 
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according to the account given by his family, 
scarcely allowed himself necessary exercise, being 
engaged with his manuscripts all day, and only 
stealing an hour in the evening for a solitary walk. 
•Habits of composition were new to him : the notes 
which he had brought home with him were neces- 
sarily scanty and imperfect, and he had to supply 
the deficiency from memory ; and, in addition to all 
this, the public interest which was already excited 
by the announcement of his intended publication, 
impressed him strongly with the necessity of 
revising his narrative with the greatest care, and 
submitting to the severest scrutiny of his own 
judgment, opinions which he had good reason to 
believe would be eagerly canvassed, and strictly 
sifted by one or other of the parties, between 
which, at that very time, Africa was a subject 
of keen and angry contention. 

The conflicting opinions on the sulgeet of 
Afirican geography, to which reference has already 
been made, were chiefly confined to the learned ; 
but another subject, of more general interest, 
was at the same time deeply agitated among all 
classes of the community. The Slave Trade still 
received the sanction of the British Government ; 
and both its advocates and its opponents looked 
forward with eagerness to the publication of a 
work which was to convey authentic information 
upon a subject most interesting to both parties, 
and firom which each hoped to obtain an accession 
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to his caoae of fresh &cts and additional argumenta^ 
Park was therefore obliged not only to be 
extremely exact in regard to his &cts, Imt also Uk 
guard carefully against expressing any hasty or 
HI digested opinions, -—knowing' that men lay on. 
the catch for his expressions, to make use of hia 
authority lor good or for evily as might suit their 
own oonvenienoe : and the event iully justified the 
pains which he bestowed in guarding his narrative 
against the mistakes of ignorance, or the miscon-^ 
structions of malice. 

About the close of the year he returned to 
London for the purpose of superinteniiUng the 
publication of his book ; but, after consultation 
with his Uterary iiiends, he found it necessary to 
revise, correct, and retrench from the voluminous 
manuscripts which he carried with him from the 
country. The work at length appeared in April, 
1799, in a handsome quarto, with a dedication to 
the members of the African Association, and at 
once obtained that popularity to which it is so 
justly entitled by its literary merits, as well as for 
the interesting and important information which 
it contidns. Two large impressions were rapidly 
sold off, and numerous editions of the entire work, 
together with abridgments, have since been called 
for. Indeed, few books have been received with 
more favour by the public, or better merit such a 
reception, than Park's Travels, The narrative 
blends all the interest of a romance, with the 
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valuable instniction which is to be derired from 
a trae and faithful description of scenes and man- 
ners of which the European public had hitherto 
little or no knowledge. Nor is it the least 
•merit of the work that it makes us intimately 
acquainted with the author^s character, without 
affording the slightest ground for charging him 
with egotism. He is, indeed, perpetually before 
our eyes in his own person ; but his simple and 
unaffected manner of describing his own feelings 
and his conduct amid the difficulties and dangers 
which he had to encounter, resembles more the 
candour of a penitent in the confessional, than the 
usual style of a candidate for popular applause. 
The traveller's temper and prudence, his ardour 
of enterprise, his steady perseverance and match- 
less fortitude, are inferred exclusively from the 
events which he records, and in no degree from 
any appearance of that self-complacence which is 
tiie offspring of vanity. But there is no affecta- 
tion of modesty — ^no literary coquetry : the author 
neither impertinently obtrudes, nor unnecessarily 
withdraws himself; and we read his manly narra- 
tive with a feeling of conviction in its truth, which 
admits of no suspicion that any sacrifice has been 
made to effect. Park's work is, indeed, an admir- 
able specimen of what a personal narrative ought 
ever to be, — elegant without pretence, easy without 
being insiiud, and various, according to its subjeot, 
without destroying that harmony of compoBttion 

111 1 
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which is necesaary to give it interest as a whole. 
^A judicious and accurate observer," says a 
French critic, speaking of these Travels, ^ as well 
as an intrepid traveller, Park gives us a feithfiil 
picture of the manners of the Moors and Negroesib 
The tone of truth whidi pervades his narrative^ 
his style at once simple and graceful, and the 
splendour of his discoveries, secured the suocesn 
of his book, which, in a short time, ran through 
several editions, and was translated into most of 
the languages of Europe.*** Of these, (Hoie of the 
best is the French translation, by M. Caster% 
whidi appeared so early as 1800. 

£v» successful authorship, however, is not 
without its attendant troubles. The republic of 
letters, like other republics, loaka with an eye of 
suspicion on those whom success has elevated above 
the crowd, and is occasionally disposed to subject 
them to a salutary cMlmcifm, or at least to a sort of 
agrarian law, for the purpose of reducii^ them to 
an equality with their brethrcB. Park's merits as 
a traveller could not be disputed, and they were 
justiiy deemed to fiurnish a sufficient competence 
of fame for one man ; the literary exoellence of 

* ** Observateur exact etjudideux^noRmoinsqueVoyageiu: 
ihtrepide. Park fait le tableau la plus fiddle des moeurs des 
Afoores et des Negres. Le ton de verite de ses redts, son 
style qui reimit V elegance h, la simplidte, V eclat de sa 
dteeaverte, firent la fortune de son Hvre," &c. M, Eyrii^ 
tie UniverseSe. Pkris, 1822. 
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his book was also generally admitted ; bat this it 
was thought proper to transfer to another. Park 
himself, had, in his preiace, acknowledged the 
assistance which he received from Mr Bryan 
Edwards, the whole of whose abstract, abready 
mentioned, he had incorporated with his work, 
as occasion offered. The good^atmred public 
immediately gave currency to the report that 
Paik himself did not compose the Travels whic^ 
appear under his name, but that the metit of 
authorship, in a principal degree, belonged to Mr 
Edwards. This report was circulated with much 
industry ; and was sufficiently plausible to impose 
on some even of Park's warmest admirers. Mr 
Edwards was a gentleman of considerable literary 
attainments, and he was already well known to 
the public, by his History (^ik% JBrUish Colonies 
in the West Indies. He was also secretary to the 
African Association, and Park's particular friend. 
It is, therefore, by no means improbable, that in 
addition to the obligation acknowledged by Park 
in his preface, he submitted the entire manuscript 
to Mr Edwards' inspection, and availed himsdf 
of his advice in making corrections and retrench- 
ments. But what does all this amount to ? To 
nothing more than a charge which will apply to 
nine out of every ten among authors, especially 
under the apprehensions of a first appearance 
before the public. There is no positive evidence 
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however, to shew that even to this extent Park was 
indebted to his friend, but even if it were proved 
that Mr Edwards had carefully revised the manus- 
cript, this is very different from his being entitled to 
the credit of having compiled the work. Indeed, 
the whole charge appears ridieuloos when we 
compare the natural unaffected style of Park's 
narrative, with the ornate and ambitious style 
which characterizes the avowed compositions of 
Mr Edwards : and it is not a little extraordinary 
that the ^intelligent and judicious author of the 
memoir prefixed to the publication of Park's 
Journal, in 1815, should have given any coun- 
tenance to this idle report, aflter his own careful 
examination of the facts ; and still more unaccoun- 
table is it that he should not have corrected his 
expressed opinion, after he had been put in 
possession, by Park's family,, of the following 
correspondence between him and Sir William 
Young. In his preface to a corrected edition of 
the History of the West Indies, which appeared 
very soon afler Mr Edwards' death> under the 
superintendence of Sir William Young, the 
editor, speaking of Mr Edwards' literary merits^ 
mentioned << the judicious compilation and elegant 
recital of the Travels of Mungo Park." This pro- 
duced a letter of expostulation from Park, to which 
the following is a reply. Unfortunately Park's 
letter is lost. 
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SIR WILLIAM YOUNG TO MR PARK» 

*• fiO, Haelbt S»bit, NmmmUr M*, 180a 

^ The day before yesterday I receiyed your 
letter, dated so &r back as August 25th« It 
appears to have been put into the London post, 
addressed to my clerk's lodgings, only last week^ 
and reached me in the country, November the 
7th. I am thus particular as to dates, as I could 
not bear the imputation of having so long neglec* 
ted the due acknowledgment of a letter from one 
whom I so highly esteem and respect. In regard 
to the question you state, I understood from the 
late Mr Edwards that he assisted in the general 
arrangement of the materials you supplied, as Dr 
Hawkesworth did in the case of a voyage by the 
great navigator Captain Cooke; and that the 
previous Account, or Summary of your Travels, 
delivered into the African Association, was written 
by him ; to which your fuller Account of your 
Travels in detail was subsequent. The word 
^author,' I believe, does not occur in the passage 
you refer to ; and if the words < compilation and 
recital' seem to bear any application beyond the pro- 
spectus before adverted to, or in any way to trench 
on your just pretensions as a writer, I truly lament 
the inaccuracy, and will take the most immediate 
means of rectifying the error, which circumstances 
may place wi^in my reach ; either by present 
correctioa or on a new edition of the work. My 
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situation as Secretary of the African Association 
flimishes me with documents from which I have 
learned so highly to appreciate your character 
and to entertain so grateful a sense of your public 
services, that it would be painful in me, in the 
smaUest degree to have stated any thing that 
might be so construed as to affect your just literary 
pretensions ; although it is difficult to add to the 
just and high reputation you held independently, 
from the fortitude, discretion, and resource so 
eminently shewn in your distinguished and suc- 
cessful enterprise.'' 

MR PARK TO SIR WILLIAM YOUNG. 

" FowLSHiBLS, 141ft Ma^^ 1804. ^ 

<< I perceive by your letter, that you meant the 
words < compilation' and < recital' to refer entirely 
to the Abridgment of my Travels, which was 
written for the perusal of the African Association^ 
by Mr Edwards, their secretary. 

^^A printed copy of this Abridgment was 
delivered to each of the gentlemen at their annual 
meeting, but I believe it was never publicly sold. 
The greater number of readers are therefore but 
slightly acqusunted with it ; and to such, the 
words above mentioned will naturally convey a 
very different meaning. Having thus explained 
myself to you, I hope you will see the propriety 
of correcting the passage afiove mentioned as soon 
as possible. I must, therefore, request you will 
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permit me to insert your letter in any of the 
periodical publications, or favour me with a 
correction of the passage, as you may think 
proper.*' 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF SIR WILLIAM YOUNG 

TO MR PARK. 

*'M(Hf 25, 190*. 

** The letter which I wrote on the subject of 
the publication of your Travels in Africa, is per- 
fectly at your service to make any use of which 
you may think proper. No measure can be more 
satisfactory and agreeable to myself, than that 
which may most fully render justice to your high 
and well earned reputation in every point of 
view." 

This correspondence, one should think, was 
sufficient to vindicate Park's title to the author- 
ship of the work in question. It has, indeed, been 
argued, that by his taking no notice of, he tacitly 
admits the correctness of the statement that Mr 
Edwards << assisted in the general arrangement of 
the materials which Park supplied, as Dr Hawkes- 
worth did in the case of the voyages of Captain 
Cook." But such an admission would at once 
justify Sir William Young's mentioning Mr 
Edwards' name in connection with the << judi- 
cious compilation and elegant recital of the 
Travels of Mungo Park," and applying this to the 
extended narroHvef whereas, it appears by the 
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OMrespondenee, that Sir William meant it <^ ti 
Abstract^ which was unquestionably drawn up I 
Mr Edwards. Park, by his answer, shews that 1 
now understood this Abridgment to be exclusiye 
meant ; and that the public also might be aware 
this, he solicited and obtained Sir William's permi 
sion to publish his letter. After this explanatio 
that it was not the extended work which w. 
meant by Sir William Young in his preiace, 
would have been impertinent in Park, and, at tl 
same time, a very imgradous task, to have vind 
cated himself from a charge which was not urge 
of his being indebted to his late friend for tl 
compilation of the volume to which he b 
prefixed his own name. His real obligations 
Mr Edwards, he had himself, in that very wo? 
voluntarily acknowledged : and any one at 
acquainted with the integrity and manly cand 
of his character, cannot for a moment believe 
had his obligations in other respects beei 
extensive as has been alleged, he would 
fiuled to acknowledge them; much less that 
suspicion was excited, he would have been 
of duplicity, and have published a correspor 
which, (m the supposition that such extensii 
gations existed, was calculated to confirm tb 
in error. With this remark, we might saf 
leave of the subject ; but it would be unfiv 
notice what has been quoted by Park* 
biographer, as a proof that the harsl 
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which he has expressed on this qaeation is well 
^vttiided/ This is an extract from a speech made 
in Parliament, on the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
by George Hibbert, Esq. in which that gentleman 
states that he was once assured by Park, thcU not 
being in the habits of literary composition^ he was 
Miged to employ someone to put his manuscript 
into a form fit for the ptAlic eye ; but that every 
sheet of the publication had undergone his strict 
revision ; and that not only every fact, but 

EVERY SENTIMENT OF IT WAS HIS OWN. NoW, 

without pretending to decide the exact degree 
of accuracy which may be expected froin an orator 
who is pleased publicly to quote the words of a 
conversation which must have happened some 
years before, it appears to us that the abovie 
extract, so far iVom proving that Mr Edwards 
either compiled Park's Travels, or made such 
considerable and important contributions to that 
work as to render the traveller's own claim to its 
authorship doubtfid, proves exactly the reverse. 
In the first place, his confession to' Mr Hibbert 
shews that what assistance he had received, from 
whatever quarter^ he had no wish to conceal. 
3eing diffident of the accuracy of his style, he had 
employed some one to put his manuscript into' a 
form fit for the public eye — of course he alludes 
to the manuscript which he carried with him from 
Scotland, uid which, as we have already said, was 
subjected to correction and occasional retrench- 

N 
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iiientsbefi3ieimbliofttioii.--but/< not only every ftfsty 
but every seDtiment of it was his own.** If to this 
we add» what has foeenahready remarked, that the 
ityle seldom bears any resemblance to Mr Edwards' 
known style^ and that it does strictly resemble 
that of Park's letters, and especially of his Journal, 
making a little allowance between careftilly revised 
and off-hand composition, we shaD, perhaps, be 
doing no injustice to Mr Edwards, if we limit his 
probable share in the wcnrk to the lopping off a few 
excrescences, with the occasional snbstitntion of a 
happy expression, or the remodelling of a stiff 
sentence ; in short, with doing what any author, 
living at a distance from town, and writing in a 
hnrry, would have no hesitation in empowering a 
friend, in whose judgment he had confidence, to 
do ibr him, without a suspicion that he was thereby 
risking his fair fame as an author. 

Park's appearance as an author exposed him to 
another charge, in the opinion of some, of a much 
more serious nature than that to which we have 
just adverted, but whidi appears to be still more 
groundless. He has be^ accused of being 
&vourable to the Slave Trade, or, at all events, ofnot 
having expressed, in language sufficiently strong, 
his abhorraioe of that inhuman traffic, which, 
at the time when his publication first appeared, 
was a subject of fierce ccmtention in the British 
Senate, and^iver the whole country. For the 
first part of the diarge there is not a shadow of 
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proof; and against the second part of the accusar 
tion, he will require no very laboured defence* It 
formed no part of his plan to enter upon political 
discussions ; he 'professed to write a personal 
nanativcy not a party pamphlet; and whate?er 
disappointment his contemporaries might feel at 
not finding in him a zealous partisan on either side 
of the question, posterity has no reason to regret 
that he did not permit his zeal to dutrun his dis* 
cretion in giving an ex cathedra decision upon 
a practice which, however repugnant to our 
feelings, was, at that time, sanctioned by the 
government, and protected by the laws of his 
country, and regarding the propriety of abolishing 
which wise and good men thought themselves at 
liberty to differ in opinion. Neither ought it to 
be forgotten, that, however strongly he may have 
felt upon this subject, common decency must have 
shut his mouth against a violent declaration of 
hostility to the existing law, considering that at 
least one leading member of that Associadon, under 
whose patronage he had travelled, and by whose 
liberality he was now permitted to lay his dis- 
coveries before the public, was the warm and 
avowed advocate of the system, and, at the same 
time, his own particular and zealous friend* 
But, in fact, there is a great delusion in sup- 
posing that Park's opinion, in regard to the 
abolition of slavery, is entitled to more weight 
than that of any other man. There is no 
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reason whatever to suspect that he withheld 
any ntfarmoHon which could bear upon this 
or any other subject; and having put the 
public in possession of his facts and personal 
observations, he left it for the politician and the 
statesman to draw his own inference^ and apply 
his own remedy. Of the fairness of his statements, 
we have a tolerable presumption in the indisput- 
able fact that his book was eagerly appealed to by 
both parties in support of their views, and that 
their reasonings, though tending to opposite con- 
clusions, professed to rest on information derived 
from this common source. 

But if Park, in the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion, declined to echo the war-cry of the zealous 
abolitionists, their opponents had no reason to 
flatter themselves that his sympathies were in 
accordance with theirs. Park had experimentally 
known the horrors of slavery ; he had witnessed, 
and has pathetically recorded, the sufierings to 
which that unfortunate class were subjected' in 
their journey from the interior to the coast, and 
the still greater misery to which they were exposed 
on shipboard ; and in many passages of his work 
he has hinted his disapprobation of such a state 
in language which cannot easily be misunder- 
stood, though he has neither given in to those 
exaggerations to which ignorance or design have 
sometimes given circulation, nor, on the other 
hand, sanctioned the unreasonable expectations 
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of amiabie but too sanguine phikmthropistcu In 
private^ he was still more explicit on this subject s 
for, although, in a narrative professedly written 
not for the purpose of declaring opinions, but to 
communicate information, he did not feel himself 
at liberty to dogmatize, he saw no reason for 
withholding his own priyate sentiments when the 
question was introduced in conversation. His 
own friends and &mily represent him as uniformly 
expressing himsdf hostile to the Slave Trade ; and 
even the editor of his Journal, although he had 
deeply imbibed the prejudice against Park for 
that public neutrality which, in truths constitutes 
one great excellence of his narrative, and even 
accuses him of an evident leaning to the side of 
the anti^abolitionists, acknowledges, that ** upon 
occasions when his authority had been appealed 
to as being favourable to that system, (the Slave 
Trade,) he expressed his regret that an improper 
stress had been laid upon certain passages in his 
Travds, and that a meaning had been attributed 
to ih«n, which it was not intended that they 
sho^d bear.^* Upon the whole, then, it does not 
appear that there is any just ground either for 
accusing Park of being fiivovable to this unoato^ 
ral traffic, or for censuring his conduct because he 
did not think proper, when writing a narrative 
for the information of his countrymen about the 

* Account of the Lifi ofMvngo Park, p. 40. 

N 2 
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physical and moral geography of Africa, to go out 
of his way, in order to read them a political and 
moral lecture about matters of which they them* 
selves were equally well qualified to judge. 

Soon after the puUication of his Travels, Park 
returned to Scotland. An early attachment to 
the eldest daughter of Mr Anderson of Selkirk, 
with whom he had formerly served his apprentice- 
ship as surgeon, had, in the course of the previous 
summer, ripened into a formal engagement, and 
his marriage, which was only postponed by the 
cares of authm^hip, and the necessity of his 
superintending the printing of his Travels, took 
place' on the 2d of August, 1799* This union 
contributed greatly to his happiness. It con- 
nected him still more closely with a worthy 
family, to every member of which he was warmly 
attached, and secured to him an amiable com- 
panion, who felt justly proud of his talents, and 
returned his affection with the most devoted 
attachment. What his future prospects at this 
period were, is not exactly known. The connec- 
tion whidi he had just formed would lead us to 
suspect, that, satisfied with^the fame he had 
already acquired, he had, for a time at least, 
abandoned all thought of leaving his own country, 
and was desirous of devoting himsielf for the 
future to the duties and habits of domestic life. 
But there is good reason to believe, that he never 
relinquished the expectation of being again called 
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upcn to renew his exertions in the cause of dis- 
coveiyy and that he was still anxious to eater on 
a similar enterprise with that in which he had 
recently been engaged. Thb appears from the 
nature of his communications with Sir Joseph 
Banks, which had special reference to his services 
being required in his former capacity, either by 
the Association or by Government — his anxiety 
to obtain every information which could be of use 
to him in the event of an appointment of this 
nature — and his reluctance, in the meantime, to 
engage in the practice of his profession, or betake 
himself to any settled occupation, though the tie 
which he had just formed seemed to render this a 
matt^ of prudence, and, indeed, of necessity, 
unless he had something else immediately in view* 
Idleness was equally abhorrent to his nature and 
unjust to his family ; yet, for two years after his 
marriage, he continued to reside with his mother 
and one of his brothers, at Fowlshiels, without 
coming to any positive determination as to his 
future course of life. At one time, indeed, he 
talked of taking a farm ; but he only talked of it :* 
at another, he professed to be looking out for an 
opening to practise his profession ; but apparently 

* The author has been infonned, by Mrs P&rk, that he 
once actually applied for a farm to the late Duke of 
Bucdeuch, then Earl of Dalkeith; but his application 
was unsuccessful, though the Earl shewed him many per- 
sonal attentions in sending him books, &c. 
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rather to appease the anxiety of his friends than 
with any ardent wish to be successful in his 
inquiries. It is quite evident that his mind was 
occupied with designs, in regard to which he 
could not expect the sympathy of his own family, 
and whichy therefore, he was unwilling to avow 
openly till he should have a more certain prospect 
of putting them in execution. In the meantime^ 
the profits arising firom the copyright of his book, 
together with the liberal compensation which he 
had received from the African Association, enabled 
him to live comfortably without burdening his 
firiends, or experiencing the immediate fear of 
want This last circumstance, of itself, connected 
.with the privations and fatigues which he had 
recently sustained in the course of his painful 
wanderings, might, to a person of less ardent and 
enterprising genius, have furnished a sufficient 
excuse for a little indulgence in the comfortable 
ease of his present situation : but Park's temporary 
inactivity must be accounted for on other grounds ; 
and these will be found in his decided predilection 
for that path of adventure which he had akeady 
trode with such distinguished success, and which 
he still fondly hoped would, at no distant period, 
conduct him to that object which he so eagerly 
wished to attain* These hopes were kept alive 
by a negotiation into which he entered with 
Government about this time, relative to some 
public situation in New South Wales. This 
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appointmenty whatever was its nature, appears to 
have been offered to Park, and to have been by 
him declined. About this time an offer was also 
made to him by his friend, Mr Bryan Edwards, 
who had property in the West Indies, and wished 
to avail himself of Park's services, but this 
he likewise declined. His principal hope rested 
on his connection with the African Association, 
and on the probability of his being employed, 
either directly by that body, or by Government 
through their recommendation, to conduct, with 
increased means, an enterprise similar in its 
object to that in which he was formerly engaged. 
At one time, this hope seemed to be in a fair way 
of being realized. 

The late capture of Goree appeared to offer a 
favourable opportunity for opening a direct com- 
munication with the interior of Africa ; and Park 
seems to have expected, that either Government 
or the Association would avail itself of an event 
so favourable for the purpose of discovery. He 
accordingly wrote to his friend and patron. Sir 
Joseph Banks, pointing out the advantages pre- 
sented by the recent conquest for carrying into 
effect the object which the Association had prin- 
cipally at heart, but for which they were now 
anxious to obtain the co-operation of Government. 
Park, also, was of opinion, that Government 
patronage was necessary for ensuring success to 
any future expedition ; and, in his letter to Sir 
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JoBejph, which b dated July 3l8t, 1800^ he aayi, 
« If such are the views of GoTemmeaty I hope 
that my exertions in some station or other may 
be of me to my country. I have not as yet found 
any situation in which I could practise to advan- 
tage as a surgeon ; and unless some of my friends 
interest themselves in my behalf I must wait 
patiently until the cloud which hangs over my 
future prospects is dbpelled.'' From this letter, 
it is evident that he did not wish to consider hb 
connection with the Association as finally ended, 
and that he still lived in the expectation of being 
summoned, through his scientific friends, to assbt 
in some employment more congenial to his taste 
than the trifling cares of a small farm, or the 
troublesome duties of a country practitioner. For 
his profession, indeed, he appears never, except 
in his early choice of it, to have entertained any 
partiality ; and the adventures in which he had 
lately been engaged, and which, instead of satia- 
ting, seem only, by indulging, to have added new 
vigour to his love of enterprise, had changed his 
original indifierence to his profession into positive 
and strong disgust. But time passed on, and the 
fulfilment of his hope appeared to be as distant as 
ever. He, therefore, at length perceived the 
prudence of looking out for some more certain 
means of providing for a wife and family than the 
precarious patronage of the Afirican Association ; 
and whatever repugnance he had to resuming 
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medical practice, he now felt, that to overcome 
this reluctance was a duty which, as a husband 
and a father, he ought no longer to neglect. 

Urged by this consideration, and by the impor- 
tunity of his friends, he at length resolved to avail 
himself of an opening which presented itself in 
the neighbouring town of Peebles. The medical 
practice of this place had, for some time previous, 
been engrossed by two very respectable surgeons, 
Mr James Reid, and his half-brother, Mr Robert 
Marshall. Upon the death of the latter, in 1800, 
Park, accompanied by his father-in-law, Mr 
Anderson, waited on Mr Reid, who offered to 
receive him as partner in his business on the same 
footing which his deceased brother had occupied, 
namely, that Park should take an equal share in 
the fidingy and should be entitled to a third share 
of the profits. This proposal Park at once 
declined, and refused to enter into the connection 
except upon terms of perfect equality. The 
negotiation, accordingly, broke off; and Park, in 
the commercial phrase, commenced business for 
hinis^£ 
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The celebrity which Park had obtained by his 
travels, made it no difficult matter for him to obtain 
an easy footing in the best families of his new 
neighbourhood ; and his quiet unobtrusive man- 
ners, joined with his professional skill and general 
intelligence, soon secured him the esteem of all 
classes. 

The late Sir John Hay, who then resided, with 
his fiunily, at King's Meadows, paid him great 
attention, and welcomed him to his table, where 
ke frequently met with distinguished guests, 
capable of appreciating and enjoying his society. 
He also enjoyed the acquaintance of Sir James 
Montgomery, and of several others of the local 
aristocracy, most of whom employed him in his 
professiontd capacity. He enrolled himself a 
member of the troop of yeomanry which Sir 
James commanded ; and yielded to none of his 
comrades in that ardent spirit of loyalty which 



... ^ 
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has always distinguished the true-hearted farmers 
of Tweeddale, and which at that time blazed 
fiercely over the whole land, under the excitement 
of an apprehended French invasion. On this 
occasion, Park put his muse under contribution, 
and produced the following patriotic song, which 
he sung when the troop to which he belonged was 
in quarters ; and which, though possessing no 
very great merit as a composition, was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by his loyal com- 
rades, at a time when every patriotic Briton felt 
himself bound to hate the French with a perfect 
hatred. 

SONG FOR THE TWEEDDALE CAVALRY. 

JBT MUKOO PARK. 

TviiE,'^"Wiaiewasawanimufag." ^ 

L 

Qua ancestors in many a field, 

Witb. heart and hand, their swords did draw : 
In freedom's cause .they wadna yield. 

And with their blood they wrote our law. 
And shall we, their descendants, now, 

Shall we behave like bastards a' ? 
Shall we our necks to slavery bow, 

Whilst we have hands our swords to draw ? 

n. 

Must we obey our foes' command ? 

Must we yield up our precious law. 
Our native homes, our native land. 

Our friends, and our relations a' ? 
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No, no,* — it never shall be flaid ! 

We '11 sooner perish, great and sma' . 
We 'd better in our graves be laid 

Than stand and see our country fa*. 

in. 

But freedom fair will ne'er forsake 

The sons of Caledonia : 
What Roman courage couldna shake 

May laugh at blust'ring Frenchmen a*. 
United let us draw our swords ; 

United let us stand or fa' : 
Let Gallia land her savage hordes, 

United we shall bang them a'.* 

Park had now fairly commenced the dis- 
agreeable duties of a country surgeon, and soon 
secured a fair share of such practice as the place 
could afford. This, however, was by no means 
either very extensive or very lucrative. Peebles, 
itself, is a small town, without either trade or 
manufactures of any importance, and occupied 
principally by retail dealers, who depend entirely 
on the custom of their country neighbourhood. 

* For this curious production, which was never before 
published, and which, so far as I know, is the only speci- 
men which can now be found of P&rk's poetry, I am in. 
debted to the kindness of Mr Thomas Smibert, of Peebles, 
to whom, also, I have to acknowledge my obligation for 
several particulars regarding Pterk during this period of 
his life. The song is given from a copy, taken in 1804, 
by Mr Cairns, writer, a very intimate friend of Park ; but 
it was composed at an earlier date. 
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It is situated in the very midst of a pastoral 
district^ which, however pleasing to the eye of 
the amateur tourist, offers few charms to the 
medical practitioner, who, to secure a chance of 
a decent livelihood, must extend, by bad roads, 
or no roads at all, his range over an extensive 
and thinly peopled dbtrict, where the natives 
are often too poor to pay for the attendance 
which their wants require. 

The duties of a country practitioner are so 
well described hy Sir Walter Scott, in the follow- 
ing extract, that the reader will easily pardon the 
quotation, particularly as it applies exactly to 
the circumstances in which Park found himself 
placed during his residence at Peebles. 

<< Such a rural man of medicine is usually the 
inhabitant of some petty borough of village^ 
which forms the central point of his practice* 
But besides attending to such cases as the viUi^ 
may afford, he is day and night at the service of 
every one who may command his assistance 
within a circle of forty miles in diameter, un- 
traversed by roads in many directions, and 
including moors, mountains, rivers, and lakes. 
For late and dangerous journeys through an 
inaccessible country, for services of the most 
essential kind, rendered at the expense, or risk at 
least, of his own health and life, the Scottish 
village doctor receives at best a very moderate 
recompense, often one which is totally inadequate, 
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and very frequently none whatsoever. He has 
none of the ample resources proper to the brothers 
of the profession in an English town. The 
burgesses of a Scottish borough are rendered, by 
their limited means of luxury, inaccessible to 
gouty surfeits, and all the comfortable chronic 
diseases, which are attendant on wealth and 
indolence. Four years, or so; of abstemiousness, 
enable them to stand an election dinner; and 
there is no hope of broken heads among a score 
or two of quiet electors, who settle the business 
over a table.* There the mothers of the state 
never make a point of pouring, in the course of 
every revolving year, a certain quantity of doc- 
tor's stuff through the bowels of their beloved 
children. Every old woman, from the Townhead 
to the Townfit, can prescribe a dose of salts, or 
spread a plaster ; and it is only when a fever or 
a palsy renders matters serious, that the assistance 
of the doctor is invoked by his neighbours in the 
borough. 

<< But still the man of science cannot complain 
of inactivity or want of practice. If he does not 
find patients at his door, he seeks them through a 
wide circle. Like the ghostly lover of Leonora, 
he mounts at midnight, and traverses in darkness 
paths which, to those less accustomed to them, 

* Matters are now altered; and Scotchmen shew no 
disinclination to engage in election riots, any more than 
their southern neighbours. 
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seem formidable in daylight, through straits 
where the slightest aberration would plunge him 
into a morass, or throw him over a precipice, on 
to cabins which his horse might ride over without 
knowing they lay in his way, unless he happened 
to fall through the roofs. When he arrives at 
such a stately termination of his journey, where 
his services are required, either to bring a wretdi 
into the world, or prevent one from leaving it, 
the scene of misery is often such, that, &r from 
touching the hard saved shillings which are 
gratefully offered to him, he bestows his medicines 
as well as his attendance — for charity. 1 have 
heard the celebrated traveller Mungo Park, who 
had experienced both courses of life, rather give 
the preference to travelling as a discoverer in 
Africa, than to wandering, by night and day, the 
wilds of his native land in the capacity of a 
country medical practitioner. He mentioned 
having, once upon a time, rode forty miles, sat 
up all night, and sueeessfully assisted a woman 
under influence of the primitive curse, for which 
his sole remuneration was a roasted potatoe and 
a draught of butter milk. But his was not the 
heart which grudged the labour that relieved 
human misery. In short, there is no creature in 
Scotland that works harder and is more poorly 
requited than the country doctor, unless, perhaps, 
it may be his horse. Yet the horse is, and, 
indeed, must be, hardy, active, and indefatigable, 

o2 
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were ever liable to be unpleasantly interrupted 
in spite of a rough coat and indifferent condition ; 
and so you will often find in his master, under an 
unpromising and blunt exterior, professional skill 
and enthusiasm, intelligence, humanity, courage, 
and science.''* 

It must be mentioned, to the honour of the 
profession, that the praise here bestowed on its 
members is, in general, well merited, and that 
calls upon their humanity, though often attended 
with much personal inconvenience, and seldom 
accompanied with immediate advantage^ are 
scarcely ever neglected. There is, perhaps 
no class of professional men in which we shall 
find such numerous ilistances of prompt and 
disinterested benevolence. Park, certainly, was 
not an exception to this character. Naturally 
of a generous and compassionate disposition, 
his own experience had taught him deep 
sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures, and not only made him sacrifice his 
own ease at the call of duty, but firequently 
induced him to reject the hard-earned pittance, 
which could scarcely be called remuneration, but 
which, nevertheless, was comparatively much to 
offer, for those who had litde to give. This 
liberal disposition, while it materially added to 
his labour, diminished the gains of his practice so 
much as scarcely to leave him a bare livelihood. 
*Chr(michi of the Canongate, vol. ii, pp. 29-33. 
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In this respect, however, he only experienced the 
usual difficulties which members of his profession 
have to encounter in their first attempts at 
establishing a practice in a country neighbour- 
hood ; while in other respects, he stood upon 
higher ground than the generality of his profes- 
sional brethren. His Travels had already given 
him a status, both as a respectable literary 
character, and as a man of enterprising spirit ; 
he was personally known to, and esteemed by 
some of the leading men of science in England ; 
the extent of his information, and his unassuming 
manners, made his acquaintance agreeable to the 
gentlemen of his own neighbourhood ; and the 
place of his temporary residence was sufficiently 
near ^Ikirk, where he had spent his earlier 
years, and had many connections and friends, to 
leave him in the full enjoyment of the same 
simple habits, the same pastoral scenes, and the 
old familiar faces among which he had grown up 
and formed his own character. 

But his unconquerable aversion to the quiet 
drudgery of such a life, made its duties intoler- 
ably irksome — his heart was still amid the 
deserts of Africa, and his imagination carried him 
over its burning sands to track to its termination 
the course of the Great River, with which he felt 
that his name was already inseparably linked, and 
whose mighty waters were yet destined to bear 
him on to new discoveries ; but these dreams 
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by the realities of his present situation, where his 
toils were felt to be the more grievous because borne 
in obscurity. As a traveller, he had encountered 
fiitigue and danger with the ardour of a. generous 
race-horse with the winning post in view ; he now 
resembled the same animal condemned to the 
mill, treading the same unvaried round, and his 
mettle curbed to the same unvarying pace. How 
intolerably irksome such a life must have been to 
an ardent and enterprising spirit like Park's, may 
be inferred from his own acknowledgment, 
already alluded to in the extract from Sir Walter 
Scott, when, on the eve of bis second journey, in 
answer to a friend who was endeavouring to 
dissuade him from the dangerous attempt, he 
observed, that <' he had suffered more &tiguc and 
danger in the course of two years' inglorious 
practice at Peebles, than during all his wanderings 
in Africa." That ardour which readily reconciles 
us to the difficulties, and overlooks the dangers, 
attending some favourite pursuit, Ao longer 
supported him in his new course of life: the 
duties of the profession to which he now saw 
himself condemned, apparently for life, he had 
always disliked ; and though neither his principles 
HOT his interest permitted him to neglect his 
practice, he could not overcome his original 
disgust, which, of course, greatly exaggerated the 
difficulties and annoyances incident to his situation. 
His thoughts were still occupied with African 
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adventure : he, therefore, bore with great impa-^ 
tience the drudgery of duties, from which, in his 
present situation, he could reap little either of 
fame or of fortune ; and to which, even in cir- 
cumstances the most favourable, he could have 
felt no very strong attachment. 

During his residence at Peebles, Park had an 
opportunity of forming many agreeable acqusun- 
tances, and some with individuals too eminent in 
our national literature to have their names passed 
over in silence. Dr Adam Fergusson, formerly 
professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, and author of a History of the 
Roman Heptiblic, was then residing at Hallyards, 
within half an hour's ride of Peebles. At his 
house Park was a frequent and welcome guest, 
and had often an opportunity of meeting there 
with members of that distinguished literary circle 
in which his venerable friend had long moved. 
MrDugald Stewart, who succeeded Dr Fergusson 
in the Moral Philosophy chair, and whose well 
known work, The Philosophy of the HumarCJillindy 
has placed his name high on the list of ethical 
writers, was another of those whose flattering 
attentions Park justly regarded as a valuable 
distinction: nor among his more distinguished 
friends, though their acquaintance did not com- 
mence till the summer before Park's return to 
Africa, must we omit the name of Sir^ Walter 
Scott, who, though at that time little known, was 
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destined soon to eclipse the fkaie of the most 
gifted of his contemporaries. Such acquaintances 
Park probably owed, in the first place, to the 
reputation which he had earned by the publication 
of his Travels ; but the fact of acquaintance having 
in all these cases strengthened into permanent 
regard) is to be ascribed to his amiable character 
and unobtrusive manners, and is the more honour- 
able that his friends were men not more remark- 
able for their admiration of genius, than for their 
appreciation of private worth. Under all the 
depression of his jHresent situation, so little con- 
genial to his enterprising spirit, Park was not 
insensible to the honour of attracting the notice 
of men so eminently gifted in intellect, and he 
always acknowledged that the acquisition of such 
friendships was the most precious reward of his 
past exertions. 

But he had also formed hvmUer friendships, 
which, if valued less as a mark of distinction, 
he appears to have enjoyed still more than 
ihe intellectual society just mentioned. He 
had no love of what is called law company : both 
his taste and his good principles restrained him 
from mixing willingly with worthless and dissipa- 
ted characters : but he always entertained a_strong 
partiality for that class with which he was most 
familiar in early life, the respectable burgesses of 
the town, and the country farmers of tilie neigh- 
bourhood. In some respects, indeed, he was 
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elevated far above the humble sphere in which his 
companions moved; his delicacy of feeling and 
the general character of his mind, qualified him 
for the society of the learned and the high bom ; 
but his manner had lost little of its native home- 
liness, and his heart had lost nothing of its early 
attachment to the blunt address and broad pcUois 
under which may so frequently be detects the 
warm heartedness and superior shrewdness of the 
Scottish borderer. WiUi such companions Park 
threw off, in a great measure, his natural reserve, 
and became gay, jovial, and talkative upon every 
subject except his own adventures. His instinctive 
delicacy seemed, upon all occasions, to shrink ftom 
the task of ministering to the vulgar appetite for 
the wonderful; and his personal modesty made 
him draw back from every attempt at drawing 
him out in the character of a new Othello, as the 
historian of his hair-breadth 'scapes and strange 
adventures. It was only within the sacred circle 
of his own family, or to a friend like Sir Walter 
Scott, whose ddicate frankness and ^congenial 
tastes rendered reserve altogether tmnecessary» 
that he loved to dwell on the perils he had under- 
gone and the hopes which he yet cherished of 
future enterprise in the field which he felt to be 
peculiarly his own. Even that mirth which he 
freely indulged in the company of his acquain- 
tance, the presence of a single stranger never 
fiuled to interrupt; and he was always most 
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cheerfiil when the company was limited to one or 
two individuals. 

Among his particular cronies at Peebles, 
was Mr Oman, the retired master of the 
Grammar School, in whose house he lodged 
for some time after he had commenced practice. 
Mr Oman had some pretensions to science, 
and in addition to some valuable works on 
the subject which his library contained, he had 
a few philosophical instruments, and among 
the rest an excellent telescope, through which 
Park was very fond of taking a peep at the 
planets. Here the gentleman, to whose kindness 
we are indebted for some interesting information 
regarding Park's habits, frequently met with him ; 
and as they were both fond of star-gazing, they 
used to take lessons together in astronomy from 
Mr Oman, and afterwards adjourned with him to 
a public house in the neighbourhood, where they 
" treated him to a glass of strong ale, his 
favourite drink. Mr Park's conversation," con- 
tinues my informant, << as far as I was able to 
judge, was that of a well informed man on all 
subjects, though not very^ communicative ; and 
particularly shy when his Travels were introduced, 
— very fond of a good joke." 

About this time he appears to have resumed 
with ardour his botanical studies, in the 
l^rospect of being appointed, through the interest 
of his Mend, Sir Joseph Banks, successor 
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to the late Dr Rutherford^ professor of Botany 
in the Umversity of Edinburgh. With thift 
TieW) he employed much of his time in tnuuh 
lating from the French some botanical lectureSy 
which he intended to make the groundwork of his 
future prelections.* But this appointment did not 
take place. 

In September, 1603) Mr Reid, who had 
hitherto divided with him the medical practice 
of the neighbourhood) died, leaving him the field 
dear of opposition ; at least of any which he 
could reckon very fbrmidable. He had already 
established for himself a good reputation and a 
har practice, and he had now an excellent pros- 
pect of being fully employed : but another, and to 
him, more pleasing prospect had a little before 
this time been opened to his view. Although ho 
had, after long delay, and with much reluctande, 
resumed the practice of his profession. Park had 
never entirely relinquished his fkvoorite scheme 
of revisiting Africa, and in the autumn of 1803, 
his wishes, in this respect, appeared to be in afliir 
way of being gratified. A letter addressed to him, 
from the office of the Secretary for the Coloiiiei, 
required his immediate attendance in Lohdoll ; 
and on his arival, he had an interview with Lord 
Hobart, then Colonial Secnretary, who infbrmed 
him that Government had it in contemplation to 
8«nd an expedition to AfHca, for the ptirpiose of 

* Communicated by Mrs Plark. 
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diicoveiy, and proposed that he should take a 
principal part in it. A similar project had been 
entertained some time before by the African 
Association, which was afterwards abandoned, 
probably in consequence of the inadequacy of 
their Ainds to fit out an expedition on a scale 
sufficiently extensive to secure it a fair chance of 
success ; but there is reason to believe that it was 
at their suggestion that Government adopted the 
idea, and that it was at their recommendation that 
Park was selected to conduct it. Certainly no 
man was .better qualified, both by his knowledge 
of the country, its climate and inhabitants, which 
he had acquired in his former adventure, or by 
his general character, for this arduous and impor- 
tant enterprise.; nor could the proposal have been 
made to any, one who was more likely to 
accept it with delight. Such an expedition had 
been his day-dream ever since his visit to that 
barbarous region. His mind had pictured to him 
discoveries of the most important nature, which 
would essentially benefit his native country, and 
perhaps transmit his name to future ages as a 
benefactor to mankind. But, however sanguine 
in his expectations, his was not a mind to over- 
look ike many difficulties which opposed them- 
selves to the Mfilment of bis hopes. His former 
experience taught him that it was no easy 
undertaking to penetrate into a country where he 
had, at every step, to encounter the unhealthiness 
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of a tropical dimate, and the hostility^ or, at beat, 
suspicious jealousy of savage men. He had, 
accordingly, reflected much oh sudi precautioiif 
as might be adopted against the fonner, and suidi 
means as prudence could suggest for securing diei 
confidence and good will, or, at least, the for- 
bearance of the latter. 

Thus prepared, beforehand, to contemplate the 
sulyect in its various bearings, he could have no 
difficulty in at once consenting to Lord Hobartfs 
proposal that he should accept the command of the 
expedition. He, however, requested permission to 
consult his friends before giving a decided answer $ 
though, in his own mind, he already exulted in 
the prospect of his fondest hopes being then, 
at last, on the point of being realized. After 
a short visit to Scotland, where he went 
through the form of consulting his friends, he 
announced to the Ck)lomal Secretary his accep- 
tance of the part assigned him in the proposed 
expedition, and hastened back to London to 
superintend the arrangements for his journey. 
He left Scotland in December, and expected to 
set sail in a few weeks at farthest for the coast of 
Africa. It appeared, however, that in his own 
eagerness to embark, he had neglected to make 
sufEeient allowance for the delays of office ; for 
on his arrival in town he had the mortification to 
find that it was still uncertain when the proper 
arrangements could be completed. At lengthy 
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after considerable delay, it was determined that 
the expedition should sail irom Portsmonth about 
the end of February. But wheii this period 
arrived, he discovered, that not oiily new delays 
were to be interposed, but the whole scheme was 
in danger of being finally abandoned, in coiise- 
quence of important political changes which were 
then in contemplation* 

The Addington Administration had never 
obtained the confidence of the country. It owed 
its existence to the general desire of obtaining 
a peace with France, which the Minister who 
had so long directed the councils of Great 
Britain was too proud to solicit, and which 
eventually proved of very short duration. Mr 
Addington had neither talents nor party influence 
sufficient to secure permanent possession of the 
situation to which he had been elevated for a 
temporary purpose. He had hitherto continued 
in office by the sufierance of Mr Pitt ; but when 
the removal of hostilities with France, and the 
alarming illness of the King, demanded a steadier 
and more skilful hand to manage the helm, a change 
of Ministry took place, and Mr Pitt was now 
called to occupy the post of honour, when It again 
became the post of danger. The expedition with 
which Park was connected had been appointed to 
sail from Portsmouth towards the end of February ; 
but about the beginning of that month the Minis- 
try was thrown into considerable embarrassment 
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by the King^s illness, which continued till the end 
of March, and Mr Pitt's appointment as First 
Commissioner of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was gazetted early in May. 
Amid the confusion attending these changes, 
which involved many matters of greater, or at 
least more immediate importance, the AfHcan 
expedition was countermanded, though the stores 
were ready for embarking, and some troops, 
destined to the service, were actually on board. 
This was a severe disappointment to Park, par- 
ticularly as it now became doubtful whether the 
expedition would proceeed at all, this matter 
being entirely referred to the new Secretary for 
the Colonies. 

Ais it seemed very improbable, however, that 
a scheme of this kind, having no reference to 
party politics, would be permanently abandoned 
on account of a change of Ministry, or rather of 
Premiers — ^for Pitt, on returning to office, retained 
a majority of Mr Addington's cabinet — Park was 
advised, by some influential person in the CokmisA 
Office, to apply himself diligently, in the mean- 
while, to the acquisition of some branches of 
knowledge, which might prove useful to him in 
the event of his proceeding to Africa ; and the 
advice was accompanied with a promise that 
Government would defray any reasonable ex- 
penses which he might incur in acquiring such 
knowledge. This proposal was of too advantageous 

p2 
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a nature, and too agreeable to his own eager 
desire of securing every means by which the 
great olject of his ambition might be attained, 
to be reacted by Park.^ {As he had been given 
to understand that the expedition could not at 
all events sail before September, he resolved to 
spend the interval in Scotland, and to occupy 
himself with astronomical observations^ and in 
obtaining a competent knowledge of Arabic. As 
his instructor in that language, he engaged Sidi 
Ombaok Boubi, a native of Mc^^ore, who was 
then residing in London, and who had acted in 
the capacity of interpreter between the British 
army in £gypt and Elphi Bey, one of the native 
chiefs who joined our arms against the French, and 
was ambassador from the Mamelukes of Cairo. 
Omback afterwards accompanied Elphi Bey to 
England, and was residing in London when 
Park engaged him to go with him to Scotland. 
They arrived at Peebles early in March, and 
remained there for about ten weeks* Park then 
removed his whole establishment to his brother's 
fiurm, Fowlshiels, where he continued earnestly 
aagaged in such preparatory studies as might 
best qualify him for prosecuting with advantage 
the arduous enterprise which he had before him» 
Park's learned companion, Sidi Omback, was 
nearly as great an object of curiosity to the good 
folks of Peebles, as Park himself had been in the 
camp of All, or on the banks of the Niger. A 
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sturdy Mussulman, he was very punctual in 
repeating the stated prayers, and attending to 
all the other observances of his religion. He 
would eat no meat but what was killed by him- 
self, for which purpose he regularly went to the 
market, and astonished the blue-sleeve fraternity 
by his novel method of exercising their craft. He 
flrti turned the head of the animal he was about 
to slaughter to the east, then, after a short prayer, 
cut off its head after the Jewish fashion,, rejecting 
the Uood as nndean. He religiously abstained 
from drinking either wine or spirits, and so strict 
was he in his obedience to the Prophet's prohibi- 
tion, that he was once seriously offended with 
Park for offering him some pudding in which 
there was brandy. He had much faith in dreams, 
and upon one occasion was greatly distressed by 
dreaming that his mother was dead. This dream he 
communicated to Park, insisting that it would prove 
true ; and some time after intelligence of the event 
actually arrived, which at once established Om« 
back's reputation as a seer among the natives of 
Tweeddale, many of whom were scarcely less 
attached to this species of superstition than the 
honest Moor himsel£ Another feature in Qmback's 
character, with which his neighbours had less 
sympathy, was his strong aversion to prints and 
paintings ; and he was once on the point of 
stabbing a young man, from Selkirk, who hap- 
pened to be on a visit at Fowlshiels, and whom 
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the enraged Moor surprised in the very act of 
taking a sketch of his own outlandish figure. 
Altogether, Sidi Omback Boubi created no small 
sensation in the neighbourhood of Peebles and 
Selkirk during his short residence there ; and 
many stories are still told of his peculiar habits 
and superstitious observances. In other respects 
he was an intelligent and worthy man ; speaking 
English so as to be easily understood ; conversing 
freely with those whose curiosity induced them 
to cultivate his acquaintance ; and choleric only 
when his religious prejudices were in question. 
Park had a great regard for him, and was ex- 
tremely anxious to take him with him to Africa : 
to this, however, he would by no means consent ; 
and he constantly affirmed that Park himself 
would never return. * 

It was during his residence at Fowlshiels, that 
he became acqudnted with the late Sir Walter 
Scott, who then resided with his &mily at the 
farm house of Ashiesteil, a name which has since 
obtained celebrity, as connected with some of 
the happiest efforts of his genius. Mr Scott 
had the merit of making the first advances to 
acquaintance vfith his more reserved neighbour, 
who was extremely shy of ^icouraging the inti- 
macy of those, to whom his &me made him an 
object of interest. But in the present instance, 
there was no danger of a repulse. The attention 

* Communicated by Mr Smibert. 
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of such a man as Scott, was too flattering to be 
received with coldness, and his society too valu- 
able not to be courted with eagerness by every 
one capable of appreciating it. Their acquaint- 
ance was soon converted, by the freemasonry of 
genius, into habitual and confidential intercourse. 
Their residences were sufficiently near to consti- 
tute neighbourhood in a pastoral country, where 
a few miles dbtance is never allowed to interrupt 
the frequency of friendly intercourse among its 
scattered population : mutual admiration was the 
necessary result of a more intimate knowledge of 
each other's character, and a happy coincidence 
in taste, on the subject of Border minstrelsy, 
served to complete a friendship, which in the 
course of a few months had advanced, by rapid 
strides^ from mere acquaintance to the warmest 
attachment. 

Park was a great lover of poetry, and had 
even been a writer of verses in his youth. Of 
the merit of these early productions, we have, 
except in the specimen already quoted^ no 
means of forming an opinion ; but it cannot 
be denied by any one acquainted with his 
character, as developed in his own journal, that 
he possessed some parts of the poetical tempera- 
ment in a very eminent degree. Of the rude 
but romantic songs of Border chivalry, he was 
an enthusiastic admirer ; and in Scott he met with 
one whose ardent admiration of this species of 
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literature correiponded with his own^ and who 
was admirably qualified, both from the stores of 
his memory, and the inexhaustible resources of 
his own genius, to contribute largdy to the grati- 
fication of his appetite for tales of romance and 
chivalrous daring. Park, again, had it in his power 
to satisfy the curiosity of his friend, upon subjects 
connected with Afiica ; and frequently enlivened 
their walks with the relation of adventures, of 
which no mention is made in his published Travels. 
As many of these appeared to Mr Scott extremely 
interesting, he was at a loss to account for their 
omission, as he had implicit confidence in Park's 
veracity, and there was no apparent reason for 
depriving the public of what must have contri- 
buted greatly to the interest of his narrative. 
On questioning his friend on this sulgect, he 
received the following reply : " In every case,** 
said Park, << where I had information to eom« 
munieate, which I thought of importance to the"* 
public, I have stated the facts boldly, leaving it 
to my readers to give such credit to my state- 
ments as they may appear justly to deserve ; but 
I was unwilling to shock their credulity, or 
render my Travels more marvellous, by introdu- 
cing circumstances which, however true, are of 
little moment, as they relate solely to my own 
personal adventures and escapes.** In adopting 
such a course. Park displayed a prudence which, 
however much we may regret the suppression of 
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interesting inforaiation which it is impossible now 
to recover, we cannot blame. He had probably 
before his eyes the fate of Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, whose narrative, though since confirmed 
in almost every essential point, was for a long 
time discredited, in consequence of the marvellous 
detiuls with which it abounded. Park was well 
aware of the value of a character for veracity, 
especially to a traveller whose journey lay in 
a distant land, hitherto untraversed by any 
European, and when his assertion alone is our 
only security for the truth of his representa- 
tions : he, therefore, judiciously resolved not 
only to contain himself within the bounds of 
strict truth, but, in so far as he might do it 
without depriving the public of any important 
information, of withholding all that might excite 
suspicion. It were to be wished that so laudable 
a caution were more generally adopted by 
;ituthors of his class ; and that travellers, in their 
anxiety to amuse, were not so apt to prefer the 
style of the novelist to that of the historian. 
To the same cautious regard for the weight of 
his narrative, we are to ascribe the unwillingness 
with which he submitted to those indirect ques- 
tions, with which people often, from a principle 
of delicacy, endeavour to elmi information. 
Though never very communicative, except to 
hlQ iQtimate friends, he readily answered any 
direct question that was put to him about any 
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particular part of his Travels ; but he complained 
much of the annoyance of being expected to satisfy 
interrogatories, which, to escape the imputation 
of rudeness, were frequently either too obscure to 
be easily apprehended, or too vague to admit of a 
specific answer. << This practice,"* he remarked, 
*< exposed him to two risks, either that he 
might not understand the questions meant to be 
put, or that his own answers might be miscon- 
strued; and in either case, what he said was 
likely to be reported inaccurately.'* He used to 
contrast with this false delicacy, the conduct of Dr 
Adam Fergusson, who, the first day on which Park 
dined with him at Hallyards, spread a large map 
of Africa before him, and made him trace out his 
journey, inch by inch, questioning him minutely 
as to every part of the expedition, and expecting 
distinct and precise answers to each inquiry. It 
has been justly observed, however, that this was 
using a privil^pe, to which Dr Fergusson was 
entitled, by his age and literary eminence, but 
wMch could not, without impropriety, have been 
exercised by any common stranger. 

During this last residence at Fowlshiels, Park's 
thoughts were so entirely occupied with his AfHcan 
journey, as to betray the secret of his soul in his 
very amusements. His firiend Scott calling for him 
one day, and not finding him at home, walked in 
search of him along the banks of the^ Yarrow, 
which is there a romantic stream running among 
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rocks, and forming frequent eddies and deep 
pools. He at length discovered the traveller 
amusing himself with plunging large stones into 
the water, and watching, with anxious attention, 
the bubbles as they rose to the surface. On 
being asked why he was so earnestly engaged in 
this apparently childish occupation, he replied, 
" This was the manner in which I used to ascer- 
tain the depth of a river in Africa, before I 
ventured to cross it, judging whether the attempt 
would be safe, by the time which the bubbles of 
air took to ascend." It was as yet somewhat 
uncertain whether a second mission was to pro- 
ceed to Africa; but the incident just related 
satisfied Scott that his friend was already contem- 
plating new discoveries, in the scene of his former 
labours ; and his suspicions were soon verified. 

When about to leave Scotland for the last 
time. Park paid a farewell visit to Sir Walter 
Scott, at Ashesteil, where he remained all night. 
Next morning, Scott accompanied his guest part 
of the way to Fowlshiels, and as they rode acro^ 
the chain of low hills which divide the Tweed 
from the Yarrow, Park talked much of his new 
African expedition. Scott, too anxious for the 
personal safety of his friend to be able to sympa- 
thize in his enthusiasm, could not help pressing 
upon him the dangers to which he was about once 
more to expose himself. They were then on the 
summit of William-hope Ridge, which overlooks 
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the oourae of the Yarrow. A thick autumnalr 
mist concealed the river, and^ extending oyer the 
lower ground, was creeping slowly up the hill^ 
from which the friends endeavoured in vain ta 
oatch any feature of the valley which lay befoie 
them, la this the traveller saw nothing but » 
oommon appearance of a September morning.; 
but the vivid imagination of his companion con- 
▼erted it Into an emblem of the dim uncertain 
prospects of that enterprise which had fbrmedr 
the theme of their discourse. But though HttFe 
disposed himself to give way to feelings of 
despondence, Park was so much afraid of encoun- 
tering the distress of bis family at parting with 
them under such trying circumstances, that he 
communicated to Scott his intention of proceed- 
ing directly to London from Edinburgh, without 
returning to bid them a formal adieu. 

In the course of conversation, Scott suggested 
the danger of travelling with such a military escort 
as was now contemplated, which must prove quite 
insufficient for serious- defence, in case of open 
hostility, and yet was formidable enough to excite 
suspicion. Park obviated this oligection by describ- 
ing the actual state of African polity. The country 
bdng sub-divided into a great many petty king- 
doms, whose boundaries were soon traversed, and 
whose governments were too jealous of each 
othes to form any extensive combination against 
him, rendered it improbable that his progress 
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woald be interrapted by any force> which couhl 
not be eaisily overcome by a small band of well- 
appointed European soldiers. Besides, the almxMt 
tiniversal practice in those countries, of travelling 
in kaffilas or caravans^ had accustomed die nalivei 
t6 witness more ntimerous expeditions than the 
xme ubw proposed, without any appreheinion t 
Imd therefore it was unlikely to excite an^ 
serious suspicion on account of its mere numberi^ 
which, however, would be quite sufficient to pro- 
ledt it from the insolence of straggling parties^ 
and the shameless exactions of petty govemors« 
These ineasons fbr preferring an armed expedition 
to mere individual enterprise, appear conclusive ; 
though the accidental failure of that with which 
Park himsdf was afterwards connected, excited 
a prejudice against such a mode of proceeding, 
which has not even yet entirely subsided. 

As the friends, thus engaged in interesting 
conversation, had iarived at tiie spot where they 
hod agreed to sepalrate, a slight circumstance 
occurred which deserves to be noticed, as it 
dbcovers the feelings by which at the moment 
their minds were respectively occupied, and 
perhaps it may also be considered as charac- 
teristic of the two individuals. In crossing a 
small ditch, which divided the moor from the 
road, Park's horse stumbled and nearly fell. << I 
am afraid, Mungo," said Scott, " that is a bad 
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omen ;" to whicli Park gaily replied, " Freitv 
follow those who look to them ;"* and riding away 
without a formal adieu, he was soon out of 
sight. Scott's fine imagination seems frequently 
to have yielded itself up a willing slave to the 
influence of superstition ; while Park's more 
ardent temperament led him to disregard every 
thing but the real dangers of his enterprise, and 
the most effectual means of overcoming them. 

The new ministerial arrangements were com- 
pleted in May, and Lord Camden, who had 
succeeded Lord Hobart as Secretary for jthe 
Colonies, proving favourable to the object of the 
projected expedition. Park received, early in Sep- 
tember, a letter from the under Secretary, com- 
manding his immediate presence at the Colonial 
Office, where he had a satisfactory interview with 
Lord Camden. His lordship had previously 
expressed his wish that Park would furnish him 
with a written statement of his views with regard, 
firsty to the objects to which his attention would 
be chiefly directed ; second, the means necessary 

* This proverbial expression occurs in the old Border 
ballad of Edom of Gordon, whence most probably Park 
took it, — 

Thame luiks to freits, my master dear. 
Their freits will follow them. 

Omens of ill-luck will folloio those who pay attention to 
them. 
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for accomplishing his journey; andj thiriiy ihe 
manher in which he proposed to eari7 thie 
plans of Government into execution. Park 
had accordingly Employed part of his leisure, 
during the summer, in drawing up a memoir,* 
containing his vieirs upon all theise subjects, 
and this memoir he how delivered to Lord 
Camden. With Regard to the objects of his 
journey, he stated them generally to be " the 
extension of British commerce and the enlarge- 
ment of our geographical knowledge.** As to the 
means necessary for accomplishihg the journeys 
he proposed that the expedition should consist of 
thirty European soldiers, six carpenters, fifteen 
or twenty Goree Negroes, besides fifty asses, 
and si:k horses or mules ; and he added a list of 
arms and lirticles of dress for the men, tools, &Ci 
for building two boats on the Niger, and toys 
and merchandise for purchasing provisions, and 
making presents to the native princes. He 
added a brief but circumstantial account of thd 
manner in which he proposed to carry the plans 
of Government into execution, till he should 
arrive at the kingdom of Wangara, where all 
geographical trace of the rivet is lost, and whence, 
of course, thd fiother proceedings of the elpedi<- 
tion must be guided entirely by circuiiistances ; 

* As this paper formed the basis of his official instruc- 
tions on leaving England, we have thought proper to 
insert it at length in the Appendix. 
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and he concluded by stating some reasons for 
believing that the Niger took a southerly direc- 
tion before its termination, and might prove to 
be the river Congo ; in which case he proposed 
to embark with his companions on board a slave 
vessel, and return to England by way of St 
Helena, or the West Indies. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the opinion here 
hazarded, as to the direction which the Niger 
takes before its termination, we have the first 
hint of what more recent discovery has found to 
be the fact. Park's supposition that it joined 
the Congo is, indeed, incorrect ; but its southerly 
course has since been satisfactorily traced, and 
its termination in the Atlantic ascertained by 
the Landers. The great error into which Park 
fell, in common with all who speculated about the 
course of the Niger, was the extremely natural 
one of supposing, that a great river must neces- 
sarily increase in magnitude towards its termina- 
tion. Accordingly they sought all along the 
coast of Africa for a proper ddtotickement for so 
great a mass of water, and successively fixed 
upon almost every stream of any magnitude, fi'om 
the Congo to the Nile, for no better reason than 
that it must end somewhere, and these were 
conceived to be the only mouths of sufficient 
magnitude for its discharge. The idea of its 
separation into several smaller streams, before it 
reached the sea, which we now know to be the 
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fdct, does not appear to have been ever seriously 
entertained, though the termination of the mighty 
Nile itself might have suggested this solution. 

It may be proper to mention, that the idea of 
the Niger's terminating in the Congo, was first 
suggested to Park by Mr Maxwell, a gentleman 
who was for many years captain of a vessel 
engaged in the African trade, and who had long 
entertained that opinion. The publication of 
Park's Travels confirmed him in his conjecture ; 
and in some communications which he had with 
the traveller, during the residence of the latter 
in Scotland, he succeeded in impressing him with 
the probability of his theory. Park himself was 
dissatisfied with Major Rennell's notion, that the 
waters of the Niger were evaporated in the 
imaginary lake of Wangara ; and without actually 
denying the existence of this lake, he thought it 
highly probable, that the river at length assumed 
a southerly direction, and communicated with 
the Atlantic : he, therefore, eagerly adopted the 
solution suggested by Captsun Maxwell, since the 
Congo, or Zaire, from its size, seemed the most 
proper outlet for this mysterious stream. For 
the reasons upon which Mr Maxwell founded his 
conjecture, the reader may consult his letter in 
the appendix to this volume. 

Lord Camden expressed himself highly satis- 
fied with the views contained in this memoir; 
and in an interview which he had soon after with. 
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Mr Pai'k, acquainted him with the resolution of 
Government to act upon his suggestion. At the 
same time he wished him to submit his plan to 
Major Rennell, and consult with him upon the 
subject ; particularly as regarded the opinion which 
he had given about the course and termination of 
the Niger. Major Rennell was at that time 
residing at Brighton, and thither Park proceeded 
immediately, with the hope of procuring his 
approbation of the plan, which he had so care^ 
fUly matured, and which he had now the near 
prospect of carrying into execution. But Major 
Rennell was far from sympathizing with his 
friend's enthusiasm. This distinguished geogra- 
pher saw many objections to the plan of pro- 
ceeding sketched by Park, and his friendship 
greatly magnified the dangers to be encountered 
on the journey. His own theory of the course 
and termination of the river, namely, as running 
into the lake of Wangara, whence its waters were 
carried off by evaporation,* was not only opposed 
to the course given it by Park, but had been 
formed from a careful comparison of the dis- 
coveries made by Park himself in his former 
journey, and the various accounts of its progress 
beyond Haussa. He was, therefore, prepared 
resolutely to combat every argument which was now 



* See Proceedings of the African Assodation, vol. i. 
p. 683. 
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advanced in favour of the Niger communicating 
with the sea — a supposition without which Park 
himself must have been satisfied, that return to 
his native country woidd be all but hopeless. 
Upon the whole, Major Rennell decidedly dis- 
approved of the expedition, and earnestly dissuaded 
his friend from embarking on an enterprise from 
which he could expect only difficulty, danger, 
and disappointment. The arguments and objec- 
tions of so eminent a geographer, urged with all 
the warmth of disinterested friendship, somewhat 
staggered Park's resolution. But the impression 
only lasted while Major Rennell's presence and 
friendly earnestness gave weight to his arguments, 
and Park returned to London with a determina- 
tion to allow no doubts or difficulties to deter him 
from the prosecution of his favourite enterprise. 
Occasion has been taken from the unfortunate 
result of this second journey, to accuse Park of 
imprudent rashness, for persisting in an under- 
taking, which many of his warmest friends, and 
these, too, the best qualified to judge in such a case, 
had thus from the commencement characterized 
as hopeless ; and Major Rennell, and those other 
friends who dissuaded him from attempting it, 
have obtained great credit for their foresight in 
predicting its disastrous issue. But in defence 
of the adventurous traveller, it must be observed 
that his failure did not proceed from any of 
the obstacles which those << prophets of evil-'' 
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considered as insuperable ; but, as we shall have 
occasion to point out, from a cause ^itirely aonr 
dental, upon which neither he nor they had ah^ 
right to calculate. As to their vague appre- 
hensions of uncertain dangers and unknown 
casualties, they had lit<^ merit in predicting 
them, and no right to expect that they should 
alter the resolution of that gallant adventuiier, 
who knew from the commencement that he bad 
undertaken an enterprise of dangeiv and had 
already made up his mind to en^unter its 
difficulties. Their objections to th^ present 
expedition savoured too much of vague up]to>e- 
hension, to form any just ground for Park 
abandoning what to hb own mind appeared suffi- 
ciently feasible; and most of their objections would 
have applied as well to every enterprise in which 
danger may be encountered, and of which the 
success is uncertain. In short, their objections 
were of that safe general kind, tendered by 
Hotspur's pusillanimous friend, — ^^ The purpose 
you undertake is dangerous, the time itself unsorted« 
and your whole plot too light for the counter- 
poise of so great an opposition ;" and Park was as 
little likely as the gallant Percy himself to yield 
to suggestions, originating at least as much in 
timidity as in prudence. He had already suffi- 
cient experience, both of the difficulties of African 
travelling, and of his own resources to meet them. 
Such enterprises as his are to be judged of, not so 
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much by their chaiacter of dangerous, as by the 
importaiice of the object to be attained; and 
P&rk, though perfectly aware of the obstacles to 
be 0¥evcome, and the danger to be eneountered? 
before he could bring hiaadTenture to a successful 
issue, thought att this more than counterbalanced 
by the reputation to be gained from the attempt, 
and the advantages which he might be the means 
of ultimately securing to the commercial enter- 
prise of his country. 

In these sentiments he was confirmed by 
the opinion of his firiend and constant patron, 
Sir Joseph Banks, wha expressed his unqualified 
approbation of Park's arrangements, and had all 
along entertained great hopes of a scheme, which, 
with the advantage of being supported by Govem- 
menti and conducted by a man of approved 
ftmnness^and sagacity, gave, in his opinion, a fairer 
promise of success than any expedition that had 
yet been projected for similar purposes^ With 
hifr own confidence of success thus strengthened 
by the approbation of one of the most distin- 
guished men of science then living, and one who 
had always been his attached friend. Park 
recovered all the enthusiasm about his journey 
which the arguments and afiectionate remon- 
strances of Major Rennell had for a moment 
suspended ; and he now seriously exerted himself 
in fbrwaitding the preparations for his departure 
from England. 

In his communication with the 0>k\ss^^ 
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Secretary, be frankly stated Major Renneirs 
unfavourable opinion, togetber witb bis objections ; 
but be, at tbe same time, took tbe opportunity of 
mentioning tbat bis own views continued unaltered, 
and submitted sucb reasons as, in bis opinion, 
obviated all tbe specific objections tbat bad been 
made to bis plan. Lord Camden was satisfied, 
and immediate orders were given for completing 
tbe necessary arrangements. This was apparently 
a very simple matter, as the subject bad already 
been long under consideration, and little more 
was required tban to procure a small assortment 
of stores and merchandise, and a vessel to convey 
Park, bis associates and cargo, to the coast of 
Africa. But tbe proverbial delays of oflfice again 
interfered, and Park, though urgent in bis applica- 
tion to obtain the necessary orders, and aware 
that longer delay might defeat, as in fact it did, 
the success of the expedition, by preventing the 
possibility of bis penetrating into the interior of 
the country before tbe commencement of the 
rainy season, was compelled to wait for more 
than three months, when, at length, be received 
his instructions in the following letter addressed 
to him by the Secretary of State for the Colonies : 

** Downing Street, 2d Jantmry^ 1805. 

" Sir, — It being judged expedient that a small 
expedition should be sent into the interior of 
Africa, with a view to discover and ascertain 
whether any, and what commercial intercourse 
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can be opened therein for the mutual benefit of 
the natives and of his Majesty's subjects, I am 
commanded by the King to acquaint you, that on 
account of the knowledge you have acquired of 
the nations of Africa, and from the indefatigable 
exertions and perseverance you displayed in your 
travels among them, his Majesty has selected 
you for conducting this undertaking. 

" For better enabling you to execute this 
service, his Majesty has granted you the brevet 
commission of a captain in Africa, and has also 
granted a similar commission of lieutenant to Mr 
Alexander Anderson, whom you have recommen- 
ded as a proper person to accompany you. Mr 
Scott has also been selected to attend you as a 
draftsman. You are hereby empowered to enlist 
with you for this expedition any number you 
think proper of the garrison at Goree, not exceed- 
ing forty-five, which the commandant of that 
island will be ordered to place under your com- 
mand, giving them such bounties or encouragement 
as may be necessary to induce them cheerfully to 
join with you on the expedition. 

" And you are hereby authorized to engage, by 
purchase or otherwise, such a number of black 
artificers at Goree as you shall judge necessary 
for the objects you have in view. 

" You are to be conveyed to Goree in a 
transport, convoyed by his Majesty's sloop 
Eugenie, which will be directed to proceed with 
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you, in the first imtancey to St Jago> in order 
tliat you may there purchase fifty asses for carry* 
ing your baggage. 

** When you shall have prepared whatever may 
be necessary for securing the objects of your 
expedition at Goree, you are to proceed up the 
river Gambia; and thence crossing over to the 
Senegal, to march, by such route as you shalt 
find most eligible, to the banks of the Niger. 

" The great object of your journey will be to 
pursue the course of this river to the utmost 
possible distance to which it can be traced ; to 
establish communication and intercourse with: the 
different nations on the banks ; to obtain all the- 
local knowledge in your power respecting them ; 
and to ascertain the various points stated in 
the Memoir which you delivered to me on the 
4th of October last. 

^ And you will be then at liberty to pursue 
your route homewards by any line you shall think 
most secure, either by taking a new directioiv 
through the interior towards the Atlantic, or by 
marching upon Cairo by taking the route leading 
to Tripoli. 

" You are hereby empowered to- draw for any 
sum that you may be in want of, not exceeding 
£5000, upon the Lords of his Majesty's 
Treasury, or upon such mercantile banking house 
in London as you may fix upon. I am, &c. 

" Gamden." 

" To Mungo Park^ Eaq^ ^c. ^c, 4fr." 
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It is proper to mention here, that in addition to 
the compensation which Park himself was to 
receive for this service, which was sufficiently 
liberal, it was also agreed that, in the event of his 
death before the completion of his enterprise, or 
of his not being heard of within a specified time 
after his arrival in Africa, a certain sum should 
be paid by Government as a provision for his 
femily.* 

* The provision at first proposed was an annuity of 
j£200 to his wife; but some of his. friends having sug- 
gested that, in the event of her death, his infant family 
would he left entirely destitute, it was &ially agreed that 
tiie sum of j£4000 should be paid to Mrs Park, in lieu of 
the proposed annuity. {Communicated by Mrs Park.] 
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Fork aaUtfrom EngJand—Arrivei at Si Jngo — Proc&eds to Ooree — 
£nl$Mtt Sotdien from the Garruon — Arrives at Kayee, and $ets oiui 
on hit tecond Journey into the Interior — DifflcuUiet Encountered-— 
Singular accident from a swarm ofBees—Arriwd at Badoa, 

Park set sail from Portsmouth, in the Crescent 
transport, on the 30th of January, 1805, accom- 
panied by Mr Anderson and Mr Scott, and four 
carpenters. Mr Anderson was his brother-in-law; 
Mr Scott, also, was an old acquaintance, and came 
from the same neighbourhood, and both gentle- 
men had been appointed, at Park's special 
recommendation, to accompany the expedition, 
the former as second in command, and the latter 
as draughtsman. After an unusually tedious and 
stormy passage, and having narrowly escaped 
being captured by the French, with whom we 
were then at war, the Crescent arrived at Port 
Praya Bay, in St Jago, one of the Cape Verd 
Islands, on the 8th of March. During his stay 
in this island, where he was detained for about 
a fortnight in collecting stores for his journey. 
Park wrote the following letter to his brother-in- 
law, Mr Dickson : 
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(• PonT Fbaya Bat, 6t Jaqo, March 1$, 180S. 

<< We have had a very tedious passage to this 
place, having been pestered with contrary winds,, 
strong gales, and French privateers. We have all 
of us kept our health remarkably well, considering 
the very great change of climate. Mr Anderson 
has the rheumatism in his knee, but is getting 
better. Mr Scott is off ^this morning for the 
interior of the island, to take sketches ; and as 
soon as I have finished this letter, I am going on 
shore to finish my purchase of asses. I bought 
siU the com, &c. last night, and twenty-four asses, 
and I shall purchase thu*ty-two more to-day ; so 
you see we shall not be detained here. We shall 
have taken in all the water to-day, and the first 
division of the asses will come on board to- 
morrow« We expect to sail for Groree on 
Saturday or Sunday. 

<< I have been so much employed that I have 
bad no time, as yet, to look after plants ; indeed 
this seems a very unfavourable season of the year 
for natural history, the whole country being quite 
dry and withered. I have collected some obser- 
vations on the present state of the Cape Yerd 
Islands, which I will send home by the sloop of war. 

<< If Sir Joseph* inquires after me, tell him that 
I am going on as well as I could wish ; and if I 
have as little trouble at Groree, as I am likely to 

* Sir Joseph Banks. 
R 2 
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have here, I hope to be able to date a letter from 
the Niger by the 4th of June.'* 

Park left St Jago on the 21st of March, made 
the coast of Africa on the 25th, and anchored in 
Goree roads, on the morning of the 28th. From 
the garrison of this place his instructions autho* 
rized him to take a limited military force, 
instead of the soldiers from England, which, 
according to his original recommendation, were 
to have accompanied the expedition. His first 
object, therefore, after delivering his despatches 
to the commanding officer. Major Lloyd, was 
to consult with him respecting the propeir 
encouragement to be offered to the troops, 
in order to induce them to volunteer on this 
perilous enterprise. They agreed upon offering 
double pay during the journey, with a discharge 
on their return ; and this inducement was found 
so effectual, that in the course of a few days, 
almost every soldier in the garrison had volun*- 
teered his services. He had, therefore, only to 
choose the proper complement for his expedition, 
from among those best able to stand fatigue ; and 
in this he was assisted by Lieutenant Martyn, of 
the Royal Artillery corps, who had himself 
volunteered to accompany Park, and whose offer 
had been joyfiiUy accepted, as it was thought 
desirable to have the presence of an officer who 
was already acquainted with the men. Except 
in this one respect. Lieutenant Martyn does not 
appear to have been of much use in promoting 
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the objects of the expedition. The most prominent 
feature of his character, was a gay careless levity 
which seems to have accompanied him amid 
all the difficulties and discouragements which 
this fatal journey presented from its very com- 
mencement) and which contrasted strongly with 
the calm fortitude and determined resolution 
displayed by Park himself. He seems to have 
sought the adventure, not so much for any advan- 
tage to his country or honour to himself that 
might accrue from such a journey, as for the mere 
jest's sake ; and in writing to a friend from Sansan- 
tling, the last station from which despatches were 
forwarded by this ill-fated expedition, the light- 
hearted lieutenant is less occupied with the future 
prospects of his party, than with the merits of the 
African beer% " Whitbread's beer," he writes, 
*^ is nothing to what we get at this place ; as I feel 
by my head this morning^ having been drinking 
«11 night with a Moor, and ended by giving him 
«a excellent thrashing." With the assistance of 
this ^gentleman, Park selected thirty-five of the 
stoutest and most active soldiers belonging to the 
garrison ; and with these and two experienced 
6eamen, whom Captain Shortland, of the Squirrel 
frigate, permitted to volunteer on the same con- 
dition with the soldiers, Park sailed from Goree 
on the 6th of April, amid the repeated huzzas of his 
enthusiastic followers. Before leaving Goree, he 
wrote to his wife, giving her an account of hit 
proceedings thus far. 
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TO MRS PARK. 

<*OoRBB, 4M AprU, 180S. 

<< I have just now learnt that an American ship 
sails from this place for England in a few days ; 
and I readily embrace the opportunity of sending 
a letter to my dearest wife. We have all of us 
kept our health very well ever since our departure 
from England. Alexander * had a touch of the 
rheumatism at St Jago, but is now quite recovered ; 
he danced several country dances at the ball 
last night. George Scott is also in good health 
and spirits. I wrote to you from St Jago, which 
letter I hope you receive. We left that place on 
the 21st of March, and arrived here with the asses 
on the 28th. Almost every soldier in the 
garrison volunteered to go with me; and with 
the Governor's assistance I have chosen a guard 
of the best men in the place. So lightly do the 
people here think of the danger attending the 
undertaking, that I have been under the necessity 
of refusing several military and naval officers who 
volunteered to accompany me. We shall sail for 
Gambia on Friday or Saturday. I am happy to 
learn that £[arfa, my old friend, is at present at 
Jonkakonda ; and J am in hopes we shall be able 
to hire him to go with us. 

" We have as yet been extremely fortunate, and 

have got our business both at St Jago and this 

place finished with great success: and I have 

hopes, almost to certainty, that Providence will 

* Mr AlexandfT Andersoiv, Mrt Park's brother. 
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SO dispose the tempers and passions of the 
inhabitants of this quarter of the world, that we 
shall be enabled to slide through much more 
smoothly than you expect. 

" I need not tell you how oflen I think about 
you ; your own feelings will enable you to judge 
of that. The hopes of spending the remainder of 
my life with my wife and children will make every 
thing seem easy ; and you may be sure I will not 
rashly risk my life, when I know that your 
happiness, and the welfare of my young ones 
depend so much upon it. I hope my mother does 
not torment herself with unnecessary fears about 
me. I sometimes fancy how you and she will be 
meeting misfortune half way, and placing me in 
many distressing situations. I have as yet 
experienced nothing but success, and I hope that 
six months more will end the whole as I wish.** 

"P. S. — We have taken a ride this morning 
about twelve miles into the country. Alexander 
is much pleased with it ; the heat is moderate, 
and the country healthy at present." 

From Jillifree, on the river Gambia, he sent 
the following letter, dated April 9th, to Edward 
Cooke, Esq. under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, giving an account of his proceedings 
since he left England. 
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TO EDWARD COOKE, ESQ. UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE COLONIAL DEPARTMENT. 

<* JlLLIFREB« RiTBR OAMBtK, JptH^ih, 1806. 

« Sir, — It is with great pleasure that I embrace 
this opportunity of sending you a geaeral account 
of our proceedings since leaving Englfoid. 

« We had a very tedious passage to the Cape 
Verd Islands, being detained by storms and 
contrary winds in the Bay of Biscay, so that we 
did not reach St Jago till the 8th of March. I 
immediately set about purchasing the asses, 
«orn, hay, &c. and succeeded so w^, that on 1 8th 
I had embariced forty-four asses, with plenty of 
com and hay. The master of the transport 
declared that he could not Foceive any more 
consistently with the safety of the vessel. W^ 
sailed for Goree on the 21st. While we were 
getting under way, six English ships of the line, 
one o£ them a tiiree-decker, came into the Bay. 
They did not hail us ; one of them had an 
Admiral's blue flag at the mizen. 

" We made the coast of Africa on the 25tb, 
and anchored in Goree roads on the morning of 
28th. I immediately went on shore, and having 
delivered the despatches to Major Lloyd, con- 
sulted wifii him respecting the proper encourage- 
ment to be offered to the troops. We agreed that 
nothing would be so great an inducement a^ 
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double pay duriDg the journey, and a discharge 
on their return. A Garrison order to this effect 
was aecordingly made out ; and in the course of 
a few days almost every soldier in the garrison 
bad vc^xmteered his services. Lieutenant Martyn, 
of the Hoyai Artillery Corps, having likewise 
volviiteered, I thought it would be of consequence 
to have an officer who was acquainted with the 
men, and who could assist me in choosing such 
as were best able to stand fatigue. I therefore 
accepted his services on the conditions mentioned 
in Lord Camden's letter. Captain Shortland, of 
the Squirrel frigate, has allowed two of his best 
seamen to go with me as volunteers^ in order to 
assist in rigging aiOd navigating our Nigritian 
Men of War, I have given them the same 
encouragement as the soldiero, and have had the 
four carpenters whom I brought from England 
attested. Lot order to put the whole under the same 
discipline^ and regulations. 

" On the morning of the 6th of April we 
embarked the soldiers,, m number thirty-five men. 
They jumped iato the boats in the highest spirits, 
and bade adieu te Goree with repeated huzzas. 
I believe that every man in the garrison would 
have embarked with great cheerfulness ; but no 
inducement could prevail on a single Negro 
to- accompany me. I must, therefore, trust to the 
Gambia for interpreters, and I expect to be able 
to hire or purchase three or four in going up the 
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river. I will send a particular account of all 
money matters by the return of the transport. ' 

" MuNGO Park." 

From ICayee, still farther up on the same river, 
he wrote letters to his wife, Mr Dickson, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and his father-in-law, Mr Ander- 
son, dated April 26, the day previous to his 
commencing the land journey from the Gambia 
.to the Niger. 

TO SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 
> / •*.KAYEt, RiVBR Gambia, Jprit96, 1806. ' 

^ " My dear Friend; — I know that you will 
be pleased to hear that I am in good health, and 
going forwards with as much success as I could 
reasonably expect. In my letter to Lord Camder, 
I have given a short statement of my transactions 
since I left England, which I have requested his 
lordship to shew to you. By that you will see 
that I have had but little time to attend to objects 
of natural history ; but lest you should think 
that I have neglected this pursuit entirely, I 
have sent a few specimens in a trunk, which I 
hope will come safe. The most remarkable are, 
«* 1st The Fang janiy or self-burning tree of 
Grambia. This grows plentifully on the banks of 
the Gambia, betwixt Yanimaroo and Kayee, and 
no where else. It is certainly burnt by some 
internal process, of which I am ignorant. Few 
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6f the natives haine seien it sictually burtoinrg; 
but every person who has salted ti^^ the Crambui^ 
il^H dilow that these bushes are burnt in placifts^ 
where no human being eould set thetn on fire, 
USHf where the grass around them was not btant^- 
I have sent you a burnt stump, two topby and a^ 
fruit. 

" 2d. The Kino, (so called by the natives,) a 
branch and fruit of the original gum kino tree, 
and a paper of the real gum ; none of this gum 
is at present exported from Gambia, though it 
might be collected in some quantity. 

«< 3d. The Tribo, si root with which the naiivea> 
dye their leather of a yellow colour. It i» Hot in^ 
flower at this season. 

^ The wars which at present prevail in Bondbif 
and Kasson, have prevented the merchante f\tomi 
bringing down the Shea butt^; otherwise I 
would have sent you a pot of it. I have sent 
you as a specimen of African manufactures^ tf 
Mandingo cloth dyed from the leaves of ih^ 
mdigo, half-a-dozen small^ pots^ and some LSfa-s* 
or calabash covers. I regret that I have not 
been able to* procure any Bondow fretnkincense. 
Give my compliments to Major Rennell^ and tell 
him that I hope to be able to correct my former 
errors. The course of the Gambia is certainly 
not so long as is laid down in the chairts. Tbe^ 
watch goe» so correctly, that I wilt meafiruK 
Africft by feet and inches. 
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** Ib case any unfavourable reports should be 
raised respecting the termination of our journey^ 
I request that you will endeavour as much as you 
can to prevent them from finding their way into 
the newspapers, or by any other nanner reaching 
the ears of my dear wife and mother." 



TO MRS PARR. 
** Katei, Ritkr Gambia, April 98, ISCSb 

'^ I have been busy these three days in making* 
preparations for our journey, and I feel rather 
uneasy when I think that I can receive no letters 
from you till I return to England ; but you may- 
depend on this, that I will avail myself of every 
opportunity of writing to you, though, from the 
very nature of the undertaking, these oppor- 
tunities will be but few. We set off for the 
interior to-morrow morning, and I assure you, 
that whatever the issue of the present journey 
way be, every thing looks &vourable. We have 
been successful thus far, beyond my highest 
expectations. 

. " The natives, instead of being frightened at 
HB, look on us as their best friends, and the kings 
have not only granted us protection, but sent 
people to go before us. The soldiers are in the 
highest spirits; and as many of them, like me, 
have left a wife and family in England, they are 
ha|^ to embrace this opportunity of returning. 
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They never think about difficulties ; and I am 
confident, if there was occasion for it, that they 
would defeat any number of Negroes that might 
corae against us ; but of this we have not the 
most distant expectation. The King of Kataba 
(the most powerful King in Grambia) visited us 
on board the Crescent on the 20th and 21st; he 
has furnished us with a messenger to conduct 
«s safely to the King of Woolli. 

« I expect to have an opportunity of writing 
to you from Konkodoo or Bammakoo, by some 
of the slave traders; but as they travel very 
slowly, I may probably have returned to die 
coast before any of my letters have reached 
Goree ; at any rate, you need not be surprised if 
you should not hear from me for some months <; 
nay, so uncertain is the communication between 
Africa and England, that perhaps the next news 
you hear may be ray arrival in the latter, which 
I still think will be in the month of December* 
If we have to go round by the West Indies, it 
will take us two months more ; but as Govern- 
ment has given me an unlimited credit, if a vessel 
is coming direct, I shall of course take a passage 
in her. I have enjoyed excellent healUi, and 
have great hopes to bring this expedition to a 
happy conclusion. In five weeks firom the date 
of this letter, the worst part of the journey will 
be ov^. Kiss all my dear children for me, and 
let th&an know that their father loves thera." 
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At thb time he liad little doubt of beipg Me 
to aocomplish his object^ for in his letter to Mr 
Dickson of the s^me d^te, he writes, — 

« Every thing at present looks as favourable 
as I «ould wish, and if all things go well, Ajs 
4fty six weeks I expect to drink all your healths 
in the water of the Nigea*. The ^dkUers Are m 
good health and spirits. They are the vpmt 
dashing men I ever aaw; and if they preserv^e 
their health, we may keep ourselves perfectly 
secure from any hostile aj^tempt on the part of tl^ 
natives. I have little doubt but that I shall b^ 
^ble, with presents an4 f^ir mwt^y to pass througli 
the country to the Ni^r : and if onpe wie ai^e 
ftkirly afloat, the day U tvau. Give my kind 
i^egards to Sir Joseph aiKl Mr Greville; aqd if 
they should thijak tbalt I have ptaid too little 
attention to natural objects, you may ^le^tion 
ibfit I bad forty men md for|ky«4wo asses to look 
.^lier, besides the oopstant troubte of packiqg and 
weighing bundles, palavering with the Negroes, 
iWid laying plans for our future success. I never 
was so busy in my life*** 

His letter to his &^her-in-law brei^thes the same 
spirit of confldenoe in the ultimate succes9 of his 
expedition. 

<* Katbb, Rived Gambia, Jpril26,}S06. 

*< That I have not wrote you sooner, you may 
he syre was not from wt^t of attention, but from 
want of time, and because I kne\f that you ipus^ 
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liave received every information respecting our 
procedure from Alexander. I know that you will 
rejoice to hear that we both of us keep our health, 
und that the kind hand of Providence has thus far 
made our journey prosperous. We set off 
to-morrow morning for the interior, wiith the most 
flattering prospect of finishing our expedition m 
the course of six months, with honour to ourselves, 
and benefit to mankind. I need not tell you how 
solicitous I am about the welfare of my dear Allie 
and children. Though I have no hopes of hearing 
from her till my return to England, yet I will 
indulge the hope that all is well. In case it 
should please the Almighty to take me to himself, 
I have thought it necessary to give a statement of 
my money matters in the enclosed letter, that my 
dear wife and children may reap the reward of 
my industry. I did not do this firom any thing 
like second sight, but merely to guard against a 
possible occurrence. I am far firom being in the 
least down-hearted 1 indeed, I have so much to 
attend to, that I have but litde time to myself I 
receive great benefit firom Alexander, who is as 
systematic, cautious, and careful as ever. I some- 
times think he has forgot his old maxim, * Take 
it easy.' I can easily imagine how little Ibi-* 
will be stotting about the house and garden. Tell 
her, if she can say her questions f well, I will 
bring her two new firocks. My compliments to 
* Elizabeth, his infant daughter. t The Catedusm. 

ft2 
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Hrs ADdersQP, George, Thomas, and Bell. *I 
snppose Andrew will be in the army by this time. 
When we return to the coast, if we are lucky 
enough to find a vessel coming directly to 
England, I think we may be in !plngland by the 
month of December ; but if we have to go round 
by the West Indies, it will take U3 two months 
longer* With best wishes for your health and 
prosperity, I am ypur affectionate friend, 

«MuNop Park."** 

*' Mr T%omai Anderson, Surgeon, 
Selkirk^ fforth firUain," 

Notwithstanding the confident hq)e expressed in 
these letters, Park must have felt no sm^ anxiety 
about hi^ advance into the interiore The various 
delays which be had e^^perienced^ both before 
leaving England and on his voyage, left him to 
encounter the difficulties of his land journey 
under very unfavourable circumstuices. It was 
just barely possible that he might reach the 
Niger before the oommenoement of the rainy 

* This letter was first published in the seventy-fourth 
number of that deservedly popular publioation, Chamber ^s 
EdMmrgh Journal. The ingenious editor states, tbat ** it 
was the last letter ever received from )um by his friends 
in thi9 comitry :" which is a mistake, as the reader will 
find in the present volume letters to Sir Joseph Banks 
and to Mrs Park, d^d at a subsequent period from Badoo 
and Siinsaiiding, • 
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season ; but he had before him the certainty <>f 
encountering the great tropical heats and torna- 
does which precede that seasoni and which, to 
caravans proceeding at that period through a 
desert country, are generally attended not nlerdy 
with inconvenience, but with great danger. This evil 
could be avoided only by his postponing his jour- 
ney till the middle of November, when it could 
be performed with greater ease and safety ; but 
so many months passed in a state of inactivity, 
was as disagreeable to Park's own feelings as it was 
likely to disappoint the expectations of Govern- 
ments He knew that the eye of his country 
anxiously watched his progress ; and he probably 
jreflectec^ that his countrymen have, in regani 
to all their public expeditions, whether civil or 
military, been more ready to excuse rashness than 
cautious delay, even when the latter appeared to 
be sanctioned by unquestionable prudence. He 
accordingly adopted the resolution of proceeding 
under every disadvantage ; and? whatever doubts 
he nuiy have felt in bis own mind, he took care 
that nothing like despondence and irresolution 
should alarm his friends, or dispirit the faithful 
companions of his journey. 

At JCayee, Park engaged Isaaco, a Mandingo 
priest, and parcel pedlar, to serve him in the 
capacity. of guide. This man, to whose name 
peculiar interest is attached from the share he 
had in ascertaining the fate of Park some yeans 
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afterwards, was well qualified for his present 
office, as he had been much accustomed to long 
inland journeys in his character of merchant. 

On the morning of April 27, 1805, Park and 
his companions took their departure from Kayee, 
under a salute from the Crescent^ which had con- 
veyed them thus far on their daring enterprise, 
and began their march to the interior. The only 
inconvenience which they encountered at their 
outset was from the extreme heat of the weather, 
and the difficulty of getting their asses to advance, 
most of them having been unaccustomed to heavy- 
burdens. Next day, about sunset, they arrived 
at Pisania, whence Park had set out on his jour- 
ney ten years before, and where he had the (Mea- 
sure of renewing his acquaintance with some of 
his former friends, who were not a little surprised 
at seeing him again engaged on a similar enter- 
prise. Here he remained for about a week to 
complete his arrangements, — some of the baggage 
having been left at Kayee to be carried to Pisania 
by water, and e^qperience having already pointed 
out some deficiencies that required to be sup- 
plied, among which an additional number of 
beasts of burden was found to be indispensable. 

On their leaving Pisania, May 4, several of the 
most respectable natives of the vicinity, as a mark 
of respect, accompanied them for a mile or two 
on their journey. The order of marching adopted 
was as follows : — The asses and loads being all 
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marked and numbered with red paint, a certain 
number was allotted to each of six messee, 
into which the soldiers were divided; and the 
asses were further subdivided amongst the indi- 
viduals of each mess. Mr Scott, and one of 
Isaaco's Negro attendants, went in front of the 
caravan, lieutenant Martyn in the centre, and 
Mr Anderson, and Park himself, brought up the 
rear. In this manner they proceeded but slowly, 
as some of their asses were overburdened, and 
others proved unndy, kiddng off their bundles, 
and refusing to advance. This difficulty, how- 
ever, was soon obviated by purchasing additioaal 
beasts of burden, and disposing of such as were 
jceast serviceable. 

On the 10th of May, they reached Fatteconda, 
where Park's friend, the son of the former King 
of Woolli, came to meet him, and gave him to 
understand, that his present expedition was 
viewed with great jealousy by some of the influ- 
ential people at Madina, the capital of Woolli, 
where he arrived the following day. Having 
unloaded the asses without the gates of the town. 
Park proceeded to pay his respects to the king, 
to whom he made a present of a pair of silver 
mounted pistols, some dollars, amber and coral, 
which the covetous monarch positively refused to 
accept till the giilts were nearly doubled ; and he 
concluded by begging a blanket to keep hin» 
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warm daring the cold weather, which Park readily 
sent him. 

As the travellers advanced on their route, they 
became more and more exposed to annoyance on 
the part of the natives. An opinion prevailed that 
they were carrying merchandise of immense value 
into the interior. Park was obliged to give strict 
orders to his people to keep together, and to be 
always in readiness to resist the attacks, which he 
had reason to apprehend from die half military, 
half predatory bands, with which the territories of 
Woolli and Bondou were infested. They were 
also subjected to many petty vexations, with the 
hope of extorting from them money and trinkets. 
In the village of Kanipe, the women had drawn 
all the water from the wells, that the strangers 
might be compelled to purchase a supply ; and it 
was only by a stratagem that the soldiers at 
length succeeded in evading this necessity. One 
of them having dropped his canteen, as if by 
accident, into a large well, which the women, 
with the labour of many hours, had contrived 
nearly to empty, was lowered by a rope fastened 
round him to the bottom of the well, where he 
stood and filled all the camp kettles, to the great 
vexation of the industrious damsels, who thus saw 
all their hopes of beads and amber fairly defeated. 
Passing through Kussai, they again arrived on the 
banks of the Gambia, which in this place is about 
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one hundred yards broad, and which Park, con* 
trary to his expectation, found to have a regular 
tide, rising four inches by the shore. Here he 
ascended a hill, where he had a most enchanting 
view of the country to the westward, watered by 
the Gambia, whose irregular course was easily 
distinguished by a range of dark green trees, 
which grew along its banks. About a mile and 
a half farther on, they had a similar view to the 
south-east, from which the river runs through a 
level country. It was here that Park experienced 
the first of that series of disasters, which con- 
tributed to render unavailing all his sagacity and 
personal efforts for . carrying the expedition to 
a successful issue. John Walters, one of his 
soldiers, dropped down in an epileptic fit, and 
soon after expired. 

Proceeding in a course almost parallel with the 
river for several days, during which Park made 
several astronomical observations, but met with 
little in the way of adventure, the expedition 
crossed the river Nerico, and arrived on the 18th 
of May at Jallacotta, and two days after at Bady, 
in the territory of Tenda* Here they were 
threatened with a very serious obstruction in the 
obstinacy of the governor, who refused to permit 
them to proceed till he should receive a larger 
present than Park felt disposed to allow him. 
This chief, who styled himself the Faranba, behaved 
with so much insolence, that Park, having used 
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aJA milder methods to no purpose, was at last 
relnetantly compelled to prepare for hostilities. 
In the meaRwhile, some of t^e Faranba's peqple 
bad seized the guide's horse, and when Isaaeo 
went to reeover it, he himself was seized^- robbed^ 
flogged, and detained prisoner at Bady. 

Park now found himself placed in a very 
delicate situation. Isaaco's wife and child sat 
crying under a tree, attended by their Negroes^ 
who despaired of ever more seeing their master. 
It wonld have been an easy matter to^ bum the- 
town during the night; but Fu*k's humanitj'- 
shrunk from adopting a measure, which must 
have proved fatal to many innocent people^ and 
which, after all, might not have the effect of 
procuring the restoration of the guide. He 
therefore resolved to wait till next morning, when, 
if Isaaeo was still detained, he would endeavour 
to effect his liberation by force. Fortunately^ 
this proved unnecessary : the guide was sent back 
early in the morning; and, soon afler, Park 
received a sort of apologetical message from the 
Faranba, that he had no wish to quarrel with him, 
and only wished to- receive the tribute usually 
exacted from kaffilas passing through his territory. 
Park's firmness upon this occasion had such an 
e£fe(it on the rapacious governor, that he was 
content to receive from him somewhat less than 
one third of the tribute usually exacted fW>m a 
Negro caravan. 
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Continuing to advance in a south-easterly- 
direction, they followed the course by which 
Park had returned homeward in 1796-7 : crossing 
the Nealo Koba, and passing through the wilderness 
of Samakara, they reached a valley, which, from 
a singular accident that happened there, they 
named Bee Creek. Having unloaded their asses, 
and kindled a fire to cook their supper, they un- 
luckily disturbed an immense swarm of bees, 
which immediately attacked both men and beasts 
in such overwhelming force as to disperse them 
in all directions ; while the fire, being deserted^ 
spread to some bamboos, and had nearly involved 
all the baggage in the conflagration. A cause 
apparently so insignificant, had almost put an end 
to their journey. The baggage, however, was 
saved ; but, besides the sufferings of the men, 
many of whom were stung severely about the face 
and hands, they lost six asses and one horse, by 
this extraordinary accident; and Park had the 
mortification of reflecting that the objects of his 
expedition might be as effectually defeated by an 
enemy the most contemptible, as by those 
mightier obstacles by which he calculated on 
being opposed. 

On the 28th of May, the party arrived at 
Badoo, where Park was again obliged to make 
presents to the amount of ninety-eight bars ; and 
from which, next day, he had an opportunity of 
despatching two letters home to England by the 
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way of Gambia. The one was to his wife, and the 
other to Sir Joseph Banks* In the* latter, after 
giving an account of each day's journey thus far, 
he adds, ** You must not imagine, my dear friend, 
from this hasty sketch, that I have neglected 
astronomical observations. I have observed the 
latitude every two or three days, and have 
observed three eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
which settle the longitude, by the help of the 
watch, to the nearest mile. * * * J find that 
my former journeys by foot were underrated : 
some of them surprise myself when I trace the 
same road on horseback. * ♦ ♦ I expect to 
reach the Niger on the 27th of June." 

To Mrs Park he writes in the most cheering 
strain. " I am happy to inform you that we are 
half through our journey without the smallest 
accident or unpleasant circumstance. We all of 
us keep our health, and are on the most friendly 
terms with the natives. J have seen many of my 
old acquaintances, and am every where well 
received. By the 27th of June, we expect to 
have finished all our travels by land ; and when 
we have once got afloat on the river, we shall 
conclude that we are embarking for England. I 
have never had the smallest sickness ; and Alex- 
ander (Mrs Park's brother) is quite free from all 
his stomach complaints. * * * In fact, we have 
only had a pleasant journey ; and yet this is what 
we thought would be the worst part of it. I will 
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indulge the hope that my wife, children, and ail 
friends are welL I am in great hopes of finishing 
this journey with credit in a few months ; and 
then with what joy shall I turn my face towards 
home!" 

Though, in writing to his friends, and especially 
to his wife, Park, no doubt, spoke more cheer- 
fully of his prospects than his actual situation 
warranted, there is no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that he already had begun to despair of 
ultimate success. His situation was indeed in 
some respects critical enough : the frequent light- 
nings in the far south began to give warning of a 
severer season, and in a few weeks at farthest he 
must expect the commencement of the periodical 
rains. Still he had already accomplished what 
he himself considered as the most difficult half of 
his journey, without encountering any very serious 
inconvenience. With the exception of the man 
who died of epilepsy, his little party was yet 
entire ; and he might hope, before the middle of 
June, when the rainy season usually commences, 
to have traversed the greater part of the space 
which still lay between him and the Great River. 
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After leaving Badoo and Tambacunda, the 
first town of any consequence at which they 
arrived was Julifiinda, where Park was obliged 
to gratify the cupidity of the petty king, Mansa 
Kussan, with goods to the value of two hundred 
bars, and even then effected his escape with 
difficulty. The next day being the 4th of June, 
memorable during the long reign of George the 
Third as his Majesty's birth-day, Park purchased 
a bullock and a calf for the soldiers, and cele« 
brated the day with as much festivity as circum- 
stances admitted — ^firing difeu dejoie, and drinking 
his Majesty's health in watery which the burning 
sun of Africa rendered a more precious beverage 
than the costliest wines which were elsewhere 
drained on the same happy occasion. In the 
next town, Baniserile, Park met with a very 
friendly reception from a respectable old Ma- 
hommedan chief, to whom he presented a New 
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Testament, in Arabic, with which he seemed 
very much pleased. Two days after, they crossed 
the Faleme, a considerable stream, and one of the 
three principal tributaries of the Senegal. Here 
Park lost another of his party, a carpenter, who 
had for some days past been ill of dysentery, a 
disease which spread with fearful rapidity among 
the soldiers, as the rainy season had now com- 
menced. It was ushered in by a very heavy 
tornado, and in a few minutes the ground was 
covered with water three inches deep. " This 
tornado," says Park, " proved to us to be the 
beginning of sorrows;" and fatally were his 
anticipations verified. The change of weather 
had an immediate effect on the health of the 
soldiers. The rain had scarcely commenced 
when almost every individual of the party was 
affected with headach, vomiting, and drowsiness, 
and next morning twelve of the soldiers were 
sick. Park had, to use his own language, proudly 
flattered himself that he should be able to reach 
the Niger with a very moderate loss. He now 
began to awake from his happy dream, and for 
the first time gives expression to a feeling of 
apprehension. " The rain," he writes, " had set 
in, and I trembled to think that we' were only half 
way through our journey.'* But even under 
these dispiriting circumstances he did not permit 
Jbis ardour for discovery to flag ; and while he 
allowed his men a day's rest at Shrondo, where 
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the raiiiB liad overtaken them, he himself went to 
examine the gold mines in the yieinity, of the 
manner of working which he gives in his journal 
a minute and interesting description. Travelling 
had now become a matter of the greatest difficulty : 
their march was frequently interrupted by brooks 
swollen into formidable torrents : nearly half of 
the men were sick, and required to be accom^ 
modated with the horses and spare asses ; while 
those whose strength had as yet resisted the evil 
influence of the climate, were in danger of sinking 
vmder the fatigue of urging on and assisting the 
remaining beasts of burden, now greatly over- 
loaded. The sick soldiers frequently threw 
themselves down at the foot of a tree, requesting 
permission to be lefl there to die ; and it was 
often with the greatest difficulty that Park could 
coax them on to the proper resting-place. For- 
tunately his own health was not much affected ; 
and it is not unlikely that he owed his exemption 
from the prevalent epidemic in a great measure 
to the incessant call upon his mental energies, 
and the conviction that upon his personal exer- 
tions depended every chance of ultimate success. 
Pars sanitatis velle sanare ; and Park was deter- 
mined to struggle against the low spirits which 
depressed his companions, and no doubt tended 
greatly to bring upon them the very evils of 
which they lived in the continual apprehension. 
To fear, on his own account, he was a stranger ; 
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and his anxiety for the welfare of his associates, 
and the success of the expedition, served only to 
keep in constant exercise his powers both of mind 
and body, instead of encouraging that &tal debility 
into which minds of less energy are apt to sink 
under an accumulation of difficulties. At the 
village of Fankia, Park diverged from the route 
which he had hitherto followed, and which was 
nearly the same by which he had returned on his 
former journey, and proceeded in a north-east 
direction, to avoid the horrors of the Jallonka 
wilderness. It is painful to follow this unfortunate 
expedition through its progress, which only pre- 
sents a long series of disasters, of which extortion 
and pillage, and open hostility on the part of 
the natives, formed the least part. Many of their 
beasts of burden sank down under the fatigues of 
the journey, or strayed irrecoverably, carrying 
along with them their loads, and became the 
prize of the harpies that hovered on the outskirts 
of Pftrk's little band. Dysentery and fever con- 
tinued to spread among the men, some of whom 
were left behind in the villages at their own 
earnest request, and others died on the march. 
It would, however, be doing great injustice to 
Park, were we to omit calling particular attention 
to his conduct during this disastrous part of his 
progress. Such an occasion was necessary for 
the display of those mental resources, that patient 
endurance of fatigue, that steady perseverance. 
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and firmness of purpose^ which so eminently 
qualified him for conducting this arduous enter- 
prise. He was thrown completely upon himself, 
and had frequently to act, as well as to think, for 
the whole party. His personal exertions were 
never wanting in any case of difficulty or labour ; 
and when danger was apprehended, he was always 
first to meet it. Nor was this all : he had a kind 
heart, as well as a brave one, and thought it nc^ 
degradation to render to the men placed under his 
charge those humbler offices of kindness which 
accorded more with the generosity of his feelings 
than with the dignity of his command. His horse 
was readily yielded up for the service of a sick 
attendant, and he himself, though at great per- 
sonal risk of being attacked by the wild beasts 
that generally track the caravans through the 
African deserts, often lagged behind the rest of 
his party, supporting the exhausted frame, and 
accommodating his pace to the feeble pace of 
some sick soldier who was unable to keep up 
with his companions. He was also frequently 
employed in assisting to disengage the asses from 
sloughs and bogs, and in driving before him the 
horses given up for the accommodation of the 
sick soldiers, when their riders were too feeble to 
urge them to the proper pace. Such attentions, 
while they endeared him to his men, add a dignity 
to his character beyond the triumphs of the proud. 
Offices of kindness are always entitled to our 
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praise, even when attended with little personal 
inconvenience to those who perform them ; but 
who can sufficiently admire the man who, in the 
very midst of those circumstances of danger and 
personal suffering, which are most apt to harden 
the heart, and render it for the time dead to every 
feeling but intense selfishness, could forget his 
own sufferings, deny himself even the ordinary 
privileges of his rank, and become literally the 
slave of his own servants, that he might minister 
to their comforts, and effectually alleviate their 
sufferings, though in doing so he himself necessarily 
incurred a similar danger ! 

In crossing the Ba-Fing, another principal 
tributary of the Senegal, one of the men was 
drowned, in consequence of the canoe being 
overset. In this neighbourhood the natives 
observe a practice, common in Scotland, of 
collecting a heap of stones on the spot where 
some of their relations have fallen in battle, and 
to these heaps or cairns every friendly passenger 
adds a stone to perpetuate the memory of the 
deceased. As the season advanced the sickness 
and mortality among the soldiers increased. At 
the beginning of July almost every individual 
belonging to the party was on the sick list : 
among these were Mr Anderson and Mr Scott. 
The party had by this time sustained the loss 
of two of their carpenters; and several ^the sol- 
diers, including one or two who had strayed, and 
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notwithgtanding the most careful search by Park 
in person, were never more heard of. Among those 
whom they were obliged to leave under the care 
of the natives, there is particular mention made 
of Roger Macmillan, who was left at Sanjeekotta* 
" I regretted much," says Park, " being under 
the necessity of leaving, in the hour of sickness 
and distress, a man who had grown old in the 
service of his country. He had been thirty- one 
years a soldier, twelve times a corporal, nine 
times a seijeant ; but an unfortunate attachment 
to the bottle always returned him into the ranks." 
In crossing a branch of the Ba- Woolima, Park had 
nearly lost his valuable guide, Isaaco, under the 
following circumstances : — As he was engaged in 
driving some of the asses across a shallow part 
of the river, and had reached the middle of the 
stream, a crocodile rose close to him, and, seizing 
him by the lefl thigh, pulled him under the water. 
With great presence of mind he felt the head of 
the animal, and thrust his finger into its eye, 
on which it quitted its hold, and Isaaco attempted 
to reach the farther shore, calling loudly for a 
knife ; but the hungry crocodile again rushing 
upon him, seized him by the other thigh, and a 
second time pulled him under water. The poor 
man had no other means of defending himself 
than his former expedient, of thrusting his fingers 
into its eyes, which he did with so much violence 
as to make the animal instantly quit its hold. It 
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soon after rose, flounced about on the surface of 
the water as if stupified, and then swam down 
the middle of the river. The poor guide was 
dangerously hurt, and Park was at first afraid 
that there was little chance of his recovery ; but 
having dressed his wound, and carried him to 
the neighbouring village of Boolinkoomboo, he 
resolved to wait there a few days and superintend 
his cure. This was indeed not so much a measure 
of humanity as of absolute necessity, for except 
Isaaco he had no other person whom he could 
trust in the capacity of guide. Besides, at this 
very time all his people were sick, with one 
single exception, and he was obliged to send to 
some distance for an additional supply of rice, as 
a scarcity prevailed in the line of their route, and 
their own provisions were nearly exhausted. 

On the 1 0th of July the guide had so far recovered 
as to be enabled to travel : and next day they arrived 
at Kemiuoom, a strongly fortified town, afler the 
manner of African fortification, where Park found 
the people " all thieves." Their sovereign, Mansa 
Numma, as became the chief of such a tribe, 
together with his thirty sons, eminently distin- 
guished themselves in the public extortion and 
private pillage to which they subjected the travel- 
lers. Even after they had left the town, and were 
proceeding on their journey, under the protection 
of one of the king's sons, whom they had hired in 
this capacity, they were still subjected to many 
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petty depredations, and even to more open insoks. 
As Park himself was riding a little apart from his 
men, two of the king's sons came up and engaged 
him in conversation. Entertaining no suspicion of 
these slips of royalty, he allowed himself to be 
put off bis guard, when one of them, watching 
his opportunity, snatched from him his musket, 
and ran off with it. Park immediately sprung 
from his horse, and, sword in hand, set off in 
pursuit of the thief. Mr Anderson got within 
shot of him, but, seeing it was Numma's son, 
forbore shooting. This fellow accordingly made 
his escape, and when Park returned to his hone 
he found that the other royal scoundrel had, in 
his absence, made off with his great-coat. On 
his complaining of this conduct to his royal 
guide, he assured him, with great nonchalance, 
that he would be perfectly justified in shooting 
any of his fraternity, or any other person that 
attempted to steal from the loads. Under this 
sanction Park made the soldiers load their mus- 
kets, and be ready, but fortunately they had no 
opportunity of coming to extremities, though 
they still continued to be subjected to trifling 
depredations. As they approached Nummabooy 
where they arrived on the 1 9th of July, these 
depredations increased to an alarming extent ; 
and notwithstanding all the vigilance which the 
travellers could exert, they lost several muskets 
and knapsacks, together with some of their bes^ 
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asses. The tornadoes also now became more 
frequent and violent. So many of their beasts 
of burden had been stolen, or killed with fatigue^ 
or otherwise lost, that the men themselves were 
obliged to carry a great part of the loads, a labour 
of which their commander cheerfully took a share. 
In this manner they arrived on the banks of the 
Ba-Woolima, a narrow, but rapid, and very deep 
river, which they had great difficulty in crossing. 
Their first attempt was to fell some tall trees 
close by the river, in such a manner as that they 
might fall across the stream, and form a bridge 
upon it ; but they were all found to be of insuffi- 
cient length. Having fatigued themselves in this 
manner till sunset, they were obliged to give up 
this plan as impracticable. Next morning. Park 
proposed to make a raft to be hauled from side 
to side by ropes ; but when the carpenters had 
cut the logs into sufficient lengths, the whole 
party could not muster healthy people enough to 
carry them to the water side. In this strait, their 
Mandingo guide's people proposed the construc- 
tion of what Park calls a. Negro bridge, formed 
by a number of upright forked sticks, of a proper 
length, and in two ranges, each set supporting 
two trees tied together, and laid across the forks. 
The bridge was completed by connecting these 
beams with cross sticks. Two large trees tied 
together, and fixed to either bank, by fastening 
their roots with ropes to the trees growing there, 

13 
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were allowed to sink into the water, and thus 
prevented the current from running away with 
the forks, whose ends sloped down the stream, 
while the force of the current itself, kept firm 
those whose roots slanted up the stream. At 
thb place, another of the soldiers died of fever, 
and soon after they had crossed the river, Mr 
Scott and Lieutenant Martyn were almost too ill 
to proceed. 

On their arrival at Bangassi, they were received 
very kindly by the King Serenummo, who offered 
them the protection of his son, as far as Sego, 
whither he was to proceed in a very few days ; 
but Park was too impatient to amve at the Niger, 
to avail himself of this offer. Soon after leaving 
Bangassi, his little party came to an eminence, 
whence they had a view of some very distant 
mountains to the south-east by east. Park was 
at the time very sick and faint ; but the certainty 
that the southern base of these mountains was 
washed by that interesting river, to which 
he looked forward as the termination of his 
difficulties, made the traveller forget his fever, 
and think only of how he was to climb over 
their blue summits. A little before this, three 
more of the soldiers, and a carpenter, lay down on 
the road, and refused to proceed. Their com- 
panions waited for them at the next halting place, 
but they did not make their appearance ; and 
Park, learning that they had returned to Bangassi, 
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sent them the following lettter by the Booty's 
son, to whose special care he commended 
them : — 

" Dear Soldiers, — I am sorry to learn that 
you have returned to Bangassi. I have sent in 
charge of the bearer of this, three complete strings 
of amber ; one of which will procure rice for 
forty days, the second will purchase milk or 
fowls for the same time, and the third will buy 
provisions for you on the road, till you aiTive at 
the Niger. — Yours, M. Park." 

Thus affectionately careful was he of his men, 
under circumstances of partial disobedience, which 
might have provoked an officer of less humanity, 
to leave them to their fate. He was also scru- 
pulously honest about the property of those who 
died on the journey, as we find by such entries 
as the following, carefully made in his Journal. 
" July 26. Corporal Powal died during the night. 
Buried him this morning ; two dollars and a half 
in his pocket, for which I am accountable." 
« July 29. Found five dollars in J. Trott's knap- 
sack, for which I am accountable." Another 
short extract from this journal confirms what has 
been already mentioned of Park's attachment to 
the old legendary ballads of his country. It is 
dated Nummosoolo : ** Was under the necessity 
of leaving here William Allen sick. Paid the 
Dooty for him as usual. I regretted much leaving 
this man ; he had naturally a cheerAil disposition, 
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and he used often to beguile the watches of the 
night with the songs of our dear native land.** 
It is easy to conceive how much additional 
interest those songs must have possessed, when 
heard amid the burning deserts of Africa, and its 
pestilential miasmata, by the travellers, whose 
liearts still responded to the tones which recalled 
the memory of their happy home, though their 
ear had already become deaf to the voice of 
kope, when it would have whispered that such. 
days might yet return. 

The fatigues of the journey were now greatly 
aggravated by bad roads, scarcity of provisions, 
the increasing sickness of the men, and the want 
of a sufficient number of beasts of burden. Of 
the forty asses that were purchased at St Jago, 
not one remained to the party on the 1st of 
August. The men also now suffered more severely 
than ever, from the evil influence of the climate. 
Of those upon whom Park more immediately 
depended for counsel and assistance, Mr Scott 
and Lieutenant Marty n were still suffering from 
fever, and Mr Anderson was now seized with the 
same dangerous illness. Park found him one 
day lying under a bush, apparently dying. He 
took him up, and carrying him upon his back 
across a stream, which came up to his middle, 
placed him upon his own horse, and then returned 
to assist in carrying over the loads. Though he 
found himself much fatigued, having crossed the 
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Stream sixteen times, he afterwards loaded his 
ass, and proceeded on foot to the next village, 
leading his brother-in-law's horse, and driving his 
ass before him. Such personal exertions, together 
with his more immediate duties, as chief, in 
arranging the order of the expedition, and trans- 
acting all the business with the Dooties and 
natives of the villages through which they passed, 
were now matters of daily, and almost of hourly 
occurrence. Fortunately for the little party, 
Park was sufficient for all ; his cheerfulness had 
never forsaken him, and in the confidence of their 

leader his helpless companions placed their only 
remaining hope. 

. The sickness of his brother-in-law, to whom 
he was warmly attached, and who, as his second 
in command, had hitherto relieved him of great 
part of his anxiety about the little details of the 
expedition, gave him great uneasiness. He 
attended on him with the greatest solicitude, and 
shortened on his account his daily march. He 
frequently loitered behind to give Mr Anderson 
a little rest when overcome with the fatigue of 
riding, then led his horse by the bridle till they 
came up with the rest of the party. On one of 
these occasions, they were in some danger 
from a species of enemy that now frequently 
infested their march. Park and his sick friend 
were separated from their party, which they were 
anxious to rejoin before the evening closed in, 
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and were proceeding at a brisker pace than usual> 
when they heard a noise very much like the 
barking of a large mastiff, but ending in a hiss 
like the peculiar sound made by an angry cat, 
which is familiarly called spitting. Park at first 
suspected it to proceed from a monkey, and was 
remarking to his friend, *< what a bouncing fellow 
that must be," when they heard another bark 
nearer to them, and presently a third, accom- 
panied with a growl. Immediately they saw 
three very large lions coming toward them, 
bounding over the long grass, not one after the 
other, but all three abreast. Park was afraid that 
if he allowed them to come too near, and his 
piece should miss fire, his own destruction and 
that of'his companion must be certain : he, there- 
fore, let go the bridle of Mr Anderson's horse, 
and boldly advanced alone against these formid- 
able enemies. As soon as they were within a 
long shot of him, he fired at the centre one, when 
they all stopped, looked at each other, and then 
bounded away a few paces ; one of them again 
stopped and looked back, but finally drew off 
with his companions. Park was too busy in 
reloading his piece to observe whether he had 
wounded any of them, or to watch their motions 
as they went away ; but he was very happy to 
see the last of them march slowly off among the 
bushes. He was only afraid that they might 
follow him till dark> when he and his companion 
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might easily be taken off their guard ; but though 
they occasionally heard their growling, they were 
troubled with them no more that night. They^ 
however, met with an adventure almost quite as 
serious, for they lost their way in the dark, and 
were compelled to pass the night on the rugged 
summit of a precipice, where Park lighted a fire 
and watched till morning, to guard against sur- 
prise from the lions, which they knew to be 
prowling in their neighbourhood. 

At the village of Koomikoomi, where they arrived 
on the 13th of August, Park again joined the road 
by which he made his homeward route in 1797 ; 
and at Doombila, a few miles farther on, he had the 
pleasure of meeting his old friend and kind host, 
Karfa Taura. This worthy Negro, hearing a 
report at Boori, his place of residence, of a kafHla 
of white people passing through Fooladoo to 
Bambarra, conducted by a person of the name of 
Park, had set off immediately with three of his 
slaves to Bambakoo, a distance of six days' travel, 
in the hope of meeting him, and assisting him on 
his way to Sego. But finding that the kaffila had 
not yet come up, he proceeded immediately to 
meet him other two days' journey. " He instantly 
recognized me," says Park, " and you may judge 
of the pleasure I felt on seeing my old benefactor." 
The face of an old friend is always a pleasing 
object, and to Park, under his present circum- 
stances, such an oasb in the desert must have 
been peculiarly gratifying. 
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Mr Anderson still continued so weak, that he 
was obliged to be carried in a litter, by Negroes 
hired for that purpose by his affectionate brother- 
in-law ; and Mr Scott having lagged behind, 
crawled back to Koomikoomi, where he shortly 
after died of his fever. The loss of this young 
man was deeply felt by Park, to whom he was 
endeared by his amiable temper, and by the circum- 
stance of his being a fellow-Borderer. His father 
was an old and respectable tenant of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, a family which has always been distin- 
guished for their paternal interest in the prosperity 
of those who live under them. Young George Scott 
was on the point of reaping the advantage of this 
connection, when, unfortunately for himself, he 
resolved to join Park in his pef^ilous adventure. 
He had served for some years under an engraver 
of eminence in London; and his talents as a 
draftsman having accidentally engaged the atten- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott, that gentleman recom- 
mended him to the late Duchess of Buccleuch, 
by whose influence he obtained the assurance 
of speedily succeeding to a situation in the 
Ordnance department in the Tower, which, in 
addition to a comfortable salary and other 
advantages, would have left him sufficient leisure 
for the cultivation of his favourite art. But this 
easy road to independence he was content to for- 
sake for the hazards of the new expedition, to 
which he was attached at Park's recommendation 
in the capacity of dra£\&\ivai\\\ ^tv^V^ Sssvixd g. 
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grave in the deserts of Africa, within a very few 
miles of that Niger on which his youthful imagina- 
tion had dwelt so fondly, but which his eyes were 
destined never to behold. 

On their arrival at Toniba, afler a severe 
march over very bad roads, they experienced a 
heavy shower of rain, when the soldiers ran into 
the village, leaving Park to take care of the asses. 
This troublesome duty was rendered necessary 
whenever they halted in a cultivated country, 
owing to a strict law, universal in Africa, which 
provided, that if an ass should break a single stalk 
of corn, the proprietor of the com has a right 
to seize the animal, and if the owner refuse to 
satisfy him for the damage he thinks he has 
sustained, he can retain the ass ; and though 
he cannot sell or worky he may kill him. As the' 
Bambarrans, in whose territory Park now was, 
esteem ass flesh a great delicacy, he was afraid 
that they would be ready to put the latter part of 
the law in force in the event of the slightest 
trespass ; he, therefore, thought proper to keep 
walking about the whole night, lest, by a careless 
watch, he should incur so heavy a penalty. This 
trifling event would scarcely deserve to be 
mentioned, did it not serve to throw light on the 
self-denying character of this intrepid traveller, 
who cheerfully submitted to inconveniences, and 
took upon himself duties, which he was unwilling 
to exact from his less hardy followers. 
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On the following day, August the 19th, they 
ascended the mountain ridge which separates the 
Niger from the remote branches of the SenegaL 
Having gained the summit, " I went on a little 
before," says Park ; " and coming to the brow of 
the hill, / once more saw the Niger rolling its 
immense stream along the plain f " At half-past 
six o'clock, the same evening, they reached Bam- 
bakoo, where the river becomes navigable, and 
pitched their tents under a tree without the toviii. 

This was the moment to which Park had fondly 
looked forward as the termination of his ditBculties. 
He had hoped that henceforward little more 
awaited him than a pleasant voyage through 
countries interesting by their presenting, at every 
fitep, new discoveries to his view, and whose 
inhabitants he would have it in his power to 
conciliate by presents, or defy with security- 
Though too prudent in ordinary cases to give way 
to enthusiasm, he seems all along to have expec- 
ted that, once afloat, the Niger, as if influenced by 
isecret sympathy with the bold discoverer with 
whose name its own was already identified, was, 
with little effort or danger on his part, to bear 
him rapidly on its mighty bosom to that mysterious 
termination of its course, which had hitherto 
baffled every effort at discovery. But this happy- 
dream was already partially dispelled. The difficul- 
ties which he had encountered since he left Kayee, 
and especially since his departure from Badoo, 
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were much greater than he had anticipated, and 
materially changed his future prospects. When 
he left this last mentioned village, on the 29th of 
May, his men were all in good health, and he con- 
fidently expected to reach the Niger in less than 
a month: more than eleven weeks had since 
passed away amid an unbroken series of difficulties 
and disasters ; his soldiers had melted away under 
the influence of the climate, and the hardships of 
their tedious march ; and the few who still sur- 
vived were so wasted by sickness, that they were 
rather a burden upon his care, than fit assistants 
for any future enterprise. Of thirty-eight able- 
bodied men who accompanied him when he left 
the Grambia, only six soldiers and one carpenter 
reached the Niger. It is not wonderful that, 
under such circumstances of discouragement, 
Park*s actual feelings at the sight of this majestic 
stream should have fallen so much short of the 
enthusiasm with which, at the commencement of 
his journey, he contemplated that event. His own 
reflections on this occasion do indeed partake 
rather of melancholy than of triumph. He writes, 
<^ After the fatiguing march, which we had 
experienced, the sight of this river was no doubt 
pleasant, as it promised an end to, or to be at 
least an alleviation of, our toils. But when I 
reflected that three-fourths of the soldiers had died 
on the march, and that, in addition to our weakly 
state, we had no carpenters to build the boats 
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in which we proposed to proeecnte our discoveries^ 
the fvospect appeared somewhat gloomy.** That 
his prospects were even of a more dispiriting 
nature than this measured language implies, we 
have a strong proof in his anxiety to escape from 
the punful subject to one which he could consider 
with rather more satisfaction, namely, the object 
which had been already ^ned by his journey 
from the coast He goes on to say : << It, however, 
afforded me peculiar pleasure, when I reflected that 
in conducting a party of Europeans, with immense 
baggage, through an extent of more than five 
hundred miles, I had always been able to preserve 
the most friendly terms with the natives. In fact 
this journey plainly demonstrates, firsts that with 
common prudence, any quantity of merchandise 
may be transported from the Gambia to the Niger, 
without being robbed by the natives : secondly^ 
that if this journey be performed in the dry 
season, one may calculate on losing not more than 
three or at most four men out of fifty." 

On the 22d of August, Park and his brother- 
in-law, Mr Anderson, embarked with all the 
baggage in two canoes, leaving Lieutenant Martyn 
and the men to go by land, on the asses, and join 
them beyond the rapids at Marraboo ; where they 
all arrived in the course of the following day 
Here Park paid his guide, Isaaco, his stipulate 
hire of goods, to the full value of two prin 
slaves. He also made him an additional presei 
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and told him that when he had settled matters 
with the King of Bambarra, he should then have 
all the asses and horses for his trouble. He had 
already resolved to send Isaaeo to Sego with 
part of the presents destined for Mansong, in 
order, if possible, to put a stop to the malicious 
reports of the Moors, who dwell there in consider- 
able numbers, and whose ill offices with the king 
he thought he had some reason to dread* While 
he waited the return of his envoy, he suffered 
much from dysentery, which had proved fatal to 
so many of his men. With his characteristic 
fearlessness, he immediately adopted the most 
vigorous remedies, and by a powerful course of 
mercury, got rid of the disease. 

In about ten days afler Isaaco*s departure, 
Mansong's singing man, (an officer of great 
importance in most African courts,) arrived at 
Marraboo with a message from his master, who 
expressed his approbation of the present destined 
for him, and had sent him to conduct the white 
men to Sego without delay. This latter part of 
his instructions the musical envoy was in no 
particular hurry to perform. Whether it be 
owing to the nature of their profession, or to its 
precarious and scanty rewards, poets and musicians 
have always maintained a character for being 
partial to good cheer. Mansong's messenger, who 
united both professions in his own person, ap- 
pettrsy in this respect, not to have done discredit 
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to the joyous science ; for Park complains, thai 
he could not be prevailed upon for several 
days to leave the Dooty of Mamboo's good beef 
and beer. At last they embarked, and sailed 
pleasantly down the river, which is here described 
as being sometimes as smooth as a mirror ; at 
other times ruffled with a gentle breeze ; but at 
all times sweeping them along at the rate of six 
or seven miles per hour. 

On their arrival at Samee, they were joined by 
Isaaco, who had several interviews with Mansong, 
who uniformly declared himself friendly to the 
expedition, but declined interesting himself in 
any of its details. A few days after, Park him* 
self had a palaver with the prime minister, 
Modibinne, and four grandees, who paid him a 
visit to ascertain the motives of his journey. 
Park addressed them, in the Bambarran language, 
in a speech exactly calculated to impress his 
visiters with favourable sentiments towards him« 
self and the object of his expedition. He 
reminded them of his former acquaintance with 
Mansong, who had not only given him permission 
to proceed through his dominions, but had also 
made him a present of five thousand cowries to 
purchase provisions on the road. This generous 
conduct, he added, had made Mansong's name 
much respected in the land of the white people, 
whose king had sent the present expedition fgr 
the purpose of opening up a friendly intercourte 
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with the people of Bambarra. He then expliuned 
the advantages to the Bambarrans of such inter- 
course. << You all know that the white people 
are a trading people ; and that all the articles of 
value, which the Moors and the people of Jinnie 
bring to Sego, are made by us. If you speak of 
a good gun, who made it ? the white people. If 
you speak of a good pistol or sword, or piece of 
scarlet, or baft,* or beads, or gunpowder, who 
made them ? the white people. We sell them to 
the Moors ; the Moors bring them to Timbuctoo, 
where they sell them at a higher rate. The 
people of Timbuctoo sell them to the people of 
Jinnie at a still higher price ^ and the people of 
Jinnie sell them to you. Now, the king of the 
white people wishes to find out a way by which 
we may bring our merchandise to you, and sell 
every thing at a much cheaper rate than you now 
have them. For this purpose, if Mansong will 
permit me to pass, I propose sailing down the 
Joliba, to the place where it mixes with the salt 
water ; and if I find no rocks or danger in the 
way, the white men's small vessels will come up 
and trade at Sego, if Mansong wishes it." He 
then enjoined them to keep what he had now said 
a secret from the Moors, who would certainly 
murder him if they knew for what purpose he 
had arrived. 

* * Blue doth of East Indian manufacture, much used 
«s an article of commerce in the African trade. 
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This explaDation seemed to be highly satis- 
factory to Modibinne and his friends, the former 
of whom replied, " We have heard what you have 
spoken. Your journey is a good one, and may 
God prosper you in it: Mansong will protect 
you." They then promised to inform their 
master of all that had passed, and to bring back 
his answer. They also expressed their satisfaction 
with the presents destined for Mansong, his son, 
and the principal grandees ; and, after slightly 
inspecting the rest of his baggage, took their 
leave, and proceeded directly to Sego. They 
returned two days after, with Mansong's answer^ 
jgranting full permission to Park and his company 
to travel in any direction they chose ; and pro- 
mising him that, so far as his dominions extended, 
the name of Mansong s stranger would be a suffi- 
cient protection for him and his party ; adding, 
<< If you wish to build your boats at Samee, or 
Sego, at Sansanding or Jlnnie, name the town, and 
Mansong will convey you thither." This royal 
message concluded with Mansong's expressing a 
wish to purchase a few articles which his officers 
had seen among the baggage, and which Park took 
the opportunity of adding to his present. 

Although the king's message was friendly, and 
in so far satisfactory, he had expressed no desire 
to see Park, who accordingly felt himself at 
liberty, instead of going to Sego, to proceed 
diTQoX to Sansanding, as a more convenient jplaces 
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of embarkation, and where he would be less ex* 
posed than at the capital to the shameless system 
of begging which pervades all classes of African 
society, from the lowest up to Dooties, and 
governors of provinces, and royalty itself* 
Mansong having inquired what return would 
be most acceptable to Park for his present, was 
informed that two large canoes would be most 
acceptable; he accordingly promised to send 
them without delay to Sansanding, where Hie ex-* 
pedition arrived on the 27th of September. 

His majesty being in no great hurry to fulfil his 
promise. Park found it prudent to provide him* 
self with a sufficient quantity of cowries, the eurreni 
ooin of the country, to enable him to purchase twd 
canoes, in the event of Mansong's delaying his pre* 
sent much longer. He therefore opened shop io 
Sansanding, and exhibited a handsome assortment 
of European goods for sale. He had so great a 
run of business that he was obliged to employ 
three tellers at once to count his cash ; and he 
describes himself, with humorous pomposity^ as 
turning, in one market-day, twenty-five thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-six pieces of money — that 
is to say, cowries. His success, however, had 
nearly proved fatal to him, for it exposed him to 
the envy of his brother merchants, who, making 
common cause with his implacable enemies, the 
Moors, at Sego, endeavoured to bribe Mansong, 
with merchandise to a greater amount of value than 
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Park's present, to put the white men to death, or 
seize their baggage, and send them back again out 
of Bambarra. This base proposal Mansong, much to 
his honour, rejected. Besides the danger of remain- 
ing any longer in a place where he was exposed 
to such attempts. Park became uneasy at the 
thought of farther delay on account of the season. 
The river was already beginning to subside : his 
little party was still diminishing, two more of the 
soldiers having died since their arrival at Sansan- 
ding; and he was anxious to commence his voyage 
before the Moors in the countries through which 
he had to pass, being instructed by their brethren 
at Sego, should have time to make preparations 
for opposing his passage. At last, after receiving 
repeated messages, the king sent one canoe, the half 
of which was rotten ; and shortly after, at Park's 
urgent remonstrance, another almost equally bad. 
This was the more vexatious, as, from the large 
promises, and friendly messages of Mansong, 
Park felt himself entitled to more efficient 
assistance; and to complete his misfortune, all 
the carpenters whom he brought with him from 
England had perished before the time when 
their services would have proved so valuable. 
However, with that energy which never forsook 
him under any unexpected difficulty, he imme- 
diately set about making the most of his scanty 
materials. He cut away the rotten half of either 
canoe, and joining together the sound parts, 
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contrived, with the assistance of one of his men, 
aA:er eighteen days' hard labour, to change two 
bad canoes into his Majesty's schooner, the Joliba, 
The length of this vessel was forty feet, its breadth 
six feet ; and being fiat-bottomed, it drew, when 
loaded, only one foot of water. Inferior as it 
must have been to that which he had calculated 
on constructing with the aid of his English 
carpenters, he appears to have contemplated this 
work of his own hands with no small degree of 
complacency and satisfaction. It was, indeed, 
his only means of completing his perilous 
adventure, and we can conceive him as watching 
its progress, and viewing it when finished, with 
much of the same feeling with which Ulysses 
contemplated the rude ship which was to bear 
him from the island of Calypso to the shores of 
his beloved Ithaca. 

Before he left Sansanding, Park experienced a 
misfortune which he felt more deeply than any 
event which had yet occurred, — the death of his 
brother-in-law. What impression it made upon 
him may be best learned from the following 
extract from his Journal. << October 28th, at a 
quarter past five o'clock in the morning, my dear 
friend, Mr Alexander Anderson, died after a 
sickness of four months. I feel much inclined to 
speak of his merits ; but as his worth was known 
only to a few friends, I will rather cherish his 
memory in silence, and imitate his cool and steady 
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conduct, than weary my friends with a panegyric 
in which they cannot be supposed to join. I shall 
only observe, that no event which took place 
during the journey, ever threw the smallest gloom 
over my mind, till I laid Mr Anderson in the 
grave. I Uien felt myself as if left, a second 
time, lonely and friendless amidst the wilds of 
Africa.'' Mr Anderson was buried near one of 
the principal mosques in Sansanding ; the Dooty 
of the town, as a mark of respect, attending his 
body to the grave. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Park detpatchet Jmooco with hi* Paper* to the Gambia — Departifrom 
Santanding — Uncertainty/ of hi* Fate — Itaaco** Account^ obtained 
from Amadi Fatouma — Confirmed by Lander— Bemarks on Park*» 
LaA Expedition— Hi» Character, 

On the 14th of November, the schooner was 
ready for sailing, and Park only waited for 
Isaaco's return frum Sego, before he should com- 
mence his voyage. The priest arrived next day 
with a hint from Mansong that the expedition 
should depart without delay, lest the Moors of 
the east should have previous notice of Park's 
intention of visiting their neighbourhood. Park 
himself was anxious, from the same apprehension, 
to hasten his departure. He, accordingly, lost 
no time in making his final arrangements. He 
wrote letters to Mr Anderson, the father of his 
Iste companion, to Mrs Park, Sir Joseph Banks, 
and Lord Camden, which, together with his 
Journal, he forwarded by his guide, Isaaco, the 
Mandingo priest, whom he had engaged to 
accompany him thus far, and who was now about 
to return to the Gambia. The Journal has since 
been published, and in addition to the valuable in- 
formation which it contains, with respect to Park's 
progress to Sansanding, and such knowledge 
xus he had been able to obtain of the farther course 
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of the river as far as Timbuctoo, possesses a 
melancholy interest, as being the last authentic 
record that has reached England of this unfor- 
tunate expedition. His letters partake of the 
same interest, in a still greater degree, as they 
exhibit with less reserve both his feelings and his 
prospects at this time. That to his father-in-law 
is chiefly occupied with the details of Mr 
Anderson's illness and death, which he deplores 
in the language of the sincerest affection. In 
writing to Mrs Park, he is anxious to remove 
from her mind the fears on his own account 
which the intelligence of her brother's death was 
calculated to excite. 

TO MRS PARK. 

'* Saitsandino, I9th Novethber, ISOQl 

<< It grieves me to the heart to write any thing 
that may give you uneasiness ; but such is the 
will of Him who doelh all things well/ Your 
brother Alexander, my dear friend, is no more I 
He died of the fever at Sansanding, on the 
morning of the 28th of October : for particulars I 
must refer you to your father. 

<< I am afraid that, impressed with a woman's 
fears and the anxieties of a wife, you may be led 
to consider my situation as a great deal worse 
than it really is. It is true, my dear friends, Mr 
Anderson and George Scott, have both bid adieu 
to the things of this world ; and the greater part 
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of the soldiers have died on the march during the 
rainy season $ but you may believe me, I am in 
good health. The rains are completely over, and 
the healthy season has commenced, so that there 
is no danger of sickness, and I have still a 
sufficient force to protect me from any insult in 
sailing down the river to the sea. 

'< We have already embarked all our things, 
and shall sail the moment I have finished this 
letter. I do not intend to stop nor land any 
where, till we reach the coast : which I suppose 
will be some time in the end of January. We 
shall then embark in the first vessel for England. 
If we have to go round by the West Indies, the 
voyage will occupy three months longer ; so that 
we expect to be in England on the first of May. 
The reason of our delay since we left the coast 
was the rainy season ; which came on us during 
the journey ; and almost all the soldiers became 
affected with the fever. 

<<I think it not unlikely but I shall be in 
England before you receive this. You may be 
sure that I feel happy at turning my face towards 
home. We this morning have done with all inter- 
course VHth the natives ; and the sails are now 
hoisting for our departure for the coast." 

In his letter to Sir Joseph Banks, he expresses 
the same confident hope of a favourable termina- 
tion of his voyage, and his expectation of reaching 
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the sea in about three months. << It is my 
intention,* he says, *^ to keep the middle of the 
river, and make the best use I can of winds and 
currents, till I reach the termination of this 
mysterious stream. I have hired a guide to go 
with me to Kashna : he is a native of Kasson, but 
one of the greatest travellers in this part of 
Africa, having visited Miniana, Kong, Baedoo, 
Gotto, and Cape Coast Castle to the south, and 
Timbuctoo, Houssa, Nyfe, Kashna, and Bomou, 
towards the east. He says, that the Niger, after 
it passes Kashna, runs directly to the right hand, 
or the south : he never heard of any person who 
had seen its termination ; and is certain that it 
does not end any where in the vicinity of Kashna 
or Bornou, having resided some time in both these 
kingdoms. He says our voyage to Kashna will 
occupy two months ; that we touch on the Moors 
no where but at Timbuctoo ;* the north bank of 

* Park's extreme anxiety to avoid all intercourse with 
the Moors is sufficiently justified by his own experience 
of their cruelty and bad faith, both during his present ex- 
pedition and formerly in Ludamar, and by the concurrent 
testimony of all European travellers in Africa. The 
character of these robbers by profession appears to have 
remained consistently bad for many centuries. Compare 
Park's recorded opinion, pp. 93, 94, with the description 
of them given by a Latin poet, who wrote in the time of 
the Emperor Theodosius ; 

His [Mauris, sc.] fluxa fides, et inhospitn semper 
Corda rigent, trahitur duris vag-a vita rapinis. 

Fe»ti Avieni Orb. Ter. De$eHpiio. ' 
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the river, in all other places, being inhabited by a 
race of people resembling the Moors in colour, 
called Surka, Mahinga, and Tuarick, according 
to the different kingdoms they inhabit. I have, as 
yet, had only two conversations with my guide,* 
and they were chiefly occupied in adjusting 
money matters ; but I have no doubt that I shall 
find him a very useful fellow-traveller." His 
letter to Lord Camden it is worth while to 
transcribe entire, as it exhibits in a strong light 
that manly fortitude and fixed determination of 
purpose, which qualified Park, above all others, 
for the difficult and dangerous enterprise upon 
which he was engaged. 

-TO THE EARL CAMDEN, ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE, &C. &C. 

" On board of H. M. Schooner, Joliba, 

AT ANCHOR OFF SaNSANDING, 

. Nowmber 17, 180& 

" My Lord, — I have herewith sent you an 
account of each day's proceedings since we left 
Kayee. Many of the incidents related are in 
themselves extremely trifling ; but are intended 
to recall to my recollection, (if it pleases God to 
restore me again to my dear native land,) other 
particulars illustrative of the manners and customs 

* Amadi Fatouma, of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak afterwards. 
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of the natives, which would have swelled this bulky 
communication to a most unreasonable size. 

<< Your Lordship will recollect that I always 
spoke of the rainy season with horror, as being 
extremely fatal to Europeans ; and our journey 
from the Gambia to the Niger will furnish a 
melancholy proof of it 

** We had no contest whatever with the natives, 
nor was any one of us killed by wild animals, or 
any other accidents ; and yet I am sorry to say, 
that of forty-four Europeans who left the Grambia 
in perfect health, five only are at present alive, 
namely, three soldiers, (one deranged in his mind,) 
Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. 

<<From this account, I am afraid that your 
Lordship will be apt to consider matters as in a 
very hopeless state ; but I assure you I am far 
from desponding. With the assistance of one of 
the soldiers, I have changed a large canoe into a 
tolerably good schooner, on board of which 
I this day hoisted the British flag, and shall set 
sail to the east, with the fixed resolution to 
discover the termination of the Niger, or perish 
in the attempt. I have heard nothing that I can 
depend on, respecting the remote course of this 
mighty stream ; but I am more and more inclined 
to think that it can end nowhere but in the sea. 

" My dear friend, Mr Anderson, and likewise 
Mr Scott, are both dead ; but though all the 
Europeans who are with me should die, and 
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though I were myself half dead, I would still per- 
severe ; and if I could not succeed in the object 
of my journey, I would at last die on the Niger. 

" If I succeed in the object of my journey, I 
expect to be in England in the month of May or 
June by way of the West Indies. 

" I request that your Lordship will have the 
goodness to permit my friend, Sir Joseph Banks, 
to peruse the abridged account of my proceedings, 
and that it may be preserved, in case I should 
lose my papers. — I have the honour to be^ &c. 

" MuNGO Park.'' 

There is something very noble in the tone 
which pervades this letter, especially if we take 
into consideration the disheartening circumstances 
under which it was written. The means upon 
which Park chiefly depended for the success of his 
expedition, had miserably failed him even before 
he reached the termination of his former journey : 
the great object of his enterprise was still distant 
and uncertain ; and he found himself on the eve of 
setting out on an expedition, with the probable 
extent of which, and its attendant difficultieci, 
he was totally unacquainted, and in a conditicm 
which afforded little prospect of ultimate success 
or even safety. His past misfortunes, however, 
he had fortitude to bear, and the difficulties of his 
future course he had courage to contemplate with 
calmness. If he was not to have the glory of 
tracing this mysterious river to its terminatio1l^ 
he would, at leftst^ l»ve t\ve \vc>^wa ^^ -^xvSkv^sj^ 
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in the attempt : he was aware that success wat 
doubtful, or more than doubtful ; but though he 
could not command, he felt that it depended upon 
himself to deserve it. Leonidas, at Thermopylae, 
did not manifest a nobler spirit of self-deTotion 
than Park, when amid so many discouragements 
he declared his fixed resolution, << Though all the 
Europeans who are with me should die, and 
though I were myself half dead, I would still per- 
severe ; and if I could not succeed in the object 
of my journey, / would at last die on theNigerP 

No account of a later date than the letters just 

quoted was received from Park or his associates. 

Isaaco left Sansanding on the 17th of November, 

on his return to Pisania, having seen Park with his 

company, now reduced to four white men, three 

slaves, and his new guide, Amadi Fatouma, set sail in 

their little schooner. For several months, notiiing 

farther was heard of them ; but in the course of the 

following year, unfavourable rumours were brought 

to the coast by some of the native traders. These 

were, for some time, of too vague a description 

to entitle them to much credit An impressioD) 

however, was gaining ground, that some fatal 

accident had befallen the expedition, especiaUy 

when months, and even years, glided on without 

bringing any intelligence from Park or his 

companions. No active steps, however, were 

adopted for ascertaining their fate, till towards the 

beginning of t\ie year 1810, when the Governor 

of Senegal, L\eutenwat-C.o\oTk^'^^3bw^N«^>«CL^^ 
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the Mandingo priest, Isaaco, Park's guide to 
Sansanding, to proceed on a mission to ascertain, 
if possible, the &te of that adventurous traveller. 

Isaaco, after an absence of rather more than 
twenty months, returned to Senegal on the 1st of 
September, 1813, with a fiill confirmation of the 
report, which had already reached the coast, of 
Park's death, with a minute detail of the circum- 
stances attending that unfortunate event These 
circumstances he had learned from Amadi 
Fatouma, the person hired by Park as his guide 
from Sansanding to Kashna, and who b the indi- 
vidual alluded to by him, in the extract given 
above from his letter to Sir Joseph Banks, as an 
intelligent and experienced traveller. This per- 
son, whom he himself had recommended to Park, 
Isaaco had the good fortune to fall in with at 
Madina, near Sansanding. On being questioned 
about Park, he began to weep, and immediately 
exclaimed, ** They are all dead I" He afterwards 
gave Isaaco a detailed account of the proceedings 
of the expedition, from the time it left Sansanding 
till its unhappy termination at Boussa. 

The information thus obtained from Amadi 
Fatouma, aAd engrossed in Isaaco's Journal, of 
which a translation has since been published, is 
our chief authority for what remains to be told 
of Park's personal history, and the fate of his 
expedition. It is right, therefore, that we should 
state, shortly, the grounds on which we think it 
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entitled to full credit; especially as, on its 
first appearance before the British public, its 
authority was greatly questioned, and many hesi- 
tated not to reject its statements altogether, 
characterizing the whole narrative as an lucredihle 
and ridiculous Arabian tale. This opinion, founded 
entirely on internal evidence, furnished by sup- 
posed inconsistencies and improbabilities in the 
document itself, was supported by very ingenious 
and plausible reasonings, to which we refer the 
curious reader as a proof how successfully some 
men, by excess of ingenuity, contrive to mislead 
themselves and others, to reject truth for the 
sake of specious error.* The very circumstance 
which was instanced as throwing discredit on the 
whole narrative, 'namely, the alleged locality and 
manner of Park's death, has since been amply con- 
firmed by the recent discoveries of Clapperton 
and Lander. The principal event being thus 
verified, there is scarcely an excuse for question- 
ing the general accuracy of the whole narrative, 
as neither Amadi Fatouma nor Isaaco could 
have any inducement to falsify the details of the 
intermediate route from Sansanding to Boussa. 
Besides, we have a farther seciu'ity in the cha- 
racter of Isaaco himself, who appears, by Park's 

* See, inter alia^ " Remarks on the" Journal of a mission 
to the interior of Africa," in the Philanthropist for 
July, 1815, and the Edinburgh Review for February, of 
the same year. 
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Journal, to have behaved with the greatest 
propriety during their long journey from the 
Gambia to Bambarra ; and Isaaco must have 
known to what confidence Amadi Fatouma was 
entitled, since it was he who recommended him 
to Park as an intelligent and trustworthy guide.* 
The occasional discrepancies and apparent incon- 
sistencies which have been pointed out in this 
document, and which have sometimes been sup- 
posed to render it unworthy of credit, are in 
fact very trifling, and. such only as might be 
expected under the circumstances. The journal 
of a semi-barbarous African trader, who reports 
the oral communications of men wholly illiterate, 
concerning events which had occurred five years 
before, cannot be expected to be without those 
little blemishes, which assume such magnitude in 
the microscopic eye of hypercritical reviewers. 
Colonel Maxwell, who had employed Lsaaco on 
this mission, was perfectly satisfied with his dili- 
gence, and appears to have entertained no doubt 
of his veracity, for he immediately paid him a 

* His own words are, ** Amadi Fatouma being a good, 
honest, and upright man, I had placed him with Mr 
Park." This man had no interest in deceiving Isaaco 
in regard to Park's death, and we know now that his 
version of this event was quite correct ; much less had he 
any interest in giving a false account of the journey to 
Yaour, though hitherto there has been little opportunity 
of verifying this part of the narrative. 
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thousand dollars, the full reward which had been 
promised for obtaining certain intelligence of 
Park, and this was appproved of by the Grovem* 
ment at home. 

Park, as has been already observed, left 
Sansanding on the 17th of November, in company 
with Lieutenant Martyn and three soldiers, being 
the only survivors of the expedition that had left 
the Grambia, together with three slaves and 
Amadi Fatouma, who acted in the double capacity 
of guide and interpreter. Their vessel, though 
somewhat clumsy, was not, in other respects, ill 
adapted for the navigation of the river, being flat 
bottomed, narrow, and schooner rigged, that she 
might sail with any wind, it matter of considerable 
importance in inland navigation through the 
windings of a river. In two days they arrived at 
Jenn6, where they stopped to make a present to 
the chief: they afterwards proceeded on tiieir 
voyage, without interruption, till they came to 
the lake Dibbie. Here they were attacked by 
three armed canoes, which they repulsed by 
force. A similar attempt was made at Kabra, or 
Rakbara, the port of Timbuctoo, and again at 
Gouroumo, both of which were in like manner 
repelled, though not till several of the natives had 
been killed. Soon after Park lost, by sickness, 
one of his men, who had, for some time past, been 
in a state of derangement. As they proceeded on 
their voyage towaxds the kingdom of Haussa, they 
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were frequently exposed to the hostility of the 
natives, who attacked them both from the banks 
of the river and from their canoes ; and, accord- 
ingly, they were obliged to stand on their defence 
during the greater part of their course down the 
river, which now flowed in a southerly direction. 
Fortunately they were well provided with fire 
arms and ammunition, and they had taken the 
precaution, before leaving the territoryof Bambarra, 
of laying in a large stock of provisions, which 
enabled them to proceed without much communi- 
cation with the shore while they had reason to 
suspect the intentions of the natives. At some 
distance from the village of .Caifo, they were 
hailed by several of the inhabitants who were 
acquainted with the guide, and called out to him, 
** Amadi Fatouma, how can you pass through our 
country, without giving us any thing ?" But a 
few grains of amber, and some trinkets, sent 
away the remonstrants quite satisfied. During 
the remaining part of the voyage, the navigation 
appears to have been a good deal interrupted by 
shallows, and occasionally by rocks which barred 
the course of the river, and divided it into narrow 
and difficult channels, — a circumstance which we 
should scarcely have expected in such a river as 
the Niger, whose channel, much higher up, was 
generally more than a couple of miles in breadth. 
This was, in fact, one of the objections made to 
the probability of Amadi Fatouma's narrative; but 
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we now know that this is actually the character 
of the river, both at Boussa, and in other parts of 
its course still nearer the sea. Having passed 
Carmasse, they anchored before Gouroumo, where 
the guide went on shore to buy some rice, onions, 
fowls, and other fresh provisions ; and here Park 
received a friendly warning from the chief, who 
sent him word tha^ it would be well to be on his 
guard against a body of armed men who were 
waiting for him at a little distance in advance, 
posted on a high mountain that commanded the 
river. He, therefore, deemed it prudent to 
remain where he was all night ; and next morning 
he passed by the mountain, where he taw a troop 
of Moors, with their horses and camels, but 
without fire arms, who allowed him to pass 
without interruption. 

They were now in the kingdom of Haussa, 
where Amadi Fatouma's engagement was to end. 
Before dismissing him, Park addressed him, 
" Now, Amadi, you are at the end of your 
journey; I engaged you to conduct me hearer 
you are going to leave me, but before you go, 
you must give me the names of the necessaries of 
life, &e. in the language of the countries through 
which I am going to pass." To this his guide 
readily consented, and he remained with him for 
two days longer, till they arrived at Yaour or 
Yaoorie. Here Amadi landed with a musket 
and a sabre for the Dooty, and some pieces of 
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bail for distribution. He was also commissioned 
to give the Dooty some silver rings, flints, and 
gunpowder, as a present for the king, who dwelt 
at some little distance from the river. After the 
Dooty had received these things, he inquired 
whether the white men intended to come back ? 
Park being told of this, gave him to understand 
that he could not return any more. This answer 
is supposed, not without some appearance of 
reason, to have occasioned the death of the unfor- 
tunate traveller, for the Dooty was induced, by 
the certainty of Park's not returning, to with** 
hold his present from the king, who, supposing 
that he had been slighted, and confirmed in his 
suspicions by a message from the avaricious chief 
of Yaour, resolved to avenge himself on the 
author of this imaginary afiront He first of all 
ordered Amadi Fatouma to be put in prison, and 
then sent an armed band to the town of Boussa, 
to intercept Park on his passage down the river. 
They occupied for this purpose a very advan- 
tageous position, where a ridge of rock, stretching 
across the whole breadth of the river, makes it 
innavigable, except at one large opening through 
which the water passes.* The rock at this place 
is very high, and completely commands the pas- 
sage. Here the king^s troops posted themselves, 

* Lander, who visited the spot in 1830, says the river 
is not a stone-cast across in this place. 
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and when Park endeavoured to pass, poured dowil 
upon him a shower of lances, pikes, arrows, and 
large stones. The gallant little band of adven- 
turers defended themselves bravely for some 
time, till they were overpowered by numbers 
and fatigue, having to contend at the same time 
with their armed assailants, and with the strength 
of the current. Park, seeing no probability of 
safety except by swimming, threw himself with 
one of his companions into the stream. Lieutenant 
Martyn doing the same with the other white man ; 
but they were all drowned or killed in the 
attempt to escape. As for the slaves, two of 
them were killed, and the other, finding himself 
alone in the boat, implored mercy, and was 
carried with the canoe to the king. From this 
slave, Amadi Fatouma, after his release from 
prison, received his account of this tragic termina- 
tion of Park's expedition and life. 

The only relic which Isaaco was able to procure, 
was a swordbelt, which the King of Yaour had 
converted into a girth for his horse. As it was of 
the utmost importance to him that he should be 
able to produce, on his return to the Gambia,' 
some satisfactory proof of the correctness of the 
intelligence given him by Amadi, he had hired a 
Poule to go to Yaour, and by all means, or at 
any price, to obtain possession of any thing that 
had belonged to Park. The swordbelt already 
mentioned was the only thing that he could 
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discover, and having bHbed one of the king's 
female attendants to steal it for him, he brought 
it to Isaaco, who soon afler returned with it to 
Senegal. Before leaving Sego, however, he pre- 
sented himself before Dacha the King, who had 
now succeeded his father Mansong, and related 
to him all that he had learned of the fate of Park, 
and the treachery of the King of Haussa. Dacha, 
influenced by a regard to the obligations under 
which he was placed, agreeably to the general 
custom among barbarous nations, and specially 
acknowledged by the African code of honour, to 
avenge any injury oflPered to his father's guest, or 
perhaps glad to avail himself of a pretext for a 
marauding expedition, immediately assembled 
his army, and gave his chiefs orders to go and 
destroy the kingdom of Haussa. This army 
Isaaco accompanied part of the way ; but having 
proceeded beyond Timbuctoo, they became 
alarmed at the prospect of advancing ferther, and 
liaving made an irruption into Massina, a territory 
subject to Haussa, they carried off the cattle of the 
inhabitants, and returned home with their booty. 
Such is the information contained in Isaaco's 
Journal, and, however improbable some of its 
statements may have appeared when unsupported 
by otlier evidence, it has since been confirmed in 
almost every essential point Captain Clapperton, 
in 1 826, visited Boussa, and saw the very spot 
where Park and his unfortunate companions 
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periflhed* It corresponds exactly with the de- 
scription of it given in Amadi Fatouma's jounial* 
He also^ though not without difficulty, drew from 
the natives a full confirmation of the version 
already given of the manner and circumstances of 
Park's death ; which, however, they ascribed to 
his being mistaken for a chief of the Felatahs, 
who were then ravaging Soudan, and from whom 
they were in daily expectation of a hostile visit* 
Richard Lander, who had accompanied Captain 
Clapperton on his journey in 1826, again visited 
Boussa in 1830, and thence proceeded north to 
Yaour, the chief of which had formerly endea- 
voured to induce Clapperton to pay him a visit, 
by pretending that he had in his possession certun 
papers belonging to Mungo Park, which he was 
willing to deliver to him, on condition of his 
proceeding to Yaour to pay his respects to him. 
The same inducement was held out to Lander ; 
but after several interviews with the chief, and 
being put off for some time under several pre* 
tences, he at length found reason to believe, that the 
wily African had held out this imaginary treasure 
as a lure to induce white men to visit him, that he 
might more securely fleece them of their property, 
and that, in fact, no such papers had ever been 
in his possession. Both at Yaour and at Boussa, 
Mr Lander received accounts similar to that 

* See Appendix. 
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which has been inserted above, on the authority 
of Amadl Fatouma^ respecting the fate of Park's 
expedition ; though the inhabitants of both places 
were extremely anxious to shift from themselves 
to their neighbours the whole blame of that cruel 
catastrophe. In Boussa, Lander procured a tobcy 
or cloak, which had belonged to Park ; he was 
also shewn a quarto volume, consisting chiefly of 
tables of Ic^arithms, and containing between the 
leaves some loose papers of no value but as 
relics of Park and his unfortunate companions. 
One was a tailor s bill on Mr Anderson : another, 
which appears to have been a manuscript of 
Park, contained some observations on the height 
of the water in the Gambia. 

Among these papers was the following card 
addressed to " Mr Mungo Park :" — 

<< Mr and Mrs Watson would be happy to have 
the pleasure of Mr Pair's company, at dinner, on 
Tuesday next, at half past five o'clock. 
<< An answer is requested. 
" Strand, 9th November, 1804." 
These were the only papers belonging to Park, 
which, on the most diligent inquiry, could be 
found at Boussa. Mr Lander afterwards dis- 
covered a cutlass and a double-barrelled gun, 
which had formed part of Park's present to the 
Sultan of Yaour ; the latter he brought with him 
to England, having given in exchange for it his 
own fowling-piece. 
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Thus unfortunately perished Mungo Park in 
the thirty-fiHh year of his age, after having sur - 
mounted the principal difficulties of his extra- 
ordinary enterprise, and when he was on the 
point of bringing it to a happy terminatioii. 
Boussa is at no great distance from Brass Fort, 
where the Niger fidli into the sea; and a few 
weeks' easy sail through fertile and friendly 
countries, and borne along without effort on the 
broad bosom of the Quorra, would have conveyed 
his Msyesty's schooner, the Joliboy and her hfu*dy 
crew, to the ocean, which Park, with proper 
British feeling, had always contemplated as home. 
But the Disposer of all human events had ordered 
it otherwise : " One soweth and another reapeth ;** 
Park had laboured more, and more successfully, 
in the field of African discovery than any one 
individual who before or since has turned his 
attention to the same object ; but he was not per- 
mitted to enjoy the triumph which he may be 
said to have already achieved, when he found the 
Joliba changing its course to the south, and 
identified with the waters of the Quorra. His 
country also has been deprived of such informa- 
tion as it is reasonable to suppose his lost Journal 
must have contained, respecting the course of 
the river, and the countries through which it 
flows, between Sansanding and Boussa. Part of 
this tract has, it is true, been since traversed by 
other European adventurers ; but the superior 
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intelligence, patient investigation, and unques- 
tioned veracity of Park, qualified him in so 
pre-eminent a degree for the task of illustrating 
the condition of countries so little known, that 
we cannot sufficiently deplore the disastrous event 
which deprived his country of the fruits of his 
past observation, at the same time that it extin- 
guished for ever all chance of his future services. 
Park's Journal, including an account of his 
proceedings, from his departure fVom Kayee, till 
he was ready to embark at Sansanding, was 
brought by his guide Isaaco to the Gambia, and 
thence transmitted to England. It was after- 
wards published in 1815, together with the 
journals of Isaaco and Amadi Fatouma. It was 
also accompanied with a biographical memoir of 
Park, drawn up with great accuracy of informa- 
tion, and with much elegance. Why the publica- 
tion of Park's own manuscript should have been 
so long delayed, has not been accounted for, and 
is perhaps a matter of too little moment to 
require explanation, though it has given rise to 
certain suspicions against those to whom the 
publication was intrusted, of being influenced by 
interested motives. For these suspicions, how- 
ever, there appears to be no ground whatever, 
except the severity of the editor's strictures on 
Park's neutrality with regard to the Slave Trade, 
and his literary connection with Mr Bryan 
Edwards, — subjects which have already been fully 

z 2 
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discussed in, the account formerly given of Park's 
first publication. These strictures, indeed, whether 
just or unmerited, could only be considered as 
expressing the editor^s individual opinion, were it 
not for the peculiar circumstances under which 
the publication appeared. Park's papers had 
been transmitted to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who, probably through inadvertence, 
placed them in the hands, not of Park's early 
patrons, the African Associationy but of the Afri- 
can InsHtuHoHy a society recently formed for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, at the head of which was Mr 
Wilberforce, with authority to publish them if 
they should deem it expedient. The directors 
did not avail themselves of this privilege till 1815, 
when the Journal appeared, with the memoir 
already mentioned, the task of drawing up which 
they confided to one of their own members.* 
These &cts, taken in connection with the well 
known zeal of the Institution in promoting its 
avowed object, of carrying into effect the total 
abolition of the slave traffic, naturally excited 
the suspicion that they might be unduly anxious 

• Edinburgh Review for February, J 81 5. *• The task 
of preparing these documents for the press, and of writing 
the life of the traveller, as well as furnishing such geogra- 
phical and other elucidations as were necessary for the 
full understanding of the subject, was confided by the 
Institution to one of its Directors." 
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to iDake the publication of Park's manuscripts 
conducive to the same object; but with the 
exception of the strictures already alluded to, * 
■which, however, bear principally upon Park's 
former publication, and which certainly occupy 
an unnecessarily prominent place in the account 
of his life, there appears to have been no reason 
for charging the Institution with any thing lik^ 
unfairness. Park's manuscript was published 
in its original form of a journal, without altera- 
tion ; and this was all that the public had a right 
to expect. 

The journal thus published, contains the only 
authentic account of this ill-fated expedition, and 
in this respect possesses to us the highest interest. 
It is also valuable for its information on several 
subjects connected with the geography and natural 
history of that part of A.frica which the traveller 
now traversed for the first time. It ought, how- 
ever, in justice, to be regarded rather as the 
author's memoranda for an extended 'account, 
which he afterwards intended to giv6- to the 
public, than as a complete narrative ; and with 
this allowance it will be acknowledged not to fall 
short, either in interest or in value, off his former 
publication. • 

The disappointment which must naturally have 

* See the most important of these charges rebutted in 
the Quarterly Review, April, 1815. 
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been created by the fidlure of an expedition which 
had excited such sanguine expectations in the 
public mind, was in a great measure swallowed 
up by an universal sympathy for the fiU;e of iti 
gallant commander. The great object for which 
it was undertaken was for a moment ftnrgotten, 
and the personal fate of Park formed the sole 
topic of interest to liis countrymen. Even when 
every hope of his being still alive had died away, 
and no doubt remained of his having ^en a 
sacrifice to the hostility of the natives, the public 
felt less disposed to investigate into the causes of 
his miscarriages than to hunant the loss of a brave 
and enterprising individual who had already 
earned the admiration and lasting gratitude of 
his country by his past discoveries. As long as 
this feeling was fresh upon men's minds, to have 
taxed Park with imprudence would have had the 
appearance of uncalled for harshness; and the 
public yielded a willing conviction to his apc^o- 
gists, when they ascribed the &ilure of the 
expedition to unforeseen circumstances and acci- 
dents over which Park had no control. The 
time has arrived, however, when the same neces- 
sity for overstrained delicacy no longer exists. 
Park's name is already the property of history : 
his fame is too well established, and the general 
prudence, firmness, and sagacity of his character 
too generally acknowledged, to sufier very 
seriously from a dispassionate inquiry into his 
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conduct, and a candid admission of the errors 
into which he may occasionally have fallen. 

It cannot have been overlooked by any one who 
has attentively perused the preceding narrative, 
that the principal part of Park's misfortunes arose 
from his fatal resolution to proceed to the Niger 
at the risk of encountering all the horrors of the 
rainy season. To this rash determination we 
may also trace his ultimate failure ; for though 
his death is to be ascribed in part to accident, 
yet it is not probable that such an accident would 
have occurred had he not previously lost almost 
every individual of that little band of brave men 
who accompanied him from the banks of the 
Grambia, and who melted away like snow beneath 
the heat of summer, under the fatal influence of 
the unhealthy season. In adopting a re^lution 
which was attended with such disastrous conse- 
quences, Park's usual prudence seems to have 
forsaken him. He could not indeed have foreseen 
all the accidents which it was his misfortune to 
experience in the course of his journey ; but he 
was sufficiently acquainted, both with the nature 
of African travelling, which is always subject to 
many uncertainties and delays, and with the 
terrible eflPect of exposure to the weather, aggra- 
vated by the fatigues of a long march during the 
rainy months, to have made him shrink from 
periling the success of his enterprise on so great 
and obvious a risk. It is true there was a bare 
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possibility of his reaching the Niger before the 
commencement of the great rainsy and he himself 
professes to have confidently calculated upon his 
doing so ; but such an expectation was evidently 
rather suggested by a blind eagerness to get 
afloat, than warranted by ealm refleotion. Ks 
departure from Kayee, on the GraQibia» had been 
delayed till the 27th of ApriL He arrived 
at Badoo on the 28th of May ; and in his letter 
to Mrs Park, calculates on reaching the Niger in 
about a month after, having already, as he says, 
performed half the journey. In both respects, 
however, he appears to have fallen into a great 
error. The distance between Kayee and Badoo 
is little more than a third of the whole journey 
between the former and Banmiakoo, where the 
Niger becomes navigable. Besides, the excessive 
heats and tornadoes which precede the rainy season 
had already commenced, and began to afiect the 
health of his men : from this circumstance, and 
the bad state of the roads, his future journeys, he 
knew, would be more fatiguing, and his day's 
march necessarily shorter than hitherto ; so that 
not even a chance remained of his escaping the 
heavy rains which usually begin to fall towards 
the middle of June. And when it is remembered 
that he did not actually arrive at Bammakoo till 
the 19th of August, more than seven weeks 
beyond the time on which he had calculated as 
sufficient for the journey, although he had expe- 
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rienced on his march few interruptions, besides 
those which naturally might have been anticipated 
from the state of the country and the inclemency 
of the season, we cannot entirely exculpate Park 
from the charge of rashness and imprudence, in 
proceeding with his expedition under circum* 
stances so hopeless. 

But if his conduct cannot be altogether justified, 
it admits of much extenuation. The original 
cause of all his misfortunes lay with the 
Government at home, which, in spite of his 
urgent remonstrances, delayed hb departure from 
England till there was little probability of his 
being able to reach the Niger before the com- 
mencement of the unhealthy season. The tedious- 
ness of his passage to Goree, and the unexpected 
difficulties which he encountered in procuring 
proper beasts of burden, rendered his situation 
still more precarious ; so that when he was ready 
to leave Pisania, on the 4th of May, he was on 
the very eve of that season which his own former 
experience, and that of all African travellers, 
taught him to dread as his most formidable 
enemy. He was therefore placed in the difficult 
dilemma of hazarding the success of the expedition 
by proceeding boldly in the face of certain sufier- 
ing, and all but certain destruction, or of remaining 
inactive on the Gambia for seven months, in- 
creasing the expense, disappointing the hope, and 
perhaps incurring the censure of that Government 
whose responsible servant he waa> wA Xyj ^XissRfc 
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orders, which had not, however, been able to 
contemplate his present circumstances, he felt 
himself bound to abide. That the fatal effects 
of the season have not been exaggerated in our 
view of the circumstances which principally con- 
duced to the failure of the expedition, is proved by 
Park's own acknowledgment, that one may 
calculate on losing not more than three, or at most 
four men out of fifty in performing the same 
journey during the dry season ; yet, in the present 
instance, out of a body of thirty-four soldiers, 
and four carpenters, most of whom he himself 
describes as picked men, already inured in some 
measure to an African climate, scarcely a sixth 
part survived the march, and even of this small 
number the majority were in so weak a state as 
to be altogether unfit for any exertion, and soon 
sank under their sufferings. It is evident, then, 
that had the expedition set forward, as was 
originally intended, at a proper season of the 
year, Park might have reached Bammakoo with 
at least thirty-two efficient men, besides his three 
coadjutors, Messrs Anderson and Scott, and 
Lieutenant Martyn; a force quite sufficient to 
protect him from any insult which he might 
expect to meet during his voyage down the 
river : and he would, besides, have been able 
to construct for himself a proper vessel, instead 
of having to depend upon the King of Bambarra 
for assistance, and being at last obliged to rest 
satisfied with two cr^i.^ w\^ VsX^-x^^texi canoes. 
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It was doubtless the defenceless situation in which 
they found him> and the certainty of his falling 
an easy prey to their attack, that tempted the 
people of Boussa to intercept his passage, and 
led to the melancholy catastrophe which we have 
had occasion to record. 

But it is idle to regret, and invidious to dwell 
upon, the fatal decision which was followed by so 
long a train of suffering and disaster. A more 
pleasing object is presented to our view in con- 
templating the courage and conduct displayed by 
Park under all the dbcouragements and difficulties 
of his unhappy situatfon. His one great error, 
which, after all, was one rather of feeling than of 
judgment, furnished him in its consequences with 
ample opportunities of displaying that wonderful 
vigour of mind, fertility of resources, prudence 
and humanity, which have exalted his character 
above that of any traveller in modem times. It 
is strange, that, after all the proofs furnished to 
the contrary in his journal, he should still be 
accused by some of having lost, during this 
second expedition, that admirable calmness and 
temper which he is universally acknowledged to 
have displayed iu his former journey* The 
charge is at once illiberal and uDJust With the 
single exception to which we have already 
adverted, and in which he acquiesced rather from a 
sense of duty than from conviction of its abstract 
propriety, his conduct, so fiur as we have the 

2 k 
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means of judging, appears to have been marked, 
under the trying circumstances of his new situa- 
tion, with even more of his characteristic virtues 
than he had ever before manifested. In order to 
appreciate fully his merits, we must keep in view 
the peculiar difficulties of his situation, — hourly 
harassed, both in body and mind — exposed inces- 
santly to petty vexations, and real dangers of the 
first magnitude — obliged to cultivate the good will 
of the natives, and at the same time to repress 
their encroachments — surrounded by the sick and 
the dying, who looked to him for sympathy — and 
urged, by his regard for the general safety, to 
watch over the whole, to assist the weary, encou- 
rage the dispirited, and spur on the indolent, — if 
we consider all this — and it is only an inadequate 
description of what Park had to do and to suffer 
in the conduct of his arduous enterprise — we must 
acknowledge, that seldom has the temper of any 
man been tried so severely, and still more seldom 
has it so nobly stood the trial. After the com- 
mencement of the wet season especially, his 
labours increased so much that it is matter 
of astonishment that he did not entirely sink 
under the weight. He saw the companions of 
his journey drop one after another into their 
untimely graves. His own more especial friends 
followed. Mr Scott was the first victim; and 
Mr Anderson, connected with him by a most 
endearing tie, and whom he loved as a very 
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brother, soon after leflt him once again Mendless, 
and almost literally *< alone " amid the deserts of 
Africa. But the dauntless spirit which carried 
him safe through the perils of his former journey 
supported him amid these new disasters: he 
hoped even against hope ; and his last letter 
from Sansanding, where he had deposited the 
dearest and almost the last of his companions -in 
the grave, and just as he was entering, with means 
so miserably crippled, upon what he must have 
known to be the most dangerous, and expected 
to find the longest part of his journey, exhibits 
the same resolute and even cheerful tone which 
pervades his earlier correspondence, when he was 
yet free to indulge in golden dreams of all but 
certain success. Nor must it be forgotten to his 
praise, that with the spirit of a hero he blended 
the nobler feelings of a Christian ; omitting no 
duty, and sacrificing no principle, where tempta- 
tions to neglect both were frequently presented 
to him. Of the difficulties which he had to 
encounter afler his departure from Sansanding, 
we have no account, except such meagre hints as 
are afforded by Amadi Fatouma*s narrative ; but 
they were, no doubt, considerable, and probably 
equalled what he had experienced during the 
previous part of his journey. This, however, is 
a subject, with regard to which we must rest in 
comparative ignorance. But Lander, who had 
himself some experience of the navigation, though 
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under more favourable circumBtances, in his pro- 
gress from Boussa to Yaour, has borne testimony 
to the indefatigable perseverance and toilsome 
exertion which were required for such a voyage. 
<< The enterprising Park," he observes, " must 
have had a thousand difficulties to overcome in 
his voyage down the Niger. It was about this 
time of the year (June) that he arrived at Yaoori, 
and the river, it is said, was then about the same 
height as it is at present. The canoe men, who 
in all probability were his slaves, were said to be 
chained to the canoe, in order to prevent their 
running away ; his pilot was unacquainted with 
the river any further, and, therefore, he received 
his wages here, in Yaoorie, and returned to his 
own country ; and Mr Park, with a companion 
and three white boys, continued their journey 
down the Niger, without any person whatever 
to point out the safest channel, or warn them of 
their danger. When the accident happened at 
Boossa, by which they lost their lives, it is said 
they preferred being drowned, to avoid, as they 
imagined, a more dreadful death."* 

It is scarcely necessary to point out one or 
two inaccuracies into which Mr Lander has 
fallen in this extract, probably from an imper- 
fect recollection of what he had read in Isaaco's 
journal, or from loose reports which prevailed 
at Yaour. His testimony is quoted for the 
* Lander's Journal, vol. ii. pp. 34-5. 
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purpose of shewing, on unquestionable authority, 
that Park's labours did not cease with his embarka- 
tion at Sansanding; and that the record of his 
sufferings during this fatal expedition, though the 
details preserved in that portion of his journal 
which we possess are sufficiently numerous and 
distressing, is still imperfect, and describes only 
a part of what he endured. That he at last 
voluntarily courted death is altogether improbable, 
and appears to be a clumsy attempt on the 
part of the natives, to exonerate themselves from 
the charge of his death ; but there is no reason 
to doubt, that he was actually drowned in attempt- 
ing to effect his escape by swimming.* 

Mungo Park was admirably qualified, by the 
constitution both of his mind and of his body, for . 
that life of enterprise to which, fortunately for his 
own fame and for the cause of science, he early 
attached himself. His person was tall and 
muscular, and united great bodily strength with 
an . extraordinary capacity of enduring fatigue. 
He had, from early youth, been accustomed to 
exercise himself in the manly sports of his native 
county, which, at the same time that they 
strengthened his frame, taught him that skill 
and activity to which, during his perilous 
wanderings, he was more than once indebted 

* Amadi Fatouma in his journal expressly says that 
Park was drowned <* in attempHng to escape.** 

2a2 
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for the preservation of his life. His early 
voyage to India had also, in some measure, 
prepared his constitution for encountering the 
tropical heats of Africa; and his knowledge of 
medicine, joined with his temperate habits, 
taught him to avoid many dangers to which 
others have ignorantly or imprudently exposed 
themselves, and suffered death as the penalty. 
Perhaps no traveller ever encountered more hard- 
ships than Park, during his first journey in 
Africa. He traversed nearly three thousand 
miles, a great part of it on foot, of a barbarous 
country, exposed to the extreme heats and the 
violent storms of its unhealthy dimate, being 
frequently on the point of perishing from thirst 
and hunger, and exposed continually to the 
attacks of savage beasts, and the hostility of 
scarcely less savage men. Yet his fortitude never 
forsook him, and his hardy constitution carried 
him safe through hardships such as no European 
had hitherto outlived. The dangers to which he 
was exposed during his second expedition, were, 
in some respects, less formidable ; yet, when we 
bear in mind that from the fatal effects of thedimate 
alone, out of an expedition consisting of foity-foar 
men, only five survived by the time they were 
ready to embark at Sansanding; and recollect, 
farther, that during the journey, he not only 
shared the fatigue of his men, but actually 
relieved individuals, by discharging in his own 
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person their duties, and was frequently the only 
efficient man of the whole party, we may judge 
how admirably qualified Park was, by bodily 
constitution, for exploring a country, to a minute 
acquaintance with which the hXaX influence of its 
climate on the European frame has hitherto pre* 
sented an insurmountable obstacle. 

With regard to the nobler qualifications of a 
traveller, intelligence, mental energy, accurate 
observation, fidelity, sagacity, and prudence, no 
one has ever surpassed, and few have equalled 
Mungo Park. All these qualities are sufficiently 
conspicuous in his own interesting narrative ; and 
the author has been assured, by those who knew 
him most intimately, that they formed a pro- 
minent part of his character in private life, though 
seldom so powerfully called into exercise as when 
thrown entirely upon his individual resources, 
amid those scenes of difficulty and danger in 
which his Afirican journey often involved him. 

His talents were rather of a solid than of a 
brilliant order. What he knew, he knew 
accurately, for his knowledge was obtained 
by patient investigation, not by those hasty 
flights with which men of quicker appre- 
hension skim the surface of things with more 
apparent than real success. He traversed the 
road of science on foot, and, accordingly, had 
better opportunities of being thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the various objects which it presents to 
the view of the traveller, than can possihUf ^ 
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enjoyed by him who is whirled over its surface 
in the rapid chariot of his own lofty genius. One 
remarkable feature in his character was, that he 
possessed in a very eminent degree two qualities, 
which are so seldom to be met with in the same 
mind that they have been supposed incompa- 
tible, — an ardent enterprising temperament, and 
a correct severe chastened judgment. The adven- 
turous undertakings on which he was so ready to 
embark, abundantly prove his love of enterprise ; 
while in maturing his plans and carrying them 
into execution, in circumstances of unexpected 
difficulty, amid dangers and disasters, his strong 
good sense, calmness, and temper, were ever 
signally displayed. 

In all the relations of domestic life. Park's 
conduct was most exemplary, and his character 
eminently distinguished by those virtues which 
constitute a good citizen and an anuable man. As 
a son, a husband, and a parent, he neglected no 
claim either of duty or of affection. His friend- 
ship was not easily acquired, for he was ever of a 
shy, retired, though not suspicious, temper; but 
once obtained, it was particularly valuable, for as 
his confidence was never hastily proffered, it was 
never capriciously withdrawn. To strangers his 
calm reserved manner had sometimes the appear- 
ance of apathy and total want of feeling ; but his 
own family and the select circle of his personal 
friends, had ample opportunities of appreciating 
the warmt\\ o? \ua »lta.chments, and the generosity 
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of his sentiments. Even his dearest friends, 
however, were sometimes ignorant of the designs 
that lay nearest to his heart, and formed the 
subject of his secret meditations ; but if his con- 
ducty in this respect may seem to detract from 
that openness and unlimited confidence whidi 
friendship is supposed to require, let us not forget 
that the obtrusion of confidence is often less a 
proof of the depth of our attachment to our friendsy 
than the result of mere incontinence of purpose* 
Park was superior to the weakness of communi- 
cating half formed designs, when no advantage 
was to be derived from his confidence, but the 
mere pleasure of talking ; and he was above the 
meanness of seeking to obtain that credit for the 
first sketch of his projected structure, which is 
merited only by its happy execution, — ^like a child 
who insists upon his friends admiring every new 
scratch of his pencil, too impatient to wait till he 
has finished his picture. 

From vanity, too often the birth of such praise 
as Park early attained from the publication of his 
Travels, he was entirely free. The caresses 
of the fashionable world, which are so fireely 
lavished on the popular favourite of the day, 
he received with as much indifierence as is 
compatible with decency. As a lian^ to use the 
fashionable term, he was intractable as any 
which the deserts of his own favourite Africa 
ever nursed $ but he resembled that noble 
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animal rather in his dignified nnwilUogneM to 
shew off for the amusement of his curious visiters, 
than by any positive indications of impatience or 
savage ferocity. The more flattering notice of 
men of literary and scientific eminence— of those 
whose approbation is fame — he received with 
gratitude and real satisfaction, but without any 
marks of that intoxication which men are apt to 
exhibit, who have been suddenly raised from 
obscurity into occupying a prominent place in 
the public eye. His native, manly, and simple 
character, he retained under all the circumstances 
of his life, as will always be the case where energy 
of feeling is found united with that strength of 
mind, and steady determination of purpose, which 
qualify a man to lead in great and difficult enter- 
prises. We, accordingly, find him little affected 
by the mere accidents of life, which exert so 
powerful an influence on men of ordinary 
character : in captivity at Benowm — ^plundered by 
robbers — insulted by petty governors — forced to 
beg the coarsest food from the wretched Negro, 
whom the prejudices of country and education 
had taught him to regard as little superior to 
the brute creation — Park appears never, for a 
moment, to have lost that dignity of virtue which 
can accommodate itself to meanness of circum- 
stances, without derogating from its own worth. 

Perhaps no man of equally humble pretensions 
ever excited so general an interest among his 
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countrymen, or more powerfally moved their 
sympathy. No doubt, this is in a great mea- 
sure to be ascribed to the character of the 
enterprise in which he was engaged, and to 
the mystery and uncertainty which long hung 
over his fate ; but much, also, may fairly be set 
down to a feeling .purely personal to himself. 
His character, taken in connection with the 
history of his life, was admirably calculated to 
make that sort of impression on the public mind 
which mankind has c^er shewn the greatest 
desire to cherish. He blended the virtues of a 
hero of romance — ardour of enterprise, generosity, 
and contempt for danger — with the more sober, 
but still more valuable qualities of sagacity, 
calmness, and good sense. It is the rare union 
of these qualities, in themselves so admirable, but 
which are seldom found united in the same person, 
which renders the character of Park so truly great, 
and which makes the record of his lifcj to use the 
language of a judicious critic,* ** in the highest 
degree interesting, not merely to those who care 
about Africa, or the great schemes to his zeal for 
which he fell a martyr, but to all who take delight 
in the spectacle of unbounded courage and heroic 
ardour, unalloyed with any taint of ferocity, 
selfishness, or bigotry.** 

Any farther panegyric on a man whose merits 
are now universally acknowledged, would be 
* Edinburgh Review, February, 1615. 
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superflaoos. His highest pmae is to be found io 
a fidthful record of his life. Such a record we 
hare here attempted to trace; and, having 
now brought the narrative to a dose, our task 
is finished. The sketch, however, is necessarily 
imperfect ; for without actually transcribing the 
whole of his own interesting narratives, no 
adequate justice can be done to hb almost incre- 
dible exploits and sufferings — ** sufferings," to 
borrow once more the language of the writer 
already quoted, ^ borne with an unaffected cheer- 
fulness of magnanimity, which must both exalt 
and endear him to all who are ci^mble of being 
touched with what is generous and noUe in cha- 
racter ; and exploits performed with a mildness 
and modesty, and kindliness of nature, not less 
admirable than the heroic firmness and ardour 
with which they were conjoined.* 

From a character so amiable and so excellent 
who can withold his admiration ! and when we 
reflect upon his premature and melancholy death, 
who can help experiencing a deep feeling of pity 
for his unhappy fate, and regret, that talents so 
eminently calculated to promote the cause of 
science and humanity should so soon have been 
lost to his country and to mankind ! 

We cannot close this Memoir of the great 
African traveller more appropriately than, with 
the following beautiful tribute to his memory, by 
an anonymous writer in Blackwood's Magazine : 
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THE negro's lament FOR MUNGO PARK. 

1. 
Where the wild Joliba 

Rolls his deep waters, 
Sate at their evening toil 
Afric's dark daughters : 
Where the thick mangroves 

Broad shadows were flinging. 
Each o*er her lone loom 
Bent mournfully singing — 
'* Alas ! for the white man ! o*er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom'd stranger ! 

2. 

" Through the deep forest 

Fierce lions are prowling ; 
'Mid thickets entangling 

Hyenas are howling ; 
There should he wander. 

Where danger lurks ever ; 
To his home where the sun sets, 

Return shall he never. 
Alas I for the white man ! o'er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom'd stranger ! 

a 

<< The hands of the Moor 

In his wrath do they bind him ? 
Oh ! seal'd is his doom 

If the savage M.)or find him. 
More fierce than hyenas. 

Through darkness advancing. 
Is the curse of the Moor, 

And his eyes* fiery glancing ! 
Alas ! for the white man ! o'er deserts a ranger. 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom'd stranger ! 

4. 

** A voice from the desert ! 
My wilds do not hold him ; 

2b 
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Pale thirst doth not rank, 

Nor the sand-storm enfold him. 
The death-gale pass'd by, 

And his breath faiFd to smother. 
Yet ne'er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother 1 
Alas ! for the white man \ o*er deserts a ranger. 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom*d stranger ? 

5. 

'<0 loved of the lotus 

Thy waters adorning. 
Pour, Joliba ! pour 

Thy full streams to the morning ! 
The Halcyon may fly 

To thy wave as her pillow ; 
But wo to the white man. 

Who trusts in thy billow ! 
Alas ! for the white man ! o*er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom'd stranger ! 

6. 
" He lanch*d his light bark. 

Our fond warnings despising. 
And sail'd to the land 

Where the day-beams are rising. 
His wife from her bower 

May look forth in her sorrow. 
But he shall ne'er come 
To her hope of to-morrow ! 
Alas ! for the white man ! o'er deserts a ranger. 
No more shall we welcome the white bo«m*d stranger I** 

Park's family consisted of four children, — three 
sons, and one daughter. Mungo, the eldest son, 
obtained the situation of assistant-surgeon in 
India, where he died of cholera, very soon after 
his arrival. 
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Thomas, the second son, with a striking 
personal resemblance to his unfortunate father, 
inherited a large portion of his spirit and love 
of enterprise. He was a midshipman in the 
navy; and, by permission of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, left his ship, the SybilU, when on the 
coast of Africa, to proceed to the interior, with 
the view of ascertaining the fate of his unfortunate 
father. He landed at Accra in June, 1827 ; and, 
after some time spent in learning the Ashantee 
language, commenced his journey, but shortly 
after fell a victim to that fatal climate. * 

* The following notice of this promising and unfortunata 
young man occurs in Professor Jameson*s account of the 
Geology of Africa, in a very interesting volume, Narrative 
i>f Discovery and Adventure in Africa, Edinburgh, 1830. 

** Our young friend and pupil, Thomas Park, son of 
the celebrated but unfortunate Mungo Park, possessing 
the enthusiasm and courage of his father, determined on 
traversing Africa, with the view of ascertaining the 
history of his father's fate, at that time in some degree 
unknown, and also of enlarging our knowledge of its 
natural history and geography* He was landed, by order 
of Government, at Accra, on the west coast, in 5** N* 
The last letter we received from this promising young 
traveller, — for shortly after the eonmiencement of his 
journey he perished, — was as follows : — * Accra, 17 th 
September, 1827. I intend to set off to-morrow morning'. 
I have been, as you know, three months here, during 
which time I have been principally busy with the study of 
the Ashantee language. Some time ago, I made an ex- 
cursion of about fifty miles into the interior, by way of 
experiment, and did not fail to look around me and notice 
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The youngest sod, Archibald, is at present a 
lieutenant in the Bengal army. 

Elizabeth is married to Henry Werter Meredith, 
Esq. of Pentry-Bichen, Denbighshire. 

Mrs Park, the traveller's widow, is still alive. 

the rocks and other natural productions. I have only 
time to say, that the valley of Accra is about twelve miles 
in breadth, and fifty miles in length; the bottom is 
covered with a soft sandstone, and this sandstone, in one 
place, was observed resting upon day-slate. The moun- 
tains forming the sides of this long valley, as far as I cx>o]d 
observe, appeared composed of quartz rock and day-slate, 
alternating with each other, and disposed in strata ranging 
S. S. W. and N. N. E., the dip from 30® to 80® [the 
direction of the dip not mentioned.-] The quartz rock coH' 
tains grains of gold, as I ascertained by careful exeanination. 
In some bl ocks of rock, (^syenite,) I noticed a good many 
crystals of sp bene, and in one place saw what I considered 
to be black manga nese ore. It is very hard and heavy^ 
and is fashioned by the Asbantees into balls. The cover 
of alluvium in the bottom of the valley, and extending 
down to the seacoast, is of such a nature as to lead me to 
conjecture that it is of marine origin, and, therefore, that 
the sea formerly extended a long way inland. The hases 
of the hills are richly clothed with trees ; but these 
diminish in number towards the coast, where there occurs 
only a bush here and there.* 

** The occurrence of gold in the quartz rock, as ascer- 
tained by Mr Park, is a very interesting observation, as it 
allows us to infer that, probably, much of the gold collected 
in Africa may have been derived originally from this kind 
of rock, which, in its broken down and disintegrated state, 
may have formed the sands and gravels in which gold dust 
is generally found. 
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Government has often been blamed unjustly for 
not gratifying the unreasonable expectations which 
the relatives of distinguished individuals have, 
in virtue of their connection, thought themselves 
entitled to cherish. We have no reason to 
believe that Park's family ever entertained such 
hopes, or expressed disappointment at the neglect 
which they have experienced from this quarter ; 
but it is unpleasant to reflect that the interest so 
universally expressed in this distinguished tra- 
veller, should never have led to any mark of 
attention to his orphan family. Except the sum 
for which he stipulated, previous to his setting 
out on his last journey, his children derived no 
advantage from their connection with one whose 
name must ever occupy an honourable place in 
the record of British enterprise : yet the country 
which reaped such benefit from his discoveries, 
and felt so deep an interest in his fate, would 
certainly not have been disposed to find fault, 
had Government extended to his family some of 
that patronage which has often been lavished 
on those who have less claim to its bounty. 
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APPENDIX. (A.) 



MEMOIR DELIVERED BY MUN60 PARK, ESQ. TO LORD 
CAMDEN, ON THE 4TH OF OCTOBER, 1804. 

A particular account, Ist. Of the objects to which 
Mr Park's attention will be chiefly directed in his 
journey to the interior of Africa ; 2dly. Of the means 
necessary for accomplishing that journey ; and, 3dly. 
Of the manner in which he proposes to carry the plans 
of Government into execution. 

The objects which Mr Park would constantly keep 
in yiew are, the extension of British commerce, and 
the enlargement of our geographical knowledge. 

In directing his inquiries with respect to commerce, 
he would propose to himself the following subjects a^ 
worthy or particular inyestigation : — 

Ist The route by which merchandise could be 
most easily transported to the Niger. This would 
be accomplished by attending to the nature of the 
country, whether wooded or open, having water or 
not, being abundant in provisions, or otherwise, and 
whether capable of furnishing the necessary beasts of 
burden. • 

2dly. The safety or danger of that route. This, 
by considering the general character of the natives. 
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their government, &c. ; the jealousies that European 
merchants wou!d be likelj to excite, and the giiard 
that would be necessary for the protection of the 
caravan. 

ddlv. The return of merchandise. This by making 
out lists of such articles as are produced in each 
district, and of such as are imported from Uie neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. 

4thly. The value of merchandise. This could only 
be done by comparing the articles with each other ; 
with gold as a standard, and with European articles 
in exchange. 

5thly. Profits of trade. This could be ascertained 
by bartering one African article for another ; an 
European article for an African, or an African or 
European article for gold. 

6th1y. The extent to which such a commerce might 
be carried. This by a careful and cautious com- 
parison of the above, connected with habits of industry 
in the natives. 

Mr Park would likewise turn his attention to the 
general fertility of the country, whether any part of 
it might be useful to Britain for colonizariou, and 
whether any objects of natural history, with which 
the natives are at present unacquainted, might be 
useful to Britain as a commercial nation. 

Mr Park would propose to himself the following 
subjects in conducting his geographical researches : — 

1st. To ascertain the correct latitude and longi- 
tude of the different places he visits in going to the 
Niger. 

2dl^. To ascertain, if possible, the termination of 
that river. 

3dly. To make as accurate a survey of the river as 
his situation and circumstances will admit of. 
« 4thly. To give a description of the diflPerent king- 
doms on or near the banks of the river, with an 
account of the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants. 
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Means necessary for accomplishing the Journey. 
30 European soldiers ; 6 European carpenters ; 15 
or 20 Goree Negroes, most of them artifieers ; 50 asses 
and 6 horses, or mules, to be purchased at ISt Jago. 

Articles of Dress, S^cfor the Soldiers and Negroes^ 

exclitsive of their common clothing. 
Each man — Musquito veil; hat with broad brim ; 
2 flannel under vests, with sleeves ; 2 pairs of musquito 
trowsers ; apair of long leather gaiters ; additional pair 
of shoes ; greatcoat for sleeping, similar to what is worn 
by the cavalrj ; knapsack and canteen for travelling. 

Arms and Ammunition. 

6 Rifle pieces ; 8 or 10 blunderbusses. 

Each man — Gun and bajonet ; pair of pistols and 
belt ; cartridge-box and belt ; ball and pistol cartridges ; 
flints ; gunpowder ; small shot of diflerent sizes. 

Articles necessary for equipping ike asses, 
100 strong sacking bags; 50 canvass saddles ; girths, 
buckles, halters ; 6 saddles and bridles for horses. 

Articles necessary for building and rigging two Boats on 
the Niger, of the folloumg dimensions^ viz, : — 

40 feet keel, 8 feet beam, to draw 2^ feet water. 

Carpenter's tools, including hatchets and long saws ; 
iron work and nails ; pitch and oakum ; cordage, 
figging, and sails ; 2 boat compasses ; 2 spying-glasses, 
for day or night ; 2 small union flags ; 6 dark lanterns ; 
2 tons of Carolina rice ; cooking utensils ; medicines 
and instruments. 

lAst of merchandise for purchasing provisions and 
making the necessary presents to the kings of Woolli, 
BondoUi Kajaaga, Fooladoo, Bambarra, and the kings 
of the interior. 

150 yards best blue India bafts ; 50 white ditto ; 200 
scarlet cloth ; 30 blue ditto ; 20 green dittd ; 10 yellow 
ditto. Scarlet Salisbury ^uinel, red night ca^^s^&c. 
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L.150 for amber; L.50 for coral; L.50 for mock 
coral ; L.50 for white and red garnets ; L.50 for red 
beads, black points, and piccadoes ; L.50 for gold 
beads, small black, white, and yellow ditto ; 5 double- 
barrelled guns ; 5 pairs of ditto pistols ; 5 swords with 
belts ; small mirrors ; knives ; scissors ; spectacles ; 
dollars. 

A brief account of the manner in which Mr Park 
promotes to carry the plant of Government into exe- 
cution. 

Mr Park would touch at St Jago, in order to 
purchase the asses and mules, and a sufficient quantity 
of com to maintain them during the voyage to Goree 
and up the Gambia. At Goree he proposes receiving 
on board the soldiers and negroes formerly mentioned, 
and would then proceed to Fattatenda, nve hundred 
miles up the Gambia ; where, having first obtained 
permission from the King of Woolli, he would disem- 
oark with the troops, asses, &c. After having allowed 
time for refreshment, and the necessary arrangements 
being made, he would then proceed on his journey to 
the Niger. The route he intends pursuing would lead 
him through the kingdoms of Bondou, Kajaaga, Fool- 
adoo, and fiambarra. 

In conducting an expedition of this nature thpough 
Huch an extent of country, Mr Park is sensible that 
difficulties will unavoidably occur ; but he will be 
careful to use conciliatory measures on every occasion. 
He will state to the native princes the good under- 
standing that has always subsisted betweea them and 
the English, and will invariably declare that his present 
journey is undertaken solely for the extension of com- 
merce, and promotion of their mutual interests. 

On his arrival at the Nio^er, his attention will be 
first directed to gain the friendship of the King of 
Bambarra. For this purpose he will send one of the 
Bambarra Dooties forward to Sego with a small present 
This man wiU ini^oim ^Mbxk&oii^ of our arrivaf in his 
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kingdom, and that it is oar intention to come down to 
Sego with presents to him, as soon as he has given us 
permission, and we have provided the necessary means 
of conveying ourselves thither. 

In the meantime, we must use every possible exer- 
tion to construct the two boats before mentioned with 
the utmost possible despatch. When the boats are 
completed, and every thing is ready for embarking, 
Mr Park would dispose of the beasts of burden ; 
giving some away in presents, and with the others pur- 
chasing provisions. If the King of Bambarra's answer 
is favourable, he would proceed immediately to Sego, 
and, having delivered the presents, solicit Mansong's 
protection as far as Jinnie. Here Mr Park's per- 
sonal knowledge of the course of the Niger ends. 

Proceeding farther, Mr Park proposes to survey the 
lake Dibbie, coasting along its southern shore. He 
would then proceed down the river by Jimbala and 
Kabra (the port of Timbuctoo,) through the kingdoms 
of Houssa, Nyffe, and Kashna, &c. to the kingdom of 
Wangara, being a direct distance of about one thousand 
four hundred miles from the place of embarkation. 

If the river should unfortunately end here, Mr Park 
would feel his situation extremely critical ; he would, 
however, be guided by his distance from the coast, by 
the character of the surrounding nations, and by the 
existing circumstances of his situation. 

To return by the Niger to the westward he appre- 
hends would be impossible ; to proceed to the north- 
ward equally so; and to travel through Abyssinia 
extremely dangerous. The only remaining route that 
holds out any hopes of success, is that towards the 
Bight of Guinea. If the river should take a southerly 
direction, Mr Park would consider it as his duty to 
follow it to its termination ; and if it should happily 
prove to be the river Congo, would there embark witn 
the troops and negroes on board a slave vessel, and 
return to England from St Helena, or by way of the 
West Indies. 
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The following considerations have induce< 
to think that the Congo will be found to be 
nation of the Niger : — 

1st. The total ignorance of all the inhi 
North Africa respecting the termination of 
If the Niger ended any where in North A 
<Ufficult to conceive how the inhabitants sh 
totally ignorant of it ; and why they should 8< 
describe it as running to the Nile, to the < 
world, and, in fact, to a country with whic 
unacquainted. 

2dly. In Mr Horneman's journal the 
described as flowing eastwards into Bomou 
takes the name of Zad. The breadth of th 
given him for one mile, and he was told tha 
towards the Egyptian Nile, through the 1« 
Heathens.* The course here given is direct 
the Congo. Zad is the name of the Co 
mouth, and it is the name of the Congo for : 
hundred and My miles inland. 

Sdly. The river of Dar Kulla mention 
Browne f is generally supposed to^ be the N 
least to have a communication with that t'i% 
this b exactly the course the Niger ought 
order to join the Congo. 

4thly^. The quantity of water discharged 
Atlantic by the Congo cannot be accounted 
other known principle, but that it is the tern 
the Niger. If the Congo derived its watei 
from the south side of the mountains, whic) 
posed to form the Belt of Africa, one would 
suppose that, when the rains were confined tc 
side of the mountains, the Congo, like the ot 
of Africa, would be greatly diminished in 
that its waters would become pure. On the 
the waters of the Congo are at all seasons 
muddy. The breadth of the river when at 

• Proceedings of the African Association, vol. i 
f Browne's TraveU, «econd edition, 4to. p. 954 
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is one mile, its depth is fifty fathoms, and its Telocity 
six miles per hour. 

5th]y. The annual flood of the Congo commences 
before any rains have fallen south of the equator, and 
agree correctly with the floods of the Niger, calcu- 
lating the water to have flowed from Bambarra at the 
rate of three miles per hour. 

Mr Park is of opinion, that when your Lordship 
shall have duly weighed the above reasons, you will 
be induced to conclude that his hopes of returning by 
the Congo are not altogether fanciful ; and that his 
expedition, though attended with extreme danger, 
promises to be productive of the utmost advantage to 
Great Britain. 

Considered in a commercial point of view, it is 
second only to the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and, in a geographical point of view, is cer- 
tainly the greatest discovery that remains to be made 
in this world. 

(Signed) Mungo Park. 

APPENDIX. (B.) Referred to p. 187. 

SThe following passage is an extract from a letter 
ressed by Captain Maxwell to William Keir, of 
Milnholm, Esq. with a request that it should be com- 
municated to Park : — ] 

" Before ever the Niger came to be the topic of 
conversation, it struck 'me that the Congo drew its 
source far to the northward, from the floods commen- 
cing long before any rains take place south of the 
equator ; since it begins to swell perceptibly about 
the latter end of October, and no heavy rains set in 
before December, and about the end of January the 
river, must be supposed at its highest A.t no time, 
however, can the rains to the southward of the Line 
be compared with those in the Bight of Guinea, where 
•hips are obliged to have a house erected oyer them 
during these months. 
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•* But, whether the Congo be the outlet of the Niger 
or not, it certainly offers the best opening for exploring 
the interior of Africa of any scheme that has ever yet 
been attempted, and the ease and safety with which it 
might be conducted needs no comment. However, if 
the Niger has a sensible outlet, I have no doubt of its 
proving the Congo, knowing all the rivers between 
Cape Palmas and Cape Lopes to be inadequate to the 
purpose ; nor need the immense course of such a river 
surprise us, when we know that the river St Lawrence, 
contemptible in size when compared with the Congo, 
encompasses the whole of North America, issuing 
througn a chain of lakes. But, instead of seven or 
eight Takes, the Congo may be supposed to pass through 
seventeen or eighteen, which will solve any difficulty 
as to the floods of the Niger not immediately affecting 
the Congo. I believe that our information of the Niger 
losing itself in the Desert rests wholly upon the autho- 
rity of the Romans, a people whose pursuits never led 
them to trace the course of rivers with a view to traffic or 
civilization. If we may credit the accounts of travellers 
in crossing the deserts, we find that, wherever they get 
water for refreshment, there are invariably verdure 
and palm trees ; and these spots in the desert of Libya 
(if I am not mistaken) were termed Oases, or Islands^ 
Now, if such small springs could produce such per- 
manent effects, we may reasonably suppose, that the 
immense stream of the Niger, increased to three times 
the size from where Mr Park (eft it, would long before 
this have made the desert as green as any water 
meadow, and found its way gradually to the ocean, or 
inundated the whole country. 

*• I can with much truth say this of the river Congo, 
that, by comparing it with other rivers, according to 
the best writers, it must rank as the third or fourth in 
magnitude. Considering the force of the current it 
produces in the sea, carrying out floating islands sixty 
or seventy leagues from the coast, the Amazon or 
Plata only can cope V\V\i M. "^ftaawj txaders, whom 1 
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met with at Embomma, (a settlement on the banks of 
the Congo distant thirty leagues from its mouth,) had 
come one month's journey down the river, which, 
reckoned at twenty miles each day (and they count 
them by the moon, Gonda,) would make six hundred 
miles, and they spoke of it as equally large where they 
came from, and that it went by the name of Etizaddt, 
as it does among all the natives upon the coast. Should 
the shallow water, as laid down opposite Saenda, 
detract from the assumed size of the Congo, let it be 
remembered that the river there is spread out ten 
miles in width, the middle channel of which has never 
been accurately sounded. It has long been my opinion 
that Leyland's or Molyneuz Island at Embomma 
(either of which might be rendered as impregnable as 
Gibraltar at a very small expense) would be a choice 
station for establishing an extensive commerce with 
the interior of Africa. Indeed, if the idea of the Congo 
being the outlet of the Niger prove so upon trial, we 
may consider it as an opening designed by Providence 
for exploring those vast regions, and civilizing the rude 
inhabitants." 

APPENDIX. (C.) 

EXTRACT FROM CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON's TRAVELS^f^^ ^ogv 
RELATIVE TO THE DEATH OF PARK. 

We had all along been buoyed up with the hope of 
being able to obtain the journal and papers of the late 
Mungo Park at Boussa ; but, to our great mortification 
and disappointment we discovered, that they had been 
either destroyed, or conveyed no one could tell whither, 
many years before. The inhabitants were exceedingly 
reserved on the subject of the fatal catastrophe, and 
uniformly g^ve equivocating or evasive answers to our 
inquiries as to the manner in which it had occurred. 
They seemed, indeed, overwhelmed with shame at the 
part they or their fathers had taken in the dreadful 
tragedy, and did all in their power to shift the. UWsv^ 
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from the shoulders of themselves and their coimtiy* 
men. 

The following appeared the most accurate and best 
authenticated version of the dismal story of the deaths 
of Park and Martvn, that I was enabled to obtain 
whilst I was in the country : — 

The voyagers had reached Youri in safety, and 
were on intimate and familiar terms with its Sultan, , 
father to the reigning prince, who entreated them to 
finish their journey tnrough the country by land, 
instead of proceeding down the Quorra to the salt 
water; observing, that the people inhabiting the islands 
and borders of the river, were ferocious in their manners, 
and would not suffer their canoe to proceed without 
having first rifled it of its contents, and exposed them 
to every species of indignity and insult ; and that if 
their lives were spared, they would infallibly be detained 
as domestic slaves. This evil report was considered 
as the effect of jealousy and prejudice : and, disregar- 
ding the prudent counsel of the Sultan of Youri, the 
ill-fated adventurers proceeded down the Quorra as &r 
as the island of Boussa,* from whence their strange- 
looking canoe was observed by one or two of the 
inhabitants, whose shouts brought numbers of their 
companions, armed with bows and arrows, to the spot. 
At that time the usurpations of the Falatahs had begun 
to be the general talk of the black population of the 
country, so that the people of Boussa, who had only 
heard of that warlike nation, fancied Mr Park and his 
associates to be some of them, coming with the inten- 
tion of taking their town, and subjugating its inhabitants. 
Under this impression, they saluted the unfortunate 
Englishmen from the be&ch with showers of missiles 
and poisoned arrows, which were returned by the latter 
with a discharge of musketry. A small white flag had 
been previously waved by our countrymen, in token 

* It is not a little singular, that dappertoD, who actuaHy 
visited the place, should nave mistaken Boussa for an idana. 
Lander notioes^ and corrects t^ uuaVxS&ft. 
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of their peaceable intentions ; but this symbol not 
being understood by the people of Boussa, they con- 
tinued firing arrows, till they were joined by the whole 
male population of the island, when the unequal con- 
test was renewed with greater violence than ever. In 
the meantime the Englishmen, with the blacks they 
had with them, kept firing unceasingly amongst the 
multitude on shore, killing many, and wounding a still 
greater number, till, their ammunition being expended, 
and seeing every hope of life cut oflP, they threw their 
goods overboard ; and desiring their sable assistants to 
swim towards the beach, locked themselves firmly in 
each other's arms, and springing into the water, instantly 
sank, and were never seen again. 

The bodies of the two slaves, who attempted to save 
their lives by swimming, were pierced with a grove of 
arrows, but they subsequently recovered from the 
effects of their wounds, and were certainly alive when 
we were at Boussa, but, as I understood afterwards, 
they were carefully concealed in order to prevent our 
making any inquiries of them relative to the affair. 

Resistance being thus at an end, the floating pro- 
perty had been eagerly laid hold of by the people of 
Boussa, and taken in triumph to their city. In the 
evening they formed a circle round it, and for several 
days and nights nothing was to be seen or heard but 
feasting and rejoicing; but it happened that before 
their revelries were well over, an infectious disease, 
whereof they had not previously had the most distant 
idea, raged in the island, and swept off the Sultan, 
with numbers of his subjects ; and it was remarked, 
that those who had been most active in the destruction 
of the strangers were cut off to a man, expiring in 
great agony. The people endeavoured to appease the 
wrath of the white man's God, (by whose instrumen- 
tality they were firmly persuaded the destroying plague 
had reached them,) by the offering of sacrifices, and 
aff^erwards by setting fire to all the articles ^found on 
the surface of the water C shottlY ^^^'^ ^^^^ ""^ "^'*» 
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asserted, the pestilence left the island. Meantime the 
news of the occurrence, and its fatal results, spread 
like wild^re through the neighbouring states ; and the 
people of Boussa were stigmatized with a reproachinl 

aiitnet, for having been guilty of so heinous a crime, 
ence the studied reserre of the reigning Sultan and 
his subjects, which no consideration could tempt them 
to break through, so as to enter into the details of the 
tragedy ; and hence ako the expression, so beneficial 
to us m those regions, and so prevalent amongst all 
ranks and conditions : ** Do not hurt the white men ; 
for if jou do, you will perish like the people of 
Boussai"* 

ACCOUNT OP park's DEATH GIVEN TO CLAPPERTON 

BY SULTAN BELLO. 

" He then spoke of Mungo Park, and said, that had 
he come in the rainy season, he would have passed the 
rocks ; but that the river fell so low in the dry season, 
boats could only pass at a certain point. He told me, 
that some timbers of the boat, fastened together with 
nails, remained a long time on the rocks ; and that a 
double-barrelled gun, taken in the boat, was once in 
his possession ; but it bad lately burst. His cousin, 
Abderachman, however, had a small printed book 
taken out of the boat ; but he was now absent on an 
expedition to Nyffe. The other books were in the 
hands of the sultan of Youri, who was tribiitarT to 
him. I told the sultan, if he could procure tnese 
articles for the King of England, they would prove a 
most acceptable present, and he promised to maJ^e 
every exertion in nis power." 

A DOCUMENT RELATING TO THE DEATH OF 

MUNGO PARK. 

[From Clapperton's Travels.] 

'' Hence be it known, that some Christians came t<l 
the town of Youri, in the kingdom of Yaoor, and 
landed and purcba&ed pio^%\oikft« «5^ omons and othei 
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things ; and they sent a presept to the Ring of Yaoor. 
Thesaid king desired tnem to wait until he should 
send them a messenger, but they were frightened, and 
went away by the sea (river.) They arrived at the 
town called Bossa, or Boossa, and their ship then 
rubbed (struck) upon a rock, and all of them perished 
in the river. 

'* This fact is within our knowledge, and peace be 
the end. 

« It is genuine from Mohammed ben Dehmann." 

[In addition to the above, there is a kind of post- 
script appended to the document by a different hand ; 
which, being both ungrammatical and scarcely legible, 
1 had some difficulty in translating and giving it a 
proper meaning. The words, however, are, I think, 
as follows ; though most of them have been made out 
by conjecture.] 

" And they agreed, or arranged among themselves, 
and swam in the sea> (river,) while the men who were 
with, (pursuing) them, appeared on the coast of the 
sea, (bank of the river,) and fell upon them till they 
went down (sunk) in it." 

APPENDIX. (D.) 

[As every thing is interesting which is calculated to 
throw additional light on the unhappy fate of Park 
and his companions, the reader will not be sorry to 
have an opportunity of perusing, in this place, the 
following extracts from the Journcd of Messrs Richard 
and John Lander. ' It is much to be regretted that 
their praiseworthy efforts to recover his papers were 
unsuccessful ; and it would now appear that any foture 
attempt at obtaining them must be useless, as there 
can scarcely be a doubt that they perished with him, 
or have since been destroyed.] 

" Our visiters (the king and queen of Boossa) 
remained with us a considerable time, and in the course 
of conversation, one of them observed nJc^Jl ^Jk^^-^X^^ 
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in their possession a tobe, which belonged to a white 
man who came from the north many years ago, and 
from whom it had been purchased by the king's father. 
We expressed great curiosity to see this tobe, and it 
was sent us as a present a short time afler their 
departure. Contrary to our expectations, we found 
it to be made of rich crimson damask, and very heavy 
from the immense quantity of gold embroidery with 
which it was covered. As the time when the late 
king is said to have purchased this tobe corresponds 
very nearly to the supposed period of Mr Park's death, 
and as we never heard of any other white man having 
come from the north so far south as Boossa, we are 
inclined to believe it to be part of the spoil obtained 
from the canoe of that ill-fated traveller. Whether 
Mr Park wore the tobe himself, which is scarcely pro- 
bable on account of its weight, or whether he intended 
it as a present to a native chief, we are at a loss to 
determine. At all events, the article is a curiosity 
in itself ; and if we should live to return to England, 
we shall easily learn whether it was made there 
or not. The chief himself has never worn the tobe, 
nor did his predecessor, from a superstitious feelin? ; 
' besides,' observed the king, < it might excite the 
cupidity of the neighbouring powers.' 

" Sundai/, June 20th, — The king sent a messenger 
this morning, it inform us that he was a tailor, and 
that he would thank us for some thread and a few 
needles for his own private use. By this man he like- 
wise sent a musket for us to repair'; but as it is Sun- 
day, we have declined doing it till to-morrow. Eager 
as we are to obtain even the slightest information 
relative to the unhappy fate of Mr Park and his com- 
panions, as well as to ascertain if any of their books or 
papers are now in existence at this place, we had almost 
made up our minds to refrain from asking any ques^ 
tions on the subject, because we were apprenensive that 
it might be displeasing to the king, and involve us in 
many perplexiUea. ¥a.\m\\«nVj» W«wer, haying in 
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some measure worn off thb impression, and the king 
being an affable, obliging, and good-natured person, 
we were emboldened to send Paskoe to him this mor- 
ning, with a message expressive of the interest we felt 
on the subject, in common with all our countrymen ; 
and saying that, if any books or papers which belonged 
to Mr Park were yet in his possession, he would do 
us a great service by delivering them into our hands, 
or at least by granting us permission to see them. To 
this the king returned for answer, that when Mr Park 
was lost in the Niger, he was a very little boy, and 
that he knew not wh^t had become of his effects ; that 
the deplorable event had occurred in the reign of the 
late king's predecessor, who died shortly after ; and 
that all traces of the white man had been lost with 
him. This answer disappointed our hopes, for to uf 
it appeared final and decisive. But in the evening 
they were again raised by a hint from our host, who b 
the king's drummer, and one of the principal men in 
the country : he assured us there was certainly one 
book at least saved from Mr Park's canoe, which is 
now in the possession of a very poor man in the service 
of his master, to whom it had been intrusted by the 
late king during his last illness. He said, moreover, that 
if but one application were made to the king, on an^ 
subject whatever, very little was thought of it ; but if 
a second were made, the matter would be considered 
of sufficient importance to demand his whole attention 
—-such being the custom pf the country. The drummer 
therefore recommended us to persevere in our inquiries, 
for he had no doubt that something to our satinaction 
would be elicited. At his own request, we sent him 
to the king immediately, desiring him to repeat our 
former statement, and to assure the king, that should 
he be successful in recovering the book we wanted, our 
monarch would reward him handsomely. He desired 
the drummer to inform us, that he would use every 
exertion, and examine the man who. was reported to 
have the white man's bode in his i^<M!&^ft«L^^> '^ *«s^ 
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early hour to-morrow. Here the matter at present 

** In the afternoon the king came to see us, followed 
by a man with a book under his arm, which was said 
to ha^e been picked up in the Niger after the loss of 
our countryman. It was enveloped in a large cotton 
cloth, and our hearts beat high with expectation as the 
man was slowly unfolding it, for by its size we guessed 
it to be Mr Park's journal ; but our disappointment 
and chagrin were great, when, on opening the book, 
we discovered it to be an old nautical publication of 
the last century. The title page was missing, but its 
contents were chiefly tables of logarithms. It was a 
thick royal quarto, which led us to conjecture that it 
was a journal ; between the leaves we found a few loose 
papers, of very little consequence indeed ; one of them 
contained two or three observations on the height of 
the water in the Gambia; one was a tailor^s bill on a 
Mr Anderson ; and another was addressed to Mr Mungo 
Park, and contained an invitation to dinner, — the 
following is a copy of it : — 

** * Mr and Mrs Watson would be happy to have 
the pleasure of Mr Park's company at ciinner on 
Tuesday next, at half past five o'clock. 

'* * An answer is requested. 

« * Strand 9th Nov. 1804.' 

<* The king, as well as the owner of the book, looked 
as greatly mortified as ourselves, when they were told 
that the one produced was not that of which we were 
in quest, because the reward promised would not, of 
course, be obtained. As soon as our curiosity had 
been fully satisfied, the papers were carefully collected 
and placed agiun between the leaves, and the book as 
carefully folded in its envelope as before, and -taken 
away by its owner, who values it as much as a house- 
hold god. Thus all our hopes of obtaining Mr Park's 
journal or papers, in this city, are entirely defeated. 
The inquiry, ou ova p«cV, Vaa not been prosecuted 
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\rithout much trouble and anxiety, and some little per- 
sonal sacrifices likewise, which, had they been ten 
times as great, we would gladly have made whilst a 
single hope remained of their being effectual." 

[At Y^oorie, or Yaour, they still prosecuted the 
inquiry with a more sanguine hope of success, as the 
sultan had formerly sent a message to Captain Clap- 
perton, inviting a visit from him, and promising to 
give him some papers which had belonged to a white 
roan, who had many years before sailed down the 
Niger, — by whom he certainly meant Park. Accor- 
dingly they took the opportunity of a visit paid them 
by no less a person than the Prime Minister of the 
sultan, to ask some questions upon the subject.] 

*< Though toothless, the old man was yet very com- 
municative and intelligent ; and, among other things, 
he informed us that Mr Park did not visit the city of 
Yaoorie, but remained in his canoe at the village where 
we landed yesterday, and despatched a messenger in 
his stead to the sultan, with a suitable present. This 
Arab had been sent by the sultan to the village with 
presents in return, and by his description of Mr Park's 
dress, he must have worn the laced tobe that we 
received of the King of Boossa, and which may 
account for the facility with which we obtained it, as 
well as the reluctance of the king to enter into an 
explanation of the manner in which his ancestor had 
got possession of it. Mr Park is stated to have been 
drowned in this same dress. The Arab informed us, 
that he had in his possession a cutlass and a double* 
barrelled gun, whicn was part of Mr Park's present 
to the sultan. We expressed a wish to look at these 
weapons, and they were immediately sent for. The 
gun was very excellent, and handsomely mounted ; 
and we offered our own fowling-piece in exchange for 
it, which was cheerfully agreed to, but not till after the 
sultan's consent had in the first place been obtained.** 

[Upon their being introduced into the presence of the 
sultan himself, they renewed the aajooft «n&s^«kX.^ 
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** When we asked him whether he did not 
letter to the late Captain Clapperton wlule thai 
was at Koolfu, in which he had affirmed that 
certain books and papers in his possession 
belonged to Mr Park, he appeared Tery miu 
fused. After thinking and hesitating a good w 
answered with an affected laugh, * How do jon 
that I could haye the books of a person that ¥ 
at Boossa?*" 

[At a subsequent interview they pressed him 
a decisive answer upon the subject, when * he c 
to God in the most solemn manner, that he ha 
had in hb possession, nor seen any books or p 
the white traveller that perished at Boossa.*] 

** Thus, notwithstanding all the false hopei 
the sultan artfully held out to us, that Mr PanL't 
were actually in his possession, his letter to 
Clapperton, which expressly stated this to be t 
and the pitiful shuffling which he has displayed 
us so long in suspense with respect to any tru 
mation, it appears then, without doubt, that 
not, and never has had, a single book or papc 
English language. His only motive for the d 
conduct he has displayed, could have been 
more nor less than the hope of getting ns 
power by misrepresentation and falsehood, in i 
obtain some of the European articles which w< 
our possession. That the sultan has succeedec 
with us has not been our fault entirely ; but ei 
he is by no means satisfied, nor b it likely tha 
be whilst we remain with him. It b a satisfii 
least for us to know that the long-sought pa] 
at present no where in existence." 

[At Wowow, which the Landers afterwards 
and where Mr John Lander was detained f 
time by sickness after his brother had reti 
Boussa, his curiosity was once more excited 
reports about Park*s property.] 
« Friday, ilusfiAsfiOtK— -Ttv^HrAa^ Zuma 
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a son at Wowow, who is about thirty years of age, and 
is suffered to reside here only because he is at variance 
with his captious mother, and disapproves and con- 
demns all her measures. This young man has been 
a constant daily visiter to me, and brings me occasion- 
ally a dish of pounded yam and palm-oil, a few goora 
nuts, or some such trifle. At our request he has 
busied himself surprisingly in endeavouring to procure 
information respecting the papers of Mr Park. Though 
nearly blind, Abba (for that is his name) is a handsome 
and intelligent young man, of an equable temper, and 
of a mild, modest, and amiable disposition, which has 
rendered him a great favourite with us. From the 
information with which he has supplied us, we learn 
that the late King of Wowow, who was father to the 
present ruler, became possessed of much of Mr Park's 
property, amongst which was a great quantity of guns 
and ammunition, particularly musket balls, which we 
have seen. Before this monarch's dissolution, he left 
them to be divided amongst his sons. Abba ascertained 
yesterday that a large fat woman, belonging to the king, 
nad a great pillow which her deceased husband had 
snatched, amongst other things, from the Niger, near 
Boossa, and with which be had fled to Wowow, where 
he continued to reside till his death. This pillow, as 
it is called, had perhaps been used for a seat, for it was 
covered with bullocks hide, and strengthened by ribs 
of iron ; but the covering havincf been worn into holes 
with age and use, it was yesterday pulled to pieces by 
Its owner, who found it to be stuffed with rags and 
cloth cut into small bits. In the centre of the pillow, 
however, to the woman's surprise, she discovered a 
little bag of striped satin, and feeling something like a 
book, as she says, within it, she was afraid to open it 
herself, but presently sent word to Abba of the circum- 
stance, who forthwith came and imparted it to me, 
bringing the little bag along with him. On <\^vceci% 
it J found a little iron frame, xowcA '«\iv^\sa.^\iRKs^ 
wound, with miiph inoronuitv and cvre. ^ vtx^^ ^3Na^o^2^?i 
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